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CHAPTER  XL.— ShowiBf  the  freet  Rdvaata^es  to  be  derived  from 
patronage. 

I  left  Old  Nanny,  and  arrived  at  my  mother’s  house  in 
time  for  breakfast.  I  did  not,  however,  find  her  in  a  very 
good  humor ;  something  had  evidently  ruffled  her.  Virgi¬ 
nia,  also,  who  welcomed  me  most  cordially,  was  taciturn 
and  grave.  My  mother  made  but  one  observation  during 
our  repast. 

‘‘  Well,  Tom,”  said  she,  “  you ’ve  found  out  what  it  is 
to  wish  to  marry  for  love  ;  I  only  wish  it  may  be  a  lesson 
to  others.” 

-To  this  evident  attack  upon  Virginia,  at  the  expense  of 
my  feelings,  I  made  no  reply ;  and  soon  afterward  my 
mother  went  to  superintend  her  establishment,  leaving  nre 
and  my  sister  alone. 

“  Tom,”  said  she,  "  I  hope  by  this  time  you  are  no 
longer  suffering  from  your  late  cruel  disappointment.  I 
have  felt  for  you,  I  assure  you,  and  assuring  you  of  that, 
will  not  again  revert  to  the  subject.  Let  her  be  blotted 
from  your  memory  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“  Be  it  so,  my  dear  Virginia ;  but  you  are  grave,  and  my 
mother  is  evidently  out  of  humor.  You  must  explain 
this.” 

“  That  is  easily  done  ;  I  have  made  a  sad  mistake.  I 
was  so  much  annoyed  at  my  mother’s  system  toward  me 
that  I  ventured,  without  her  knowledge,  to  write  to  Lady 
Hercules,  requesting  her  protection  and  influence  to  pro¬ 
cure  me  some  situation  as  a  companion  to  a  lady,  amanu¬ 
ensis,  or  reader.  It  appears  that  her  ladyship  was  not  very 
sincere  in  her  professions  when  we  had  an  interview  with 
her ;  at  all  events,  her  reply  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory, 
and,  unfortunately,  it  was  addressed  to  my  mother,  and  not 
to  me.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  my  mother’s  indignation 
upon  the  receipt  of  it ;  and  she  has  not  been  sparing  in  her 
reproaches  to  me  for  having  written  without  her  knowledge, 
and  having,  by  so  doing,  subjected  her  to  so  much  mortifi¬ 
cation.  I  certainly  am  sorry  to  have  done  so.  As  for  her 
ladyship’s  answer,  it  would  have  been  to  me  more  a  subject 
of  mirth  than  any  other  feeling.  It  has,  however,  proved 
the  cause  of  much  annoyance  from  my  mother’s  continually 
harping  upon  it.” 

**  Have  you  the  letter  of  Lady  Hercules  1  ” 

“  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  took,  intending  to  have 
sent  it  to  you  the  next  time  that  I  wrote.  I  will  bring  it 
down,  if  you  will  wait  a  minute.” 

When  Virginia  returned,  she  put  the  following  epistle 
into  my  hand — 

*‘Mr8.  Saunders:  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
your  daughter,  which,  I  presume,  was  forwarded  as  a 
specimen  of  her  penmanship  ;  otherwise  it  was  your 
duty  to  have  addressed  me  yourself.  I  said  to  you, 
when  I  met  you  at  Greenwich,  that  you  were  educating 
your  daughter  above  her  conffltion  in  life,  and  now 
repeat  it.  My  patronage  is  extended  only  to  those  who 
are  not  above  their  situations,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
observe,  most  people  are  now.  Nevertheless,  as  I  did  say 
that  I  would  exert  my  influence  in  your  daughter’s  behalf, 
in  consequence  of  your  having  been  a  decent,  well-behaved 
menial  to  me,  1  have  made  inquiry  among  my  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  find  that  I  may  be,  possibly,  able  to  place  her 
with  my  fnend,  Lady  Towser,  as  a  ‘  boudoir  assistant.’  I 
have  said  possibly,  as  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  she  will 
be  equal  to  the  situation,  and  the  number  of  applicants  ere 
very  numerous.  The  enclosed  paper  from  Lady  Towser 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  will  be  requisite— 
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“  Morning,  up  at  6,  and  nicely  dressed  ;  come  in  list 
shoes,  and  wait  at  bedside,  in  case  Lady  Towser  should  be 
troubled  with  her  morning  cough,  to  hand  the  emulsion,  «kc. 
At  9,  to  call  and  Rjssist  to  dress  l.aidy  Tows*  r’a  head  tire¬ 
woman  ;  follow  her  to  Lady  T.’s  cliaml)er,  and  obey  or¬ 
ders.  Breakfast  in  hoiLsekeeper’s  room.  After  breakfast 
a‘»sist  hou.semaid  to  dust  ornaments,  and  on  traturdays  and 
Wednesdays  wash,  comb,  and  examine  dogs  ;  other  days, 
comb  and  examine  them  only ;  clean  and  feed  macaw, 
cockatoo,  and  parrot,  aLso  canary  and  other  birds ;  bring 
up  dogs’  dinners,  and  prevent  them  fighting  at  meals. 
After  dogs’  dinners  read  t<»  Lady  T.,  if  required  ;  if  not, 
get  up  collars  and  flounces,  laces,  Ac.  for  Lady  T.  and  La¬ 
dy  T.’s  tire-woiiiau.  After  your  dinner,  assist  housekeeper 
as  required  in  the  still-room  ;  fine  needlework  ;  repair 
clothes  before  they  go  to  wash  ;  dress  and  brusli  Lady  T.’s 
perukes;  walk  out  with  dogs  if  weather  is  fine,  and  be 
careful  to  prevent  their  making  any  acquaintances  what¬ 
ever. 

“Evening. — Read  to  lady  T.,  write  notes,  look  over  bills 
and  keep  general  accounts ;  if  not  wanted,  to  make  herself 
useful  in  housekeeper’s  room,  and  obey  all  orders  received 
from  her  or  head  tire-w'oman.  At  night  see  that  the  hot 
water  is  ready  for  Lady  T.’s  feet,  and  cut  corns,  as  re«juired  ; 
read  Lady  T.  to  sleep,  or,  if  not  required  to  read,  wait  till 
she  is  certain  that  Lady  T.  is  so. 

“  Now  the  only  points  in  w'hich  I  think  your  daughter 
may  fail  is  in  properly  wa^^hing,  combing,  and  examining 
the  dogs,  and  cutting  her  ladyship’s  corns ;  but  kurely  site 
can  practice  a  little  of  both,  as  she  will  not  be  wanted  for  a 
month.  There  can  be  no  difflculty  about  the  first ;  and,  as 
for  the  latter,  as  all  people  in  your  rank  of  life  have  coma 
she  may  practice  upon  yours  or  her  father's.  At  all  events, 
there  can  be  no  want  of  corns  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
among  the  pensioners.  I  am  desired  to  say  that  Lady  T. 
gives  no  wages  the  first  year  ;  and  you  will  be  expected  to 
send  your  daughter  neatly  fitted  out,  that  she  may  be  able 
to  remain  in  the  room  when  there  is  company.  If  this  of¬ 
fer  will  not  suit,  I  can  do  nothing  more  ;  the  difflculty  of 
patronage  increases  every  day.  You  will  send  an  answer, 

*‘  VfRSINIA  HAWKlNGTRErVLTAN, 

“  I  was  just  clo.'^ing  my  letter  when  Lady  Scrimmage 
came  in  ;  she  tells  me  that  I.,ady  Towser  is  suited,  and  that 
you  have  no  hopes  of  this  situation.  I  have  done  my  best. 
Lady  Scrimmage  has,  however,  informed  me  that  she 
thinks  she  can,  upon  my  recomntendation,  do  something 
for  you  in  Greenwich,  as  she  deals  largely  with  a  highly 
respectable  and  fashionable  milliner  of  the  same  name  as 
your  own,  and  with  w’hoin  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  your  daughter  to  lie  placed  as  an  apprentice,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  This  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost,  and  I  therefore  have  requested  Lady  S.  to  write  imme. 
diately  ;  and  I  trust,  by  my  patronage,  she  will  gain  a  most 
enviable  situation.” 

“  That  postscript  is  admirable,”  observed  I,  “  and  ought 
to  have  put  my  mother  in  a  good  humor.  Is  she  not  called 
by  Lady  Hercules  ‘highly  respectable  and  fashionable  I”* 

“Very  true,”  replied  Virginia;  “but  my  mother  cannot 
get  over  tha  first  part  of  the  letter,  in  which  she  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  *  a  decent  and  well-behaved  menial.’  She  has 
since  received  a  note  from  Lady  i^crimnuq^e,  requesting 
her  to  take  me  in  some  capacity  or  another ;  adding,  by 
way  of  postscript,  ‘  You  know  you  need  not  keep  her  if  you 
do  not  like  ;  it  is  very  ea^  to  send  her  away  for  idleness 
or  impertinence  ;  but  I  wish  to  oblige  Lady  Hercules,  and 
so,  pray,  at  all  events,  write  and  say  that  you  will  try  her,’  *♦ 

“  And  what  has  my  mother  said  in  reply  1  ” 

“  She  did  not  show  me  the  answer ;  but,  from  what  I 
have  collected  from  her  conversation,  she  has  written  a 
most  haughty,  and,  I  presume  it  will  be  said,  a  most  imper- 
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tinent,  letter  to  ooth  the  ladies ;  the  one  to  Lady  Scrim- 
ma^^e,  acconijtunied  with  her  bill,  which  has  not  been  paid 
these  three  years.  I  am  sorry  that  my  mother  has  been  an¬ 
noyed.  My  father,  to  whom  I  related  what  had  taken  place, 
told  me  that  my  mother  was  very  ill-treated  by  Lady  Her¬ 
cules  ;  and  that  she  had  smothered  her  resentment  with  the 
hopes  of  benefitting  her  children  by  her  patronage  ;  but  that 
was  at  a  time  when  she  little  expected  to  be  so  prosperous 
as  she  is  now.** 

“  It  is  all  true,  my  dear  girl ;  I  recollect  my  father  telling 
me  the  whole  story.  However,  I  presume  my  mother, 
now  that  she  can  venture  upon  dehance,  has  not  failed  to 
resort  to  h.** 

“  That  I  am  convinced  of.  I  only  hope  that  she  will  carry 
her  indignation  against  great  people  so  far,  as  not  to  court 
them  as  she  has  done,  and  abandon  all  her  ridicalous  ideas 
of  making  a  match  for  me.  After  all,  she  has  my  welfare 
sincerely  at  heart,  and,  although  mistaken  in  the  means  of 
securing  it,  1  cannot  but  feel  that  she  is  actuated  solely  by 
her  love  for  me.** 

We  then  changed  the  conversation  to  Janet,  about  whom 
I  could  now  speak  calmly  ;  after  which  I  narrated  to  her 
what  had  occurred  during  the  night,  and  my  intention  to 
consult  with  my  father  and  Anderson  upon  the  subject. 

Virmnia  then  left  me  that  she  might  assist  her  mother, 
and  I  hastened  to  my  father’s  ward,  where  I  found  him, 
and,  after  our  first  greeting,  requested  that  he  would  ac¬ 
company  me  to  Anderson’s  office,  as  I  had  something  to 
communicate  to  them  both.  As  I  w’alked  along  with  my 
father,  I  perceived  Spicer  at  a  comer,  with  his  foot  on  a 
stone  step,  and  his  hand  to  his  knee,  as  if  in  pain.  At  last 
he  turned  round  and  saw  us.  I  walked  up  to  him,  and  he 
appeared  a  little  confused,  as  he  said,  “  Ah  !  Tom,  is  that 
you  1  I  did  not  know  you  were  at  Greenwich.” 

“  I  came  here  last  night,”  replied  I ;  “  and  I  must  be  oflf 
again  soon.  Are  you  lame  1” 

“  Lame  ?  No  ;  w'hat  should  make  me  lame  “?  **  replied 
he,  walking  by  the  side  of  us  as  if  he  were  not  so. 

I  looked  at  his  coat,  and  perceived  that  the  third^button 
on  the  right  side  was  missing. 

‘‘  You ’ve  lost  a  button,  Spicer,”  observed  I. 

“  So  I  have,”  replied  he  ;  and,  as  we  had  now  arrived  at 
Anderson’s  door,  my  father  and  1  turned  from  him  to  walk 
in,  and  wished  him  good-by. 

Ander.'M>n  was  in  his  office  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed,  I  communicated  to  them  what  had  occurred  during 
the  night,  expressed  my  conviction  that  Spicer  was  the 
party  who  had  attempted  the  murder.  In  corroboration  I 
reminded  my  father  of  the  loss  of  the  button  from  Spicer’s 
coat,  and  produced  the  one  which  Nanny  had  tom  off. 

“  This  is  something  more  than  suspicion,”  observed  An¬ 
derson  ;  “  but  if,  as  you  say.  Old  Nanny  will  not  give  evi¬ 
dence  against  him,  I  know  not  what  can  be  done.  Did  you 
say  that  the  old  woman  wanted  to  speak  with  me  1  ** 

“  Yes,  and  I  really  wish  that  you  would  call  there 
oftener.” 

“  Well,”  replied  Anderson,  **  I  *11  go,  Tom  ;  but,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  be  of  much  use 
there.  I  have  been  several  times — she  will  gossip  as  long 
as  you  please  ;  but,  if  you  would  talk  seriously,  she  turns  a 
deaf  ear.  You  see,  Tom,  there ’s  little  to  be  gained  when 
you  have  to  contend  with  such  a  besetting  sin  as  avarice. — 
It  is  so  powerful,  especially  in  old  age,  that  it  absorbs  all 
other  feelings.  Still  it  is  my  duty,  and  it  is  also  my  sincere 
wish,  to  call  her  lb  a  proper  sense  of  her  condition.  The 
poor  old  creature  is,  hke  myself,  not  very  far  from  the 
grave  ;  and,  when  once  in  it,  it  will  be  too^  late.  I  will  go, 
Tom  ;  and  most  thankful  shall  I  be,  if,  with  God's  help,  1 
may  prove  of  service  to  her.” 

We  then  left  old  Anderson  to  his  duties,  and  my  father 
went  home  with  me.  We  had  a  long  conversation  relative 
to  my  sister,  as  well  as  about  my  own  affairs.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  have  remained  some  days  at  Greenwich,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  been  there  since  Janet’s  deser¬ 
tion,  and  the  sight  of  every  thing  so  reminded  me  of  her, 
and  made  every  thing  so  hateful  to  me,  that  I  became  very 
melancholy.  My  mother  was,  moreover,  very  cr^,  and 
my  sister  any  thing  but  comfortable  ;  and,  on  the  third  day, 
having  received  a  letter  from  Bramble,  stating  that  he  had 
arrived  at  Deal,  and  that  the  easterly  winds  having  again 
set  in,  they  talked  of  setting  out  again  in  the  galley,  I  made 
this  an  excuse  for  leaving  ;  and,  for  the  first  tune,  did  1  quit 
Greenwich  without  regret. 


CHAPTER  XLI....Ia  which  it  it  pr*v«d  that  tailort  have  very 
correct  ideatat  te  metempaychoait. 

The  day  after  my  return  to  Deal  I  again  embarked  with 
Bramble  and  three  others,  to  follow  up  our  vocation.  The 
second  day  we  were  abreast  of  the  Rain’s  Head,  when  the 
men  in  another  pilot  boat,  which  had  come  out  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  was  close  to  us,  waved  their  hats  and  kept  away 
to  speak  to  us.  We  hove-to  for  them. 

“Have  you  heard  the  newsi”  cried  one  of  the  men. 

“  No.” 

“  I.K>rd  Nelson  has  beat  the  French  and  Spanish  Fleet. 

“  Glad  to  hear  it — huzza !  *’ 

“  Lord  Nelson  ’«  killed.” 

“  Lord  Nelson’s  killed  ! !  ”  the  intelligence  was  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  then  every  voice  was  hushed  ; 
die  other  boat  hauled  her  wind  without  further  communica¬ 
tion,  nor  did  we  at  the  time  think  of  asking  for  any  more. 
The  shock  which  was  given  to  the  whole  country  was 
equally  felt  by  those  who  were  seeking  their  bread  in  a 
small  boat,  and  for  some  little  while  we  steered  our  course 
in  silence. 

“  What  d’  ye  say,  my  lads  T*’  said  Bramble,  who  first 
broke  silence  ;  “  shall  we  haul  up  for  Cawsand,  and  get  a 
paper  1  I  sha’  n’t  be  content  till  I  know  the  whole  history  ** 

This  w'as  consented  to  unanimously  ;  no  one  thought  of 
piloting  vessels  for  the  moment,  and  earning  food  for  their 
families.  When  the  country  awarded  a  public  funeral  to 
ofur  naval  hero,  it  did  not  pay  him  a  more  sincere  trib'>-  j 
than  was  done  in  this  instance  by  five  pilots  in  a  galley.  At 
Cawsand  we  obtained  the  newspaper,  and  after  a  few  pots 
of  beer,  we  again  made  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  Channel. 
It  hardly  need  be  observed,  that  the  account  of  this  winding- 
up,  as  it  proved,  of  eur  naval  triumphs,  with  the  death  of 
Nelson,  was  the  subject  of  conversation  for  more  than  one 
day.  On  the  third,  we  were  all  separated,  having  fallen  in 
with  many  wind-bound  vessels  who  required  our  services. 
Tlie  one  I  took  charge  of  was  a  West  Indiaman,  deeply 
laden  with  nnn  and  sugar,  one  of  a  convoy  which  were  beat¬ 
ing  about  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel.  As  we  were  stand- 
'  ing  out  from  the  English  coast,  the  captain  and  one  of  the 
passengers  were  at  the  taffrail  close  to  me. 

“  WT.at  do  you  think  of  the  weather,  pilot  1  **  said  the 
captain. 

“  I  think  we  shall  have  a  change  of  wind,  and  dirty  wea¬ 
ther  before  twelve  hours  are  over  our  heads,”  replied  I. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  that's  my  opinion  ;  there  is  a  clond 
rising  in  the  south  west ;  and,  look,  there  are  some  of  Mo¬ 
ther  Carey’s  chickens  dipping  in  the  water  astern.” 

"  Where  “I  ”  said  the  passenger,  a  curly-headed  Creole, 
about  twenty  years  old. 

“  Those  small  birds,”  replied  the  captain,  walking  for¬ 
ward. 

The  passenger  went  down  below,  and  soon  returned  with 
his  double-barrelled  fowling-piece. 

“  I  have  long  wished  to  shoot  one  of  those  birds,”  said 
he  i  “  and  now  they  are  so  near,  I  think  I  may  get  a  shot.” 

He  raised  his  piece  several  times  without  firing,  when  the 
captain  came  aft,  and  perceiving  his  intention,  caught  his 
arm  as  he  was  about  to  level  again. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Higgins,  but  I  really  must  re¬ 
quest  that  you  will  not  fire  at  those  birds.” 

“Why  not  1” 

“  Because  I  cannot  permit  it.” 

"  But  what  *8  to  hinder  me  1  **  replied  the  young  man, 
coloring  up ;  “  they  are  not  in  your  manifest,  I  presume.” 

“  No,  sir,  they  are  not ;  but  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I 
would  not  kill  one  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Nay,  I  would  as 
soon  murder  one  of  my  fellow-creatures.” 

“  Well,  that  may  be  your  feeling,  bat  it  *8  not  mine.” 

**  Nevertheless,  sir,  as  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  un¬ 
lucky,  you  will  oblige  me  by  yielding  to  my  request.” 

“  Nonsense  ! — ^just  to  humor  your  superstitious  feeling.” 

“  We  are  not  in  port  yet,  Mr.  Higgins  ;  and  I  must  insist 
upon  it  you  do  not  fire.  You  have  taken  my  gunpowder, 
and  I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  used  in  that  way.” 

During  this  altercation  I  observed  that  many  of  the  sailors 
had  come  aft,  and,  although  they  said  nothing,  were  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  captain.  I  was  aware 
that  there  was  a  superstitious  feeling  among  the  seamen  re¬ 
lative  to  these  birds,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  so  strongly  ex¬ 
emplified  before. 

The  mate  gave  a  wink  to  the  captain,  behind  the  passen- 
fcr’s  back,  and  made  a  motion  to  Wm  to  go  farward,  which 
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the  captain  did.  The  paitsenger  again  rai^d  his  gun,  when 
it  was  seized  by  two  of  the  st'uinen. 

**  You  must  not  fire  at  these  birds,  sir !  ”  said  one  of 
them. 

“  Why,  you  scoundrel  1 — I  ’ll  give  you  the  contents  of 
both  barrels  if  you  don't  leave  my  gun  alone.” 

“  No,  you  won't — you  ’re  not  among  niggers  now, 
ma-^ter,” '  replied  the  seaman  ;  “  and  as  you  have  threat* 
ened  to  shoot  me,  I  must  take  the  gun  from  you.” 

A  sculHe  ejisued,  during  which  both  barrels  were  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  air,  and  the  gun  taken  from  Mr.  Higgins, 
who  was  boiling  with  rage ;  the  gun  was  handed  for¬ 
ward,  and  1  saw  it  no  more.  Mr.  Higgins,  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  went  down  into  the  cabin. 

The  captain  then  came  aft  to  me,  when  I  observed 
that  1  had  no  idea  that  seamen  were  so  very  particular, 
on  that  point  ;  and  I  thought  that  they  had  gone  too 
far. 

“You  may  think  so,  pilot,”  replied  he;  “but  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  fully  believe  that  these  birds  are  as  good  as 
ourselves,  you  will  aot  be  surprised — ” 

“  How  do  you  mean,  as  good  as  ounxdves  I  ” 

“I  believe  that  they  were  every  one  sailors  like  ourselves 
in  former  times  ;  they  are  now  the  sailors'  friends,  come  to 
warn  us  of  the  approaching  storm,  and  I  can  tell  you  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  occurred  in  the  West  Indies,  which  fully 
proves  to  me  that  they  are  not  wantonly  killed  without  a 
judgement  upon  those  who  do  so.  I  never  believed  it  my¬ 
self  liU  then ;  but  old  Mason,  who  is  now  on  board,  was 
one  of  the  same  seamen  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  circum¬ 
stance  happened.” 

“Indeed!  ”  replied  1,  “I  should  like  to  hear  it.” 

“  I  can't  tell  you  now,”  said  he  ;  “I  must  go  down  and 
satisfy  that  puppy  Creole,  whose  sugars  are  on  board  ;  he 
w'ill  otherwise  make  such  a  row  between  me  and  the  own’ 
era,  that  I  may  lose  the  command  of  the  vessel.  And  yet, 
would  you  imagine  it  ?  although  he  will  not  credit  what  1 
tell  him  about  Mother  Carey’s  chickens,  the  foolish  young 
man  firmly  believes  in  the  Obi.” 

I  did  not  think  one  superstition  more  ridiculous  than  the 
other,  but  still,  as  I  always  found  that  it  was  u.selesB  to 
argue  such  points,  I  said  nothing,  and  the  captain  went 
down  into  the  cabin  to  pacify  Mr.  Iliggins. 

It  was  late  in  the  first  w'atch,  and  when  the  passengers 
had  retired  to  bed,  that  the  captain  came  on  deck.  “  Well,” 
said  he,  “  I  told  Mr.  Higgins  my  story,  and  as  there  was  a 
bit  of  Obi  nomsense  in  it,  he  believed  it,  and  he  has  not 
only  made  friends,  but  thanked  me  for  not  having  allowed 
him  to  shoot  the  birds ;  and  now  I  ’ll  tell  yon  the  real 
story — 

“  A  schooner  was  coming  down  from  the  Virgin  Isles 
with  sugar  and  passengers  to  Antigua,  where  I  was  lying 
with  my  ship.  She  had  a  fine  young  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Shedden  on  board ;  and,  besides  other  passengers,  there 
was  an  old  black  woman,  who,  where  she  resided,  had  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  as  an  Obi  wonuA.  I  saw  her  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  you  never  beheld  such  a  complication  of 
wrinkles  as  she  was,  from  her  forehead  to  her  feet,  and  her 
wolly  head  was  as  white  as  snow.  They  were  becalmed 
as  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  islands  ;  and,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  some  Mother  Carey’s  chickens  were  flying  about 
the  stern.  Shedden  mu.st  needs  get  at  his  gun  to  shoot 
them.  The  old  black  woman  sat  near  the  taffrail ;  she 
saw  him  with  his  gun,  but  she  said  nothing.  At  last  he 
fired,  and  killed  three  of  them. 

“  *  There  are  three  down  !  *  cried  out  some  of  the  other 
passengers. 

“  ‘  How  many  I  ’  said  the  old  woman,  raising  her  head  ; 

‘  three  I  Then  count  the  sharks  which  are  coming  up.’ 

“  ‘  Count  the  sharks,  mother  !  why  count  them  !  There 
*8  plenty  of  them,’  replied  Shedden,  laughing. 

“  ‘  I  tell  you  that  there  will  be  but  three  sent,’  replied 
the  old  woman,  who  then  sunk  down  her  head  and  said  no 
more. 

“  Well,  the  negroes  who  were  passengers  on  board,  most 
of  them  Mr.  Shedden’s  slaves,  looked  very  blank,  for  they 
knew  that  old  Etau  never  spoke  without  reason.  In  about 
ten  minutes  afterward,  three  large  sharks  swam  up  to  the 
vessel,  with  their  fins  above  water. 

“  *  There ’s  the  three  sharks,  sure  enough !  ’  said  the  pas¬ 
sengers. 

“  *  Are  they  oome  1  *  said  Etau,  raising  her  head. 


“  ‘  Yes,  nioder,  dare  dey  be — very  large  sliark,’  replied 
one  of  tlie  negroes. 

“  Then  three  are  doomad,’  said  the  old  woman  ;  ‘  and  here 
we  stay,  and  the  waves  shall  not  run,  nor  the  wind  blow, 
till  the  three  sliirks  have  their  lood.  1  say — three  are 
doomed  !  ’ 

“  The  passengers  were  more  or  le»«  alarmed  with  this 
prophecy  of  old  Elau’s  according  as  they  put  tailh  in  her; 
however,  they  all  went  to  bed  quite  well,  and  the  next 
morning  they  got  up  the  same.  Still  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  ;  the  whole  sea  was  as  smooth  as  gla.se,  and  the 
vessel  held  where  she  was  the  night  before,  in  about  six  fa¬ 
thoms  water,  about  a  mile  Irom  the  reef,  and  you  could  see 
the  coral  rocks  beneath  her  bottom  as  plain  as  if  they  were 
high  and  dry  ;  and  what  alarmed  them  the  ne.\t  morning 
was,  that  the  three  large  sharks  were  still  slowly  swimming 
round  and  round  the  schooner.  All  that  day  it  remained  a 
dead  calm,  and  the  heat  was  dreadful,  although  the  awning* 
were  spread.  Night  came  on,  and  the  ;H*ople,  becoming 
more  frightened,  questioned  old  Etau  ;  but  all  the  answer 
she  gave  wes,  *  Three  are  doomed !  ’ 

“  The  passengers  and  crew  were  now  terrified  out  of 
their  wits,  and  they  all  went  to  bed  wiih  very  melancholy 
foreboding!*,  for  the  elements  appeared  as  if  they  were  ar¬ 
rested  till  the  penelty  was  paid.  For,  you  observe,  pilot, 
there  is  always  a  light  breeze  as  regular  as  the  sun  rises  and 
goes  down;  but  now  the  breezes  only  apj>eared  to  skirt  the 
land,  and  when  they  came  from  the  ofling,  invariably 
stopped  two  or  three  miles  from  the  schooner.  It  wasabout 
midnight  that  there  was  a  stir  in  the  cabin,  and  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  Shedden  had  the  yellow  fever,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  another  white  man,  a  sailor  belonging  to  the  schooner, 
then  one  of  Mr.  Shedden’s  slaves.  Well,  there  the  fever 
stopped — no  one  else  was  taken  ill — the  usual  rcmediea  were 
applied,  but  before  morning  they  were  all  three  delirious. 
At  sunrise  it  was  still  calm,  and  continued  so  till  stinset ; 
and  all  day  the  passengers  were  annoyed  by  the  back  fins  of 
the  three  sharks,  which  continued  to  swim  about.  Again 
they  went  to  bed ;  and  just  before  one  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  JSheddcn,  in  his  delirium,  got  out  of  his  bed,  and, 
rushing  on  deck,  jumped  overboard  before  any  one  could 
prevent  him  ;  and  old  Etau,  who  never  left  where  she  sat, 
was  heard  to  say,  ‘  One !  ’  and  the  bell  was  struck  one  by 
the  seiifiian  forward,  who  did  not  know  what  had  happened. 
Morning  came  on  again,  and  there  were  but  two  sharks  to 
be  seen.  About  noon  the  other  white  man  died,  and  he  was 
thrown  overboard ;  and  as  one  shark  si-i/.ed  his  bo<ly  and 
swam  away,  old  Etau  cried,  “Two!’  An  hour  afterwards 
the  negro  died,  and  was  thrown  overboard  and  carried  away 
by  the  third  shark,  and  old  Etau  cried  out,  ‘Three!  the 
price  is  paid  !  ’ 

“  Well,  every  one  crowded  round  the  old  woman  to  hear 
what  she  would  say,  and  they  asked  her  if  all  was  over,  and 
whether  they  should  have  any  wind  1  and  her  reply  was — 
‘  When  the  three  birds  come  from  the  sea  to  replace  those 
which  were  killed.’  For  you  see,  pilot,  if  one  of  these 
birds  are  killed,  it  is  certain  that  some  one  of  the  crew  must 
die  and  be  thrown  overboard  to  become  a  Mother  Carey 
chicken,  and  replace  the  one  that  has  been  destroyed. 
Well,  after  a  time,  although  we  never  saw  them  rise,  three 
Mother  Carey’s  chickens  were  seen  dipping  and  flying  about 
astern  of  the  schooner ;  and  they  told  old  Etau,  who  said, 
‘  You  ’ll  have  wind  and  plenty — and  plenty  of  waves  to  make 
up  for  the  calm  ;  ’  and  so  they  had,  sure  enough,  for  it  came 
on  almost  a  hurricane,  and  the  schooner  scudded  before  it 
under  bare  poles  until  she  arrived  at  Antigua,  with  her  bul¬ 
warks  washed  away,  and  a  complete  wreck.  I  was  there 
at  the  time,  and  old  Mason,  who  was  on  board,  told  me  the 
story,  and  a.sked  me  to  take  him,  as  he  would  not  remain 
on  board  the  schooner.  And  now  I  leave  you  to  judge, 
after  knowing  this  to  be  a  fact,  whether  I  was  not  right  in 
preventing  Mr.  Higgins  from  shoothing  the  Mother  Carey 
chickens'?” 

“  Why,  yes,’-  replied  I ;  “  with  such  a  fact  before  my 
eyes,  I  should  have  done  the  same.” 

Mr.  Higgins  not  venturing  to  kill  any  of  these  recepta¬ 
cles  for  the  sonls  of  departed  seamen,  we  arrived  safely  at 
the  Downs,  where  I  gave  charge  to  a  river  pilot,  for  the 
other  vessels  which  Bramble  and  our  companions  had  taken 
charge  of,  were  all  bound  to  the  Downs,  and  arrived  at 
nearly  the  same  time  that  I  did,  and  we  agreed  to  embark 
again  in  the  galley,  and  run  out  in  quest  of  the  remainder  of 
the  convoy.  This  we  did  on  the  following  day,  much  to 
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the  vexation  of  who  declared  we  only  came  onshore 

to  be  off af^ain.  I  ought  to  observe  that  Bessy  and  I  had  be¬ 
come  much  more  intimate  since  the  explanation  which  had 
taken  place  ;  and  although  it  had  never  entered  my  head 
that  1  should  ever  feel  toward  her  more  than  as  a  brother  to 
a  sister,  I  was  pleased  and  soothed  with  the  touching  proofs 
of  kindness  and  commiseration  which  she  took  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  showing  toward  me. 

CHAP  XLtl....A  heavy  rale,  a  wreck  and  a  reacua. 

We  had  run  out  in  our  galley  as  far  as  the  Start,  when 
the  appearance  of  the  weather  became  very  threatening. 

It  was  just  about  the  time  of  the  equinoctial  gales;  and 
there  was  a  consultation  among  us  whether  we  should 
run  into  Torquay  or  return  to  Deal. 

Bramble  observed,  that  as  the  gale  coming  on  would,  in 
all  probability,  blow  for  three  days,  he  thought  it  was  no 
use  remaining  all  that  time  at  Torquay,  where  we  should 
be  put  to  extra  expense,  and  that  we  should  be  better  on 
shore  at  our  own  homes.  This  remark  decided  the  point ; 
and  about  dusk  we  put  the  boat’s  head  along  shore  for  up 
channel.  The  wind  was  at  that  time  about  S.  S.  W.,  but 
Occasionally  shifting  a  point  or  two.  The  sky  had  become 
covered  over  with  one  black  mass  of  clouds,  which  hung 
down  BO  low  that  they  appeared  almost  to  rest  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  there  was  that  peculiar  titful  moaning  which  is 
ever  the  precursor  of  a  violent  gale  of  wind.  At  night-fall 
we  reef«!d  our  lug  sails ;  and,  while  one  sat  at  the  helm,  the 
rest  of  us  lounged  against  the  gunnel,  buttoned  up  in  our 
pilot-jackets;  some  shutting  their  eyes  as  if  to  invite  sleep, 
others  watching  the  waves,  which  now  rose  fa.st,  and  danced 
and  lopped  at  the  weather  broadside  as  if  they  would  fain 
have  entered  into  the  boat.  But  of  that  we  had  little  fear ; 
our  ga|ley  was  one  of  the  finest  boats  that  ever  swam,  and 
we  felt  as  secure  as  if  we  were  on  board  of  a  three-decked 
ship.  As  the  night  advanced  so  did  the  wind  increase  and 
the  sea  rise  ;  lightning  darted  through  the  clouds,  and  for  a 
moment  we  could  scan  the  horixou.  Every  thing  Was 
threatening  ;  yet  our  boat,  with  the  wind  about  two  points 
free,  rushed  gallantly  along,  rising  on  the  waves  like  a  sea¬ 
bird,  and  sinking  into  the  hollow  of  the  waters  as  if  she  hud  j 
no  fear  of  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  overwhelm  her. 
Thus  did  we  continue  to  run  on  during  the  night,  every 
hour  the  gale  increasing  ;  the  billows  mounting  up  until 
they  broke  in  awful  and  majestic  crests,  and  often  so  near 
to  us  that  we  presented  our  backs  in  a  close  file  against  the 
weather  bulwarks  to  prevent  any  body  of  water  from  pour¬ 
ing  in. 

“We  shall  have  light  soon.”  observed  one  of  the  men. 

“  And  we  shall  want  it  to  beach  the  boat  in  such  weather 
as  this,”  rephed  another.  “  We  shall  have  it  harder  yet 
before  day.” 

“  Depend  upon  it  this  will  be  a  mischievous  gale,”  ob-  ; 
served  Bramble,  “and  our  coast  will  be  strewed  with  j 
wrecks.  Any  ships  under  canvass  now,  between  the  Chan-  ! 
nel  shores,  will  stand  but  a  poor  chance  against  this  heavy 
sea,  which  bears  down  with  such  force.  I ’d  rather  be  in 
this  boat  now  than  in  any  vessel  in  mid  Channel.” 

“  And  I  had  rather  be  on  shore  than  in  either,”  re¬ 
joined  I. 

“  Well,  Tom,”  said  one  of  the  pilots,  "  I  do  really  be¬ 
lieve  you  this  time.” 

When  it  was  broad  daylight,  the  coast  to  leeward  pre- 
iiented  a  wild  and  terrific  ssene,  lashed  as  it  was  by  the  fu¬ 
rious  surf  which  dashed  its  spray  half  way  up  the  towering 
white  cliffi,  for  it  was  within  two  hours  of  high-water. 
The  waves  were  now  really  mountains  high,  and  their 
broad  surfaces  were  pitted  into  little  waves  by  the  force  of 
the  wind,  which  covered  the  whole  expanse  of  waters  with 
one  continued  foam.  On  our  weatherbow  a  vessel  with  her 
foremast  gone  was  pitching  heavily,  and  at  times  nearly 
buried  lieneath  the  wild  tumult.  Her  fate  was  sealed;  to 
leeward  were  the  cliffs  of  the  South  Foreland,  and  on  our 
leehow  lay  the  shelving  beach  of  Deal. 

“  This  will  be  awkward  landing,  shipmates,”  said  Bram¬ 
ble  ;  “  and  yet  we  must  try  it.  I  ’ll  hll  my  pipe— hope  it 
Won’t  be  the  last.” 

Although  not  said  in  a  serious  manner,  there  were  few  of 
Us  whose  hearts  did  not  flutter  responsively  to  this  surmise, 
for  the  danger  became  every  instant  more  imminent,  and  we 
knew  what  a  terrific  surf  there  must  be  then  running  on  the 
ahingle  beach.  But  we  now  rapidly  approached  the  shore ; 


we  were  near  to  the  floating  light,  and  in  the  roadstead  not 
a  vessel  remained  ;  all  had  weighed  and  preferred  being 
under  what  canvass  they  could  bear.  At  last  we  were  with¬ 
in  two  cables  length  of  the  beach,  and  even  at  this  distance 
from  it  we  Were  surrounded  with  the  breakers ;  the  surf 
broke  many  feet  high,  and  roared  as  it  rushed  up  with  a 
velocity  that  was  appalling,  dashing  the  foam  right  to  the 
door  of  Bramble’s  cottage,  which  was  forty  or  fifty  yards 
higher  than  it  generally  gained  to,  even  in  very  bad  weather ; 
we  now  lowered  our  sails,  stowed  them  in  the  boat,  and 
got  our  oars  to  pass,  backing  against  the  surf  to  prevent  it 
forcing  us  on  the  beach  until  the  proper  time. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  known  to  many  of  my  readers, 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  regularity  even  in  the  wild  waves ; 
that  is,  occa.rionally  a  master  wave,  as  it  is  termed,  from 
being  of  larger  dimensions  than  its  predecessors,  pours  its 
whole  volume  on  the  beach  ;  after  which,  by  watching  youf 
time,  you  will  find  that  two  waves  will  run  into  one  another, 
and,  as  it  were,  neutralize  each  other,  so  that,  for  a  few 
seconds,  you  have  what  they  call  a  smooth ;  the  safest  plan 
of  landing  then  is  to  watch  these  two  chances,  either  run 
in  on  the  master  wave,  or  to  wait  till  the  arrival  of  the 
smooth. 

The  latter  is  generally  preferred,  and  with  good  reason, 
as  unless  a  boat  can  be  forced  in  as  fast  as  the  master  wave 
runs  in,  you  are  worse  off  than  if  you  had  landed  at  any 
other  time. 

The  helm  had  been  resigned  to  Bramble,  who  ordered 
me  to  go  farward  with  the  boat’s  painter,  a  long  coil  of 
rope,  and  stand  ready  either  to  leap  out  with  it,  or  throw  it 
to  those  on  shore,  as  might  be  most  advisable ;  the  other 
men  were  sitting  on  the  thwarts,  their  long  oars  in  the  rol- 
locks,  backing  out  as  desired,  and  all  ready  to  strain  every 
nerve,  when  the  order  was  given  by  Bramble  to  pull  in. 

The  danger  which  we  were  about  to  incur  was  fully  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  crowds  which  were  assembled  on  the  beach  ; 
not  only  the  pilots,  w’ho  stood  there  ready  to  assist  us— 
some  with  ropes  with  iron  hooks  at  the  end  of  them— oth¬ 
ers  all  ready  to  dart  into  the  surf  to  hold  on  the  boat,  or,  if 
required,  to  link  their  arms  together,  so  as  to  form  a  living 
chain  which  the  undertow  could  not  drag  away  with  it ; 
higher  up,  women  and  children,  their  clothes  driven  by  the 
furious  gale,  with  one  hand  holding  on  their  caps,  and  with 
the  other  supporting  themselves  by  the  gunnels  of  the  boats 
hauled  up,  the  capstems,  or  perhaps  an  anchor  with  its 
fluke  buried  in  the  ahingle,  were  looking  on  with  dismay 
and  with  beating  hearts,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  ventur¬ 
ous  attempt,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  form  of  Bessy,  who 
was  in  advance  of  all  the  others. 

After  a  careful  watching  for  perhaps  two  minutes  on  the 
part  of  Bramble,  he  gave  the  word,  and  on  da.«>hed  the  gal¬ 
ley  toward  the  strand,  keeping  pace  with  the  wild  surges, 
and  although  buried  in  the  foam,  not  shipping  one  djop  of 
water. 

“  Now,  my  men,  give  way — for  your  lives  give  way,” 
cried  Bramble,  as  a  cresting  wave  came  towering  on,  as  if 
in  angry  pursuit  of  m.  The  men  obeyed,  but,  in  their  ex¬ 
ertions,  the  stroke  oar  snapped  in  two,  the  man  fell  back, 
and  prevented  the  one  behind  him  from  pulling ;  our  fate 
was  sealed ;  the  surge  poured  over,  and  throwing  us  broad¬ 
side  to  the  beach,  we  were  rolled  over  and  over  in  the 
boiling  serf.  A  cry  was  heard — a  cry  of  terror  and  despair  - 
on  the  part  of  the  women.  I  heard  it  as  I  was  swept 
away  by  the  undertow,  and  the  next  wave  poured  over  me  j 
but  all  was  activity  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
were  or  the  beach ;  tl  le  next  wave  that  run  in,  they  recov¬ 
ered  me  and  two  more  by  linking  their  arms  and  allowing 
the  surf  to  break  them.  We  w  ere  so  much  bruised  that  we 
could  not  stand  ;  they  dragged  us  up,  and  left  us  to  the  wo¬ 
men.  Bramble  and  four  others  were  still  struggling  for  life  ; 
again  two  were  saved — but  the  men  on  the  beach  were  ex¬ 
hausted  by  their  strenuous  exertions. 

I  had  just  recovered  myself  so  as  to  sit  up,  w'hen  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  Were  not  acting  in  concert  as  before  ;  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  last  attempt,  several  of  them  had  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  with  their  own  lives.  Bessy  was  now  down  among 
them  wildly  gesticulating  ;  Bramble  still  floated  on  the  boil¬ 
ing  surf ;  but  no  chain  was  again  formed  ;  the  wave  poured 
in,  bearing  him  on  its  crest ;  it  broke,  and  he  was  swept 
away  again  by  the  undertow,  which  dragged  him  back  with 
a  confused  heap  of  shingles,  clattering  one  over  the  other 
as  they  descended.  I  saw  him  again,  just  as  another  wave 
several  feet  in  height  was  breaking  over  him-— I  felt  that  he 
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Alas !  they  were 
Upwards  of  three 
dreadful  gale,  and 
bewailed  its  many 


her  I  have  been  in  to  see  her  ;  and  now,  Tom,  let’s  go  down ; 

1  never  felt  the  want  of  a  pipe  so  much  as  1  do  now.” 

CHAPTER  XLIIl.  ...A  8ceBe  in  the  lloepilel,  anA  ■  ttraaKe  Disco- 
very. 

In  a  very  few  days  Ilramble  and  TIessy  were  stilfiriently 
recovered  to  resume  their  usual  avocations ;  but  the  former 
express'd  no  willingness  to  embark  again,  and  liewy’s  per- 
suH.«ion.s  assisted  to  retain  him  at  the  cottage.  With  me  it 
was  ditferent ;  1  was  still  restless  and  anxious  for  change  ; 
my  feelings  toward  liessy  were  those  of  admiration  and  es¬ 
teem,  but  not  yet  of  love  ;  yet  I  could  not  help  recalling  to 
mind  the  words  of  Hramble,  C)bs*‘rve  how  she  pert'orms 
those  duties  which  fall  to  her  lot  ;  if  she  is  a  good  daughter 
.  she  will  make  a  good  wife.”  I  felt  that  she  would  make  a 
I  good  wife  ;  and  1  wished  that  1  could  have  torn  from  my  bo¬ 
som  the  remembrance  of  Janet,  and  have  sul>stiluted  the 
form  of  Bessy  in  her  place.  We  had  been  at  the  cottage 
1  nearly  a  week,  when  1  received  a  letter  from  Anderson;  he 
I  informed  me  that  he  had  visited  Old  Nanny,  who  had  made 
her  will  in  due  form,  and  confided  it  to  him  ;  and  that  he 
thought  that  she  was  mure  inclinvd  to  listen  to  him  than  .»he 
had  before  been  ;  that  my  father,  and  mother,  and  sister, 
were  well ;  and  that  Spicer  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  the 
,  hospital,  with  an  absi'ess  in  his  knee,  occasioned  by  running 
something  into  it  ;  and  that  it  was  reported  that  he  was  very 
ill,  and,  in  all  probability,  amputation  must  take  place.  1 
felt  convinced  that  Spicer  must  have,  in  his  hasty  retreat, 

'  fallen  over  the  iron  railings  which  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
I  which  had,  as  1  mentioned,  tripiied  me  up  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
:  fervnce,  that,  as  the  spikes  of  the  railing  were  from  me,  and 
i  conseijuently  I  met  with  little  injury,  they  must  have  been 
I  toward  him,  and  had  penetrated  his  knee  ;  and  thus  it  was 
I  that  he  had  received  the  iiijurj’.  Anderson  al.so  stated  that 
i  they  were  very  busy  at  the  Hospital,  receiving  the  men  who 
had  been  maimed  in  the  glorious  battle  ot  'fiatalgar.  Alto¬ 
gether,  I  made  up  my  ri.uU  that  1  would  take  the  first  ship 
that  wa.s  otl'ercd  fur  pilotage  up  the  river,  that  I  might  know 
more  of  what  was  going  on  ;  and,  as  we  sat  down  to  supper, 
I  mentioned  my  intentions  to  Bramble. 

'  “  All ’s  right,  Tom,  you  ’re  young,  and  ought  to  be  mov¬ 

ing  ;  but,  just  now,  I  intend  to  take  a  spell  on  shore.  I 
have  promist  d  Bessy,  and  how  can  1  rffus<-  her  any  thing, 

I  dear  girl !  1  do  n’t  mean  to  say  that  I  shall  never  pilot  a 

i  ve.ssrd  again  ;  but  I  do  feel  that  I  am  not  .-o  young  as  I  was, 

:  and  this  last  alluir  has  shaken  me  not  a  little,  that ’s  tlie 
truth  of  it.  There ’s  a  time  for  all  things ;  and  when  a  man 
has  enough  he  ought  to  be  content,  and  not  venture  more. 
Besides,  1  can’t  bear  to  make  liessy  unhappy  ;  so,  you  see, 
1  ’ve  half  promised— only  half  Ik'ssy,  you  know.” 

“  I  think  you  wovld  have  done  right  if  you  had  promised 
altogether,”  replied  * ;  “  you  have  enough  to  live  upon,  and 
are  now'  getting  a  httle  in  years.  Wy  sli<  uid  you  not  stay 
on  shore,  and  leave  them  to  work  who  want  the  money  I  ” 

Bossy’s  eyes  beamed  gratefully  towards  me,  a-s  I  thus 
a.ssisted  her  w'i.-^hes.  “  ^  on  hear,  father,”  said  she,  fondling 
him,  “Tom  agrees  with  me.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  replied  Bramble,  with  a  sigh,  “  if - ;  but  we 

cannot  have  all  we  wish  in  this  world.” 

Ik'ssy  and  I  both  felt  what  he  would  have  referred  to,  and 
we  were  silent.  She  cast  dow’n  her  eyes,  and  appeared 


was  lost ;  when  Bessy,  with  a  hook  rope  in  her  hand,  darted 
towards  him  right  under  the  wave  as  it  turned  over,  and  as 
she  clasped  his  body,  they  both  disappeared  under  the 
mountain  surge.  Another  shriek  was  raised  by  the  women, 
while  the  men  stood  as  if  paralysed;  In  my  excitement  I 
had  gained  my  legs,  and  1  hastened  to  seize  the  part  of  th« 
rope  which  remained  on  the  beach.  Others  then  came  and 
helped  ;  we  hauled  upon  it ;  and  found  that  there  was 
weight  at  the  end.  Another  sea  poured  in  ;  we  hastily  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  slack  of  the  rope,  and  when  the  water  re¬ 
treated,  we  found  both  Bramb’e  and  Bessy  clinging  to  the 
rope.  In  a  moment  the  men  rushed  down  and  hauled  up 
the  bodies.  Bramble  had  held  of  the  rope  by  both  handis 
— it  was  the  clutch  of  death  ;  Bessy  had  her  arms  round 
her  father’s  neck  ;  both  were  senseless.  The  boatmen  car¬ 
ried  them  up  to  the  cottage,  and  the  usual  methods  of  re¬ 
covery  were  resorted  to  with  success.  Still  we  had  to  la¬ 
ment  the  death  of  two  of  our  best  pilots,  whose  loss  their 
wives  and  children  were  loudly  wailing,  and  whose  bodies 
were  not  found  for  many  days  afterward 
not  the  oflly  ones  who  were  lamented, 
hundred  vessels  were  lost  during  that 
hardly  a  sea-port  or  fishing  town  but 
dead. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  women  who  attended  Bessy  were 
more  active  than  the  men,  or  that  she  was  younger,  and  her 
circulation  of  blood  was  more  rapid,  or  because  she  was  a 
female,  certain  it  is  that  Bessy  first  recovered  her  speech, 
and  her  first  que.«tion  was,  “  Where  was  her  father  I  ” — 

Bramble  did  not  speak,  but  fell  into  a  sleep  immediately  af¬ 
ter  he  was  brought  to  life.  I  had  changed  my  clothes,  and 
was  watching  by  him  for  an  hour  or  more  wiien  he  woke 
up. 

“  Ah  !  Tom,  is  that  you  1  Where ’s  Bessy  I” 

“  She  is  in  bed,  but  quite  recovered.” 

“  Quite  recovered — I  recollect.  I  say,  Tom,  ain’t  she  a 
fine  creature  1  God  bless  her.  Well,  she  owes  me  nothing 
now  at  all  events.  I  think  I  should  like  to  get  up,  Tom.  1 
wonder  whether  I  smashed  my  old  pipe  on  the  shingle  I 
just  look  into  my  wet  jacket.  1  say,  Tom,  were  they  all 
saved  I  ” 

“  No,”  I  replied  ;  “  Fisher  and  Harrison  were  both 
drowned.” 

“  Poor  fellows  !  I  wish  they  had  been  spared.  Fi.sher 
has  seven  children — and  Harrison,  he  has  a  wife,  I  think.” 

“  Yes,  and  two  children,  father.” 

“  Poor  woman  !  God's  will  be  done  !  He  giveth  and  he 
taketh  away  !  Tom,  I  i.iu.st  get  up  and  see  Bessy.” 

I  assisted  Bramble  to  dress,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  put  on 
his  clothes  he  went  to  Bessy’s  room.  I  stayed  at  the  door. 

“  You  may  come  in,  Tom  ;  she ’s  inufCed  up  in  her  blank¬ 
ets,  and  fast  asleep.” 

“  Quite  fast,”  said  Mrs.  Maddox  ;  “  she  has  slept  more 
than  an  hour.  Dear  heart,  it  will  do  her  good.” 

Bramble  ki.ssed  Bessy’s  pale  foreheadj  but  it  did  not 
waken  her.  “  Look,  Tom,”  said  Bramble,  “  look  at  that 
smooth,  clear  skin — those  pretty  features.  Look  at  the  del¬ 
icate  creature  !  and  would  you  have  thought  that  she  would 
have  dared  what  no  man  dared  to  do — that  she  would  have 
defied  those  elements  raging  in  their  might,  and  have 
snatched  their  prey  from  their  very  gra.sp  1  Did  I  ever  im¬ 
agine,  when  I  brought  her  as  a  helpless  baby  on  shore,  that  .  busy  with  In  r  fork,  although  she  was  eating  nothing.  I  no 


she  would  ever  have  repaid  the  debt  with  such  interest,  or 
that  such  a  weak  instruin?iit  should  have  been  chosen  by 
the  Lord  to  save  one  who  otherw’ise  must  have  peri.'-hcd  1 
But  His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  he  works  as  he  thinks 
fit.  Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  Bessy, — and  may  your  fond 
heart  never  bv  again  put  to  such  trial !  Is  she  not  beautiful, 
Tom  I  just  like  a  piece  of  cold  marble.  Thank  Heaven, 
she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepelh  !  ” 

I  certainly  never  did  look  upon  Bessy  with  so  much  inte¬ 
rest  ;  there  was  something  so  beautifully  calm  in  her  coun¬ 
tenance  as  she  lay  there  like  an  eflTigy  on  a  tomb,  hardly  ap¬ 
pearing  to  breathe  ;  and  when  I  thought  of  tlic  courage  and 
devotion  shown  but  a  few  hours  before  by  the  present  al¬ 
most  inanimate  form,  I  bent  over  her  with  admiration,  and 
felt  as  if  I  could  kneel  before  the  beautiful  shrine  which  con¬ 
tained  such  an  energetic  and  noble  spirit.  While  this  was 
passing  through  my  mind.  Bramble  had  knelt  by  the  bed- 
aide  and  was  evidently  in  prayer  ;  when  he  rose  up  he  said, 
“  Come  away,  Tom ;  she  is  a  maiden,  and  may  feel  ashamed 
if  she  awaken  and  find  us  men  standing  by  her  bed-side. 
Let  me  know  when  she  wakes  up,  Mrs.  Maddox,  and  tell 


longer  felt  the  repugnance  that  I  had  a  »-liort  time  In-fore 
and  I  wiis  in  deep  reverie,  watching  the  changes  of  her 
beautiful  countenance,  when  she  looked  up.  Our  eyes  met  ; 
i  she  must  have  read  my  thoughts  in  mine,  for  from  that  mo- 
i  ment  each  hour  increased  our  intimacy  and  confidence. 

!  We  were  no  longer  afraid  of  each  other. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  conversation  an  opportunity  wat 
given  to  me  of  going  up  the  river,  which  I  did  not  neglect ; 
and  h'rtving  delivered  up  charge  of  the  ship,l  hastened  down 
to  Greenwich.  I  found  every  thing  in  statu  quo  at  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  house,  and  Virginia  much  pleased  at  their  being  no 
i  lodgers.  Anderson  I  met  walking  with  Ben  the  Whaler  and 
my  father.  He  told  me  that  Spicer  had  refused  to  have  his 
'  leg  amputated,  when  the  surgeon  had  pointed  out  the  ne- 
j  cessity  of  the  operation  ;  and  that  it  was  now  said  that  it 
i  was  too  late  to  have  the  operation  performed  ;  and  that 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  his  recovery.  They  asked 
me  many  questions  relative  to  the  narrow  escape  of  Bram¬ 
ble,  and  the  behaviour  of  Bessy. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  away,  I  set  off  to  the  Hospital  to 
ee  Spicer ;  for,  as  the  reader  most  be  aware,  I  had  many 
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reasons  for  having  communication  with  him  ; — not  that  I 
expected  that  at  hrat  he  would  acknowledge  any  thing ;  I 
knew  that  hia  heart  waa  hardened,  and  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  hia  danger  ;  but  1  had  his  aecreta, — he  was  indeed  in  my 
power ;  and  I  hoped,  by  terrifying  him,  to  obtain  (he  infor 
Illation  which  I  wished. 

1  found  him  in  bed,  in  the  comer  of  the  Hospital  ward,  to 
the  left.  He  was  looking  very  pale,  and  apparently  was  in 
great  pain. 

“  Spicer,”  said  I,  I  have  come  to  see  you  ;  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  of  your  accident.  How  is  your  leg*?  is  it  better  1 

”  No,  not  much,”  replied  he,  writhing,  ‘‘ I  am  in  great 
pain  ;  another  mau  would  scream  out  with  the  agony  ;  but 
1  ’m  like  the  wolf — I  ’ll  die  without  complaint.” 

“  But  you  do  n’t  think  that  you  ’re  going  to  die,  Spicer  T” 

‘‘  No,  Jack,  I  do  n’t  think  that,  I  never  have  thought  that, 
when  1  have  been  worse  than  now.  I  ’ll  never  believe  that 
1  ’in  dead  until  I  find  myself  so.  It  must  come  some  time  or 
another,  but  I 'm  hale  and  hearty  in  constitution  as  yet,  and 
my  time  is  not  yet  come.” 

“  It  was  the  iron  railings  which  you  fell  over,  was  it  not  1 
I  fell  over  them  myself  the  same  night  when  I  landed,  on 
the  Monday,  going  up  to  Old  Nanny’s.” 

Who  told  you  it  was  those  cursed  spikes  1  Well,  well, 
so  it  was ;  but  not  on  the  Monday,  Jack,  it  was  on  the 
Wednesday.” 

“  Nay,  that  cannot  be  ;  for,  e*  the  Tuesday,  as  I  went 
down  to  the  beach,  I  saw  them  all  fixed  up  in  the  stone¬ 
work,  and  soldered  in.  It  must  have  been  on  the  Monday 
— the  night  on  wWch  Old  Nanny  was  nearly  smothered  by 
some  one  who  went  in  to  rob  her.  I  came  there  just  in 
time  to  save  her  life— indeed,  if  you  recollect,  you  were 
lame  the  next  day,  when  I  met  you  in  the  Hospital.” 

“  Well,  Jack,  you  may  think  w'hat  you  please  ;  but  1  tell 
you  it  was  on  the  Wednesday.” 

”  Then  you  must  have  fallen  over  something  else.” 

‘‘  Perhaps  I  did.” 

“Well,  it’s  of  no  consequence.  I’m  glad  to  find 
that  you  ’re  so  much  better ;  for  I  was  told  that  the  doctor 
had  said - ” 

“  What  did  the  doctor  say  I  ”  interrupted  Spicer. 

“  Why,  it ’s  better  to  tell  the  truth  ;  he  said  it  was  im 
possible  for  you  to  get  over  it — that  the  inflammation  was 
too  great  to  allow  of  amputation  now,  and  that  it  must  end 
in  mortification.” 

“  He  said  that !  ”  said  Spicer,  wildly,  raising  himself  on 
his  elbow. 

“  Yes,  he  did  ;  and  it ’s  known  all  over  the  Hospital.” 

“  Well,”  replied  Spicer,  “  he  may  have  said  so ;  but  I 
think  1  ought  to  know  best  how  I  feel.  He ’ll  be  here  in 
half  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  I  ’ll  put  the  question  to  him. 

I ’m  a  little  tired.  Jack,  so  do  n’t  speak  to  me  any  more 
just  now.” 

“  Shall  I  go  away,  Spicer '?  ” 

“  No,  no,  stay  here.  There  *8  a  book  or  two ;  read 
them  till  I  feel  a  little  stronger.” 

That  my  communication  had  had  an  effect  upon  Spicer 
was  evident.  He  was  startled  at  the  idea  of  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  which  he  had  not  contemplated.  Alas ! 
who  is  not  I  He  shut  his  eyes,  and  I  watched  him ;  the 
perspiration  trickled  down  his  forehead.  I  took  up  the  j 
book  he  had  pointed  out  to  me  ;  it  was  (he  History  of  the  ^ 
Buccaneeri,  with  plates ;  and  I  thought  then  that  it  was  a  | 
parallel  of  Spicer’s  own  career.  I  looked  at  the  plates,  for  | 
I  was  not  much  inclined  to  read.  In  a  few  minutes  Spicer  ^ 
opened  his  eyes.  “  I  am  better  now.  Jack,  the  faintness  I 
has  passt'd  away.  What  book  is  that  1— oh,  the  Bucca-  j 
neers.  That  and  Dampier’s  Voyages  w'ere  the  only  two  | 
books  of  my  father’s  library  that  I  ever  thought  worth  ' 
reading.  Have  you  ever  read  it  f  ”  i 

“  No,”  replied  I,  “  I  never  have.  Will  you  lend  it  to 
mel” 

“  Yes ;  I  *11  give  it  to  you.  Jack,  if  you  like.” 

“  Thank  you.  Was  your  father  a  sailor,  Spicer,  as  wc 
as  you  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Jack,  a  sailor  every  inch  of  him.” 

“  Did  you  ever  sail  with  him  1  ” 

"No,  he  died  about  the  time  that  I  wa.sbom.” 

Here  the  doctor,  who  was  going  round  the  wards,  came 
up  to  Spicer,  and  asked  him  how  he  felt.  “  Pretty  well. 
Doctor,”  said  he. 

“  Come,  we  must  look  at  your  leg,  my  man ;  it  will  re¬ 
quire  dressing.  Is  it  very  painful  1  ” 


Why,  yes,  sir:  it  has  been  very  painful,  indeed,  all 
night.” 

The  Hospital  mates  unbandaged  Spicer’s  leg,  and  took 
off  the  poultices ;  and  I  was  horrified  when  1  saw  the  state 
i  which  his  leg  was  in— one  mass  of  ulceration  from  the 
I  middle  of  the  thigh  down  to  half  way  below  his  knee, 
j  and  his  ankle  and  foot  swelled  twice  their  size  ;  a  similar 
I  infiammation  extending  up  to  his  hip.  The  doctor  com- 
1  pressed  his  lips,  and  looked  very  grave.  He  removed  some 
‘  pieces  of  Hesh,  it  was  then  cleaned  and  fresh  poultices 
j  put  on. 

j  “  Doctor,”  said  Spicer,  who  had  watched  his  counten- 
j  ance,  “  they  say  in  the  Hospital  that  you  have  stated 
I  that  I  cannot  live.  Now,  1  should  wish  to  know  your 
opinion  myself  on  this  subject,  as  I  believe  1  am  the  most 
interested  party.” 

“  Why,  my  man,”  said  the  doctor,  “  you  certainly  are 
in  great  danger ;  and  if  you  have  any  affairs  to  settle,  per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  prudent  so  to  do.” 

“  That ’s  a  quiet  way  of  saying  there  is  no  hope  for  me  ; 
is  it  not,  doctor  I  ”  replied  Spicer. 

“  I  fear,  my  good  man,  there  is  very  little.” 

“Tell  me  plainly,  sir,  if  you  please,-’  replied  Spicer; 
“  is  there  any  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  not,  my  good  man  ;  it ’s  un¬ 
pleasant  to  say  so ;  but  perhaps  it  is  kindness  to  tell  the 
truth.” 

“  Well  sir,  that  is  honest.  May  I  ask  you  how  long  I  may 
expect  to  live  I” 

“That  will  depend  upon  when  the  mortification  takes 
place — about  thrve  days ;  after  that,  my  poor  fellow,  you 
will  probably  be  no  more.  Would  you  like  the  chaplain  to 
come  and  see  you  1  ” 

“  Thank  you,  sir  ;  when  I  do  Til  send  for  him.” 

The  doctor  and  the  attendants  went  away  to  the  other  pa¬ 
tients.  I  was  silent.  At  last  Spicer  spoke. 

“Well,  Jack,  you  were  right;  so  it  is  all  over  with  me. 
Somehow  or  another,  although  I  bore  up  against  it,  I  had  an 
i  Inkling  of  it  myself,  the  pain  has  been  so  dreadful.  Well, 
we  can  die  but  once,  and  I  shall  die  game.” 

“  Spicer,”  said  I,  “  that  you  will  die  without  fear  I  know 
very  well ;  but,  still,  you  know  that  you  should  not  die  with¬ 
out  feeling  sorry  for  the  sins  you  have  committed,  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  pardon.  We  have  all  of  us,  the  very  best  of  us,  to 
make  our  peace  with  Heaven ;  so,  had  I  not  better  tell  the 
!  chaplain  to  come  and  talk  with  you  I” 

I  “  No,  Jack,  no  ;  I  want  no  parsons  praying  by  my  side. 
Wh^t ’s  done  is  done,  and  can ’t  be  undone.  Go  now.  Jack, 
I  wish  to  get  a  little  sleep.” 

“  Shall  I  come  and  see  you  to-morrow,  Spicer  1  ” 

“  Yes,  come  when  you  will;  I  like  to  have  some  one  to 
talk  to  ;  it  keeps  me  from  thinking.” 

I  wished  him  good  day,  and  went  away  with  the  book  in 
my  hand.  Before  I  went  home  I  sought  out  old  Anderson, 
and  told  him  what  had  passed.  “  He  will  not  see  the  chap¬ 
lain,  Anderson,  but,  perhaps,  he  will  see  you  ;  and,  by  de¬ 
grees,  you  can  bring  him  to  the  subject.  It  is  dreadful  that 
a  man  should  die  in  that  way.” 

“  Alas  for  the  pride  of  us  wretched  worms  !”  ejaculated 
Anderson  ;  “  he  talks  of  dying  game — that  is  to  say,  he  de¬ 
fies  his  Maker.  Yes,  Jack,  I  will  go  and  see  him  ;  and 
happy  I  am  that  he  has  a  few  days  to  live.  I  will  see  him 
to-night ;  but  will  not  say  much  to  him,  or  he  might  refuse 
my  coming  again.” 

I  went  home.  I  was  not  in  a  very  gay  humor,  for  the 
sight  of  Spicer’s  leg,  and  the  announcement  of  his  situation, 
had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  I  sat  down  to  read 
the  book  which  Spicer  had  made  me  a  present  of.  I  was 
interrupted  by  my  mother  requesting  me  to  go  a  message 
for  her,  and  during  my  absence  Virginia  had  taken  up  the 
book. 

“  Who  lent  you  this  book,  Tom  1”  said  she,  when  I  re¬ 
turned. 

“  Spicer — the  man  whom  they  call  Black  Sam,  who  is 
now  dying  in  the  Hospital.”  _  _  * 

“  Well,  that ’s  not  the  name  on  the  title-page — it  is  Wal-" 
ter  James,  Tynemouth.” 

“  Walter  James,  did  you  say,  dear  1  Let  me  look  !  Even 
so.” 

“  \Vhjr,  what ’s  the  matter,  Tom  1”  said  my  sister ;  “yon 
look  as  if  you  were  puzzled.”  , 

And  indeed  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  did  ;  for  it  at  once  r«- 
called  to  my  mind  that  Old  Nanny’s  married  name  was  /amet. 
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and  that  ^^pice^  had  said  that  hi:)  father  was  a  sailor,  and  ' 
that  he  had  died  at  the  time  that  he  was  born,  which  agreed  I 
with  the  narrative  of  Old  Nanny.  The  conclusions  which  I 
came  to  in  a  moment  made  me  shudder. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  I  was  surprised,  if  not  frightened  ;  but 
you  do  n’t  know  why,  nor  can  I  tell  you  ;  for  it  is  not  my  j 
secret.  Let  me  look  at  the  book  again  1  ”  < 

Here  my  father  came  in,  and  the  conversation  took  adif-  . 
ferent  turn,  which  1  was  not  sorry  for,  I  wished,  however,  ' 
to  be  left  to  my  own  retlections ;  so  I  soon  afterward  took  up 
my  candle,  and  retired  to  my  room.  | 

I  tunied  the  subject  over  in  my  mind  in  a  hundred  ways,  | 
but  could  not  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  best  method  ; 
of  proceeding.  At  last  I  thought  1  would  see  Peter  Ander-  j 
son  the  next  day,  and  take  his  advice.  1  was  out  immedi¬ 
ately  after  breakfast ;  but  I  could  not  find  Anderson,  so  I  I 
walked  to  the  Hospital  to  see  .Spicer.  I  found  Amlerson 
sitting  by  his  bed-side,  but  they  were  not  then  conversing. 
After  a  short  time  Anderson  rose,  and  giving  a  slight  shake 
of  the  head,  as  if  to  inform  me  that  he  had  no  success,  he 
walked  away 

“He  has  ben  trying  to  convert  me,”  said  Spicer,  with  a 
grim  smile. 

“  He  has  been  trying,  Spicer,  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of 
your  condition  ;  and  is  he  not  kind  T  he  can  have  no  inter¬ 
est  but  your  own  good.  Do  you  think  no  one  knows  the 
sins  you  have  committed  except  yourself  1 — there  is  one 
eye  which  sees  all.” 

“  Come,  Jack,  no  preaching.” 

“  Spicer,  yon  are  here  under  a  false  name,  and  you  think 
no  knows  any  thing  about  you  ;  but  every  thing  has  been 
discovered  by  me  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  has 
been  made  known  providentially,  and  for  your  good.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  replied  Spicer,  “  and  pray  what  do  you  know  T 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  all  the  sins  I  have  committed.” 

“  No,  Spicer,  but  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  of  the  sins  which 
you  yourstdf  are  not  aware  of  ;  but  first  answer  me — you 
know  that  you  cannot  live  long,  Spicer ;  will  you  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  what  I  state  is  correct,  should  it  really  be  so  !” 

"  I  give  you  my  word,  that  if  you  tell  me  any  thing  about 
me  which  is  true,  that  I  will  acknowledge  it ;  so  now,  Mr. 
Fortuneteller,  here ’s  my  hand — it  may  be  useful,  you  know, 
in  helping  your  discovery.” 

“  I  do  not  want  your  hand,  Spicer ; — now  hear  me.  Is 
not  your  name  James  1 — and  were  you  not  born  at  Tyne¬ 
mouth  1  ” 

Spicer  started.  “  How  did  you  find  that  out  1  Well, 
Tom,  it  is  so,  and  what  then  1  ” 

“  As  you  told  me  yourself,  although  I  knew  it  before,  your 
father  was  lost  at  sea,  about  the  time  that  you  were  born. 
Spicer,  I  know  how  you  left  your  mother,  and  how  you  re¬ 
turned  from  you  know  where — how  you  robbed  her  of  every 
farthing,  and  left  her  again  destitute  and  in  misery.  Is 
there  nothing  to  repent  of  in  that,  Spicer  1  ” 

“  Who  the  devil - ” 

“  Nay,  Spicer,  the  devil  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
discovery.” 

“  Strange,  strange  indeed,”  muttered  Spicer ;  “  but  still, 
it  is  true.” 

“  Spicer,  you  know  best  how  your  life  was  passed  from 
that  time  until  you  came  into  the  Hospital ;  but  it  was  to 
be  hoped,  that  when  laid  up  to  rest  in  this  haven,  after  such 
a  stormy  life,  that  you  would  have  amended  your  life  ;  but 
what  have  you  done  1  ” 
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“And  what  have  I  done  I’’ 

“What  would  have  brought  you  to  the  gallows,  if  I  had 
not  held  my  tongue.  You  attempted  to  murder  the  old  wo¬ 
man  to  obtain  her  money,  and  in  escaping,  you  received 
the  wound  which  soon  will  bring  you  to  your  grave.” 

“  What  proofs  I  ” 

“  Every  proof,  your  stump  struck  me  in  the  face  when 
you  rushed  out — the  button  was  off  your  coat  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  met  you — I  had  every  proof,  and  had  I  chosen, 
would  have  sworn  on  the  Bible,  to  your  having  been  the 
party.” 

“  Well,  I  *11  not  deny  it — why  should  I,  when  I  cannot 
be  taken  out  of  this  bed  to  be  tried,  even  if  you  wished  I 
Have  you  more  to  say  1  ” 

“  Yes,  more.” 

“  I  doubt  it.” 

Then  hear  me  : — the  poor  woman  whom  you  would 
have  murdered,  whom  I  found  at  her  last  gasp,  and  with 
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difficulty  restored  to  consciousness,  that  poor  woman,  Spi¬ 
cer,  is  y<mr  mm  mother  !  ” 

“  eJod  of  Heaven  !  ”  exclaimed  he,  covering  his  face. 

“Yes,  Spicer,  your  fond,  indulgent  mother,  who  thinks 
that  you  suffered  the  penally  of  the  law  many  years  ago  ; 
and  whose  energies  have  been  cru^hed  by  the  supposed  un¬ 
happy  fate  of  her  still  loved  and  lamented  son.  Spicer, 
this  is  all  true,  and  have  you  now  nothing  to  repent  of  1  ” 

“  1  thought  her  dead.  Ciod,  1  thank  thee  that  I  did  not 
the  deed  ;  and.  Jack,  1  am  really  grateful  to  you  for  having 
prevented  it.  Poor  old  woman  ! — yes,  she  did  love  me,  and 
how  cruelly  I  treated  her ! — And  she  is  then  still  alive,  and 
thinks  that  1  was  hanged — yes,  I  recollect  now,  ehe  must 
think  so.  Oh  !  my  brain,  my  brain  !  ” 

“  tSpicer,  I  must  leave  you  now.” 

“Do  n’t  leave  me.  Jack — yes  do,  come  to-morrow  mom- 
ing.” 

“Spicer,  will  you  do  me  a  favor  !” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Will  you  see  Aederson,  and  talk  with  him  !” 

“  Yes,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  not  now; — this  evening  I  will, 
if  he  ’ll  come.” 

I  left  Spicer,  well  satisfied  with  what  had  passed,  and 
hastened  to  Anderson,  to  communicate  it  to  him. 

“A  strange  and  providential  discovery,  Tom,  indeed,” 
said  he,  “and  good  use  it  appears  to  me  you  have  made  of 
it:  his  heart  is  softened,  that  is  evident ;  1  will  certainly  go 
to  him  this  evening.” 


CIIAPTEA  XLI V'.... Spicer  di«clo«ea  •trance  mattera. 

The  next  day,  when  I  called  to  see  Spicer,  I  found  him 
in  great  pain.  Anderson  had  been  with  him,  but  he  had 
been  in  such  agony  that  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
converse  with  him.  Spicer  did  not  like  that  I  should  leave 
him,  although  he  could  not  talk,  and  I  therefore  remained 
by  his  bedside,  occasionally  assisting  him  to  move  from  one 
position  to  another,  or  to  take  the  drink  that  w-as  by  his 
bedside.  Toward  the  evening  he  became  more  easy,  and 
went  to  sleep:  1  left  him,  therefore,  till  the  next  day.  As  I 
supposed,  the  mortiheation  had  commenced,  for  the  doctor 
told  him  so  the  next  morning,  when  he  visited  him,  and  the 
I  chaplain  pointed  out  to  him  that  all  hopes  of  living  were 
now  over.  Spicer  heard  the  coinninnication  unmoved. 
He  asked  t9e  doctor  how  long  he  might  live,  and  his  reply 
was,  it  was  possibly  four  or  five  days,  and  that  he  would  feel 
no  more  pain.  He  was  now  able  to  listen  to  Anderson,  and 
he  did  so.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  repeating 
what  Anderson  imparted  to  me,  as  I  can  give  him  an  idea  cf 
Spicer’s  feelings  by  what  passt'd  between  us. 

“  Tom,”  said  he,  “  I  have  led  a  very  wicked  life,  f  o 
'  wicked  that  I  hate  to  think  of  it,  and  I  hate  myself.  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  that  Anderson  and  the  chaplain  tell  nie,  and  I  find 
that  I  may  hope  and  do  hope  for  mercy ;  but  I  can’t  cry  er 
wail  or  tear  my  hair.  The  fact  is,  Tom,  1  can’t  feel  afraid  i 
if  I  am  pardoned,  and  I  do  scarcely  expect  it,  I  shall  be  all 
gratitude,  as  well  I  may.  i:>hould  1  be  condemned,  I  shall 
acknowledge  my  punishment  just,  and  not  complain,  for  I 
have  deserved  all ;  but  I  cannot  feel  fear :  1  believe  I  ought ; 
but  it  is  not  in  my  nature,  I  suppose.” 

“  But  you  do  not  feel  any  thing  like  defiance,  Spicer  1  ” 

“No,  God  forbid!  no,  nothing  like  that,  but  my  spirit 
cannot  quail.” 

He  was  very  anxious  for  the  chaplain,  the  two  last  days 
of  his  life,  and  I  really  believe  was  tinceie  in  his  repen¬ 
tance;.  but  before  I  wind  up  his  ‘history,  1  will  narrate  to 

the  reader  those  portions  of  his  life  which  are  unknown, 

and  which  are  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  other  mat¬ 

ters. 

He  told  me  that  when  he  first  went  to  sea,  he  had  joined 
a  vessel  employed  in  the  slave  trade,  that  he  had  left  it  at 
Gambia,  and  shipped  on  board  of  a  Tessel  which  was  about 
to  cruise  on  the  Spanish  main.  He  was  some  time  in  her, 
and  had  been  appointed  second  officer,  when  he  resolved  to 
fit  out  a  vessel  and  cruise  for  himself.  He  had  therefore 
quitted  the  vessel  at  Surinam,  and  worked  his  passage  home 
in  a  sugar  ship. 

It  was  on  his  return  home  at  this  time,  that,  as  Old  Nan¬ 
ny  had  told  me,  he  had  taken  to  gaming,  and  eventually  had 
robbed  his  mother.  With  the  20tJiJf.  in  his  pocket,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Liverpool;  where  he  fell  in  with  Fitzgerald,  a 
young  man  who  had  served  as  first  mate  in  the  vessel  in 
which  they  had  cruised  oa  the  Spanish  main,  and  to  him  he 
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had  proposed  to  join  him  as  first  officer,  in  the  vessel  which 
he  was  about  to  fit  out.  It  appeared  that  this  young  man 
had  but  a  few  days  returned  from  Ireland,  where  he  had 
married  a  young  woman,  to  whom  he  had  been  some  time 
attached,  and  that  his  disinclination  to  leave  his  young  wife 
made  him  at  first  refuse  the  offer  made  by  Spicer.  Spicer, 
however,  who  was  aware  of  his  value,  would  not  lose  sight 
of  him,  and  contrived,  when  Fitzgerald  had  taken  too  much 
wine,  to  win  of  him  by  unfair  means  about  150U/.  Spicer 
then  offered  Fitzgerald  a  release  from  the  debt  provided  he 
would  sail  with  him  ;  and  he  exacted  as  a  farther  condition 
that  he  should  not  return,  and  take  a  farewell  of  his  wife. 
To  these  harsh  terms,  Fitzgerald  being  without  means  of 
liquidating  the  debt,  consented,  and  they  sailed  accordingly. 
‘‘  And  now.  Jack,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  was  so  serious  about 
that  spy-glass.  I  knew  it  the  moment  that  I  saw  it  in  your 
hands  that  it  was  one  that  belonged  to  Fitzgerald,  when  we 
were  on  our  first  cruise  together.  It  was  the  best  glass  I 
ever  met  with.  When  we  left  Liverpool  this  time,  I  asked 
him  for  the  spy-glass,  and  he  told  me  that  expecting  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  wife-before  he  sailed,  he  had  left  it  at  home. 
How  it  came  into  the  lady’s  hands  I  can’t  tell.”  “  I  never 
said  that  Lady  Hercules  gave  it  to  me,  replied  I,  although 
I  did  not  undeceive  you  when  you  thought  so.  The  fact  is, 
it  was  given  me  by  a  very  pretty  young  Irish  widow.” 
“  Then,  Jack,  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  was  not  the  wife 
of  Fitzgerald,  whom  1  have  been  talking  about ;  but  that  I 
leave  to  you.  Let  me  finish  my  story.  When  we  arrived 
on  the  Spanish  coast  I  had  as  fine  a  crew  with  me  as  ever 
were  on  board  of  a  vessel ;  but  I  had  long  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  hoist  the  black  flag.  Yes,  Jack,  it  is  but 
too  true.  But  when  I  proposed  it,  Fitzgerald  declared  that 
the  first  act  of  piracy  that  was  committed  he  would  leave 
the  vessel.  I  tried  ail  I  could  to  persuade  him,  but  in  vain. 
However,  we  did  take  an  English  vessel,  and  plundered  her. 
Upon  this  Fitzgerald  protested,  and  half  the  crew,  at  least, 
joined  him.  1  threatened  the  men  to  shoot  them  through 
the  head  ;  but  they  were  resolute  ;  and,  being  rather  the 
stronger  party,  1  dared  not  make  any  attempt.  They  insist¬ 
ed  upon  leaving  the  vessel ;  and  I,  not  being  able  to  help  it, 
landed  them  all  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  where  I  thought  it 
very  possible  they  would  be  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
imprisoned,  if  not  hanged.  They  were  imprisoned ;  but, 
after  some  time,  they  were  released.  The  desertion  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  the  oilier  men  left  me  with  my  vessel  half  manned ; 
and  I  vowed  vengeance  against  him  if  ever  1  had  an 
opportunity.  I  now  cruised  as  a  pirate,  ahd  was  very  suc- 
ce^ul.  and  my  name  was  a  terror  to  those  seas.  A  high 
reward  was  offered  for  me,  dead  or  alive,  which  pleased  me 
much,  and  1  became  more  murderous  than  ever.  Jack,  all 
this  rises  up  in  judgement  agaiiibt  me  now  ;  and  I  recollect 
every  single  life  taken  away  by  me,  or  by  my  orders,  as 
well  as  if  1  had  noted  them  down  in  a.book.  May  God  for¬ 
give  me !  ”  continued  Spicer,  covering  his  eyes  up  for  a 
time. 

After  a  pause  he  continued,  “  I  had  ordered  a  vessel  with 
a  valuable  cargo  to  be  taken  on  a  rendezvous  we  had  in  the 
Caicos;  but  it  was  recaptured  and  taden  into  Port  Koyal, 
Jamaica.  As  the  proofs  of  the  piracy  were  well  established, 
the  men  on  board  were  thrown  into  prison  to  take  their 
trial.  I  heard  of  this,  for  I  was  often  on  shore  in  disguise 
in  one  island  or  another,  and  a  scheme  entered  ray  head 
which  I  thought  would  benefit  myself  and  wreak  my  venge- ! 
ance  upon  Fitzgerald.  But  I  mu.st  leave  off  now.  Here 
comes  the  chaplain  ;  he  promised  to  talk  with  me  this 
evening,  and  you  see  that  I  have  changed  my  opinion  on 
that  point,  praised  b«  God  for  it.  Good  night,  Jack,  come 
to-morrow.” 


THE  GAME  AT  CHESS. 

BT  LAMAM  BLAWCaABD,  BSO. 

Love  with  a  Lady— would  you  know 

Her  name,  then  read  this  heart,  for  there 
’T  is  written,  like  the  words  ef  wo, 
Imprinted  in  the  hyacinth  fair— 

Love  with  a  Lady  played— but  where. 

Or  when,  or  bow,  ’t  is  yours  te  guess : 

Enough  if  we  this  truth  declare— 

Love  with  a  Lady  played  at  Chess  1 


Most  innocent,  and  calm,  and  high 
The  mind  which  in  that  Lady’s  face 
Was  mirrored,  as  the  morning-sky 

In  a  clear  brook’s  green  dwelling-place; 

And,  robed  in  each  seren«st  grace. 

She  mused,  more  tranquil  tlian  the  dove ; 

So  there,  as  time  flew  on  apace 
The  Lady  played  at  Chess  with  Love. 

’T  was  like  a  dream  to  see  them  play; 

So  deeply,  marvelously  still, 

And  hushed  in  charmed  thought,  sat  they. 

One  influence  of  the  tyrant  will 
Controlling  both,  for  well  or  ill ! 

And  surely  in  that  silentness 

Angels,  on  heaven’s  own  azure  hill, 

Watched  the  sweet  Pair  who  played  at  Chess. 
Bnt  see,  a  smile  succeeds  to  doubt 

In  her  fair  eyes — they  see  **  the  move  ;  ” 

And  swift  as  thought  she  stretches  out 
Her  small  white  hand,  without  a  glove, 

And  moves  the  piece — below,  above. 

Across,  on  all  sides,  unafraid, 

Joy  in  her  soul;  and  thus  with  Love 
Her  game  at  Chess  th**  Lady  ‘layed. 

What  is  the  world,  and  what  is  life. 

To  her  whose  heart  is  in  the  game  ! 

The  bliss  of  that  ingenious  strife 
Is  dear  to  her  as  health  or  fame  ! 

With  whomsoe’er  she  plays,  the  same  ; 

E’en  losing  has  some  power  to  bless ; 

And  weie  Love  dead,  she ’d  feel  no  sltame 
To  sit  with  Hatred  down  to  Chess  ! 

Love,  brooding  o’er  the  board,  grows  dull. 

And,  beaten,  seems  but  half  awake ; 

Her  ho|)e  meanwhile  grows  ripe  and  full. 

She  takes  whate’er  she  wills  to  take ; 

When  lo!  what  nothings  sometimes  make 
A  mighty  shock !  That  Lady’s  lip 
Quivers  with  seme  convulsive  ache— 

Her  hand  just  touched  Love’s  finger-tip. 

Her  heedless  hand  !  while  wandering  o’er. 

Eager  to  snatch  the  ivory  prize. 

It  touched  Love’s  lightly,  once — no  more  ! 

How  can  a  touch  thus  paralyze  ! 

How  flush  her  cheek,  how  fire  her  eyes ! 

How  fill  her  soul  with  sweet  distress, 

Delight,  despair,  beyond  disguise. 

And  make  her  lose— mat  game  at  Chess ! 

His  eyes  had  been  on  hers  for  hours, 

Y’et  knew  she  nut  that  I^ve  had  gazed  ; 

His  breath  had  warmed  her  cheek’s  rich  flowers. 
And  still  these  thoughts  were  all  unraised- 
Now  sits  she  like  a  thing  amazed ; 

Her  chance  at  every  move  grows  less ; 

She  plays  at  random — one  so  crazed 
Ne’er  lost  or  gained  a  game  at  Chess. 

Tlioughts  of  the  player  now  crowd  above 

Thoughts  of  the  game,  that  else  would  press  ; 
She  only  feels  she  plays  with  Love, 

She  does  not  know  she  plays  at  Chess. 

Her  deg  might  spring  with  wild  caress. 
Mother  or  sister  tilt  the  board. 

And  she  know  no  emotion  less. 

Or  more,  of  all  her  heart  must  hoard  ! 

King,  Queen,  that  heart  hath  quite  forgot ; 

No  Knight  hath  sway  there,  but  a  swain  { 

No  Castle  seeks  she.  but  a  Cot ; 

No  Bishop,  but  a  curate  plain. 

Such  is  Love’s  fine  electric  chain ; 

One  touch  has  done  it !  Need  he  sue  ? 

No;  ere  he ’d  time  to  touch  again. 

He ’d  won  the  game — and  Lady  too ! 


The  English  Poet  Ofllce  authorities  warn  all  persons 
against  the  practice  of  sealing  letters  to  and  from  the  East .. 
and  West  Indies,  and  other  warm  climates,  with  wax,  as  it 
is  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  and  frequently  with 
very  serious  injury  to  the  letters,  in  consequence  of  the 
melting  of  th«  wax,  and  adheaion  ef  the  letters  to  each  ^ 
other. 


Dialogue  between  To-Day^  To-Morrow  and  the  Past. 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TO-DAY,  TaMORROW  AND 
THE  PASiT. 

ScKMB. — Th«  Abjru  of  ipace.  In  the  distance  "the  Hours"  are 
seen  preparing  to  unhar  the  gates  of  Olympus,  near  which  the 
hands  of  an  illuminated  clock  point  to  ten  minutes  to  twelve.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Past  meantime  eyes  both  speakers  from  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  with  impatient  contempt. 

To-morrow.  I  come  with  radiant  promise  bright, 

The  wretch  bow’d  down  by  care  and  toil 
Hopes  better  prospects  from  the  light 
Which  ushers  in  To-morrow’s  smile. 

The  needy  courtier  in  disgrace, — 

The  gamester  who  has  lost  at  play, — 

The  belle  with  pimple  on  her  face, — 

All  look  to  me,  and  curse  To-day. 

To-day.  What !  all  1  Doth  he,  poor  w’retch,  who,  tried. 
And  doomed  next  day  to  dance  on  air. 

While  muffins  hot  beneath  are  cried, — 

Doth  he,  too,  wish  thy  tender  care  1 
Then  think  not,  fool,  to  shake  my  throne. 

To  me,  well  plea.sed,  all  yield  their  senses; 

The  presence  of  To-day  all  own. 

But  conjugate  no  future  tenses. 

To-morrow.  A  pretty  monarch  !  one  day  old, — 

In  sooth  your  subjects  an’t  too  civil ; 

For  half  them,  if  the  truth  were  told. 

Would  wi.'»h  you  fairly  at  the  devil ! 

In  you  the  rich  man  finds  ennui. 

The  poor  man  cares  uncea.sing  still ; 

And  both  together  sigh  for  me. 

While  striving  you  and  Time  to  kill. 

To-day.  And  yet ’t  was  I — a  steady  friend — 

Who  watched  the  hour  which  gave  man  birth ; 
In  me  he  lives  until  the  end. 

When  sound  he  rests  w'ith  mother  Earth. 

*T  is  I  alone,  ’mid  all  his  sorrows, 

Whom  Death  himself  can’t  take  away  ; 

For  though  he  take  ten  thousand  morrows. 

Yet,  d - me,  all  have  had  To-day. 

To-morrow.  And  what  art  thou  who  dar’st  to  boast 
Thy  love  for  man  1  Though  all  his  woes 
In  thee  are  felt,  and  in  thee  lost 

The  short  lived  joys  to  thee  he  owes — 

You  gave  him  birth  to  give  him  death. 

To  me  he  looks  with  hope,  not  pain  ; 

Ev’n  when  you  claim  his  latest  breath, 

Then  most  he  longs  for  me  again. 

To-day.  What  is  the  Past — a  ghost  which  scares. 

Yet  cannot  make  me  joy  or  mourn  : 

’T  is  gone  with  all  its  hopes  and  cares, 

And,  thank  my  stars,  it  can’t  return. 

The  Future  into  me  must  melt. 

Else  blit  an  empty  hope  or  fear. 

I  only  live — alone  am  felt ; 

/  only  reign  eternal  here  I 

To-morrow.  As  ’twixi  two  fields  of  fertile  green. 

The  pass  a  worthless  gate  may  be. 

So  thou  a  union  vile  art  seen 

Dangling  between  the  Past  and  me  ; 

As  Mahomet  his  coffin  hung 

Midway  between  the  earth  and  sky, 

Ev’n  so  between  as  thou  art  swung, 

Though  scorned  by  both,  vain  atomy  ? 

To-d.vy.  When  cash  is  low,  and  bills  run  high. 

One  still  makes  shift  enough  to  borrow 
My  modest  wants  to  satisfy. 

But  not  the  cravings  of  To-morrow. 

*T  is  thine  to  exercise  thy  spite 

On  that,  which  else  had  cheer’d  man’s  sorrow 
The  wine  w’hich  gives  him  bliss  to-night 
Gives  only  headaches  on  the  morrow. 

To-morrow.  When  cash  is  low,  then  greedy  ever. 

Thy  wants  are  no  less  strong  or  real ; 

While  all  well  know  that  man  can  never 
To-day  To-morrow’s  hunger  feel : 

*  And  man  with  me  no  pain  would  find. 

But  for  your  punch,  wine,  and  October ; 

You  teach  the  vice  of  drinking  blind, 

The  moral  1  of  growing  sober. 
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!  To-day.  As  Sisyphus  up  hill’s  steep  way 

Roll’d  on  the  stone,  but  roll’d  in  vain. 

The  hopes  man  rolls  so  high  to-day. 

To-morrow  thou  roll’st  down  again  ; 
i  As  Tantalus,  ’mid  hell’s  wild  langhtcr. 

Followed  the  running  stream  of  yore  ; 

J?o  runs  the  world  pell-mell  after. 

While  still  To-morrow  runs  before. 

To-morrow  [here  the  clock  tlriket  hcelce]. 

Where  art  thou  now  I  Ha  !  answer  where — 

Th'ie  to  the  Past  a  clock  can  send  ; 

While  I  a  second  birth  find  there. 

Where  you,  vain  boaster  !  find  your  end. 

But,  soft !  1  must  no  longer  scorn 

That  which  myself  hath  cluised  away — 

Another  Morrow,  lo !  i.s  born. 

To  be,  as  I  am  now.  To-day. 

To-day.  I  die — yet  dying,  end  the  dance 

You  had  all  here,  though  from  man's  eye 
You  skulk — still  keeping  in  advance. 

And  farthest  off  when  closest  by: 

For,  hark  !  while  midnight  chimes  proclaim 
To-morrow  must  no  more  delay. 

Vile  sycophaint !  you  change  your  name. 

And  court  man’s  welcome  as  To-day. 

;  Here  the  Past  iHaes,  and  after  a  short  pause  exclaims  : 

Peace,  babbling  fools  !  nor  break  my  sound  repose  ; 
Here  sleep  with  me  man’s  former  joys  and  woes — 

All,  all  are  mine — the  hoja*,  the  stnile,  the  tear — 

The  poet’s  fancies,  and  the  mistT’s  fear — 

Youth’s  buoyant  step — stem  manhood’s  after  care — 

All  that  the  patriot  hopes,  or  heroes  dare  ; 

The  freshness  of  the  heart  when  life  is  young. 

And  its  strange  chords  by  grief  as  yet  unstrung. 

The  infant’s  weakness — ripen’il  manhood’s  stn  ngth — 
These  are  my  heritage,  are  mine  at  length  ; 

The  ruin’d  column,  and  tlie  time-worn  tower. 

With  silent  eloquence  proclaim  my  power ; 

Old  friendships — youthful  loves  are  mine  at  la>t. 

And  history’s  brightest  page  records  the  Past. 

Then  let  T«-morr«w  with  To-day  contend. 

Yet  struggle  as  they  may  in  me  both  end. 

Their  pretty  rivulets  must  ceaseless  glide. 

Without  an  object  save  to  swell  my  tide  ; 

As  streams  bacanse  they  cannot  help  it  flow. 

And  trees  for  want  of  better  business  grow. 

Yet,  if  some  speak  the  fnith,  a  time  shall  sec 
The  time,  when  Time,  hims»‘lf,  shall  cea.se  to  be. 

Then  ALt.  be  the  Past.  Yet  what  is  Tune  1 

That  Strang**,  mysterious,  fathomless,  sublime  ! 

His  only  heir  I  claim  the  arduous  task. 

That  solemn  secret  to  disclose  •  •  • 

LAMBDA. 


Marriage  Cere.mony. — The  most  interesting  customs 
originate  with  a  people  who  are  just  passing  from  a  state  of 
barbarism  to  that  of  semi-civilization.  That  is  what  may 
be  termed  the  romantic  era  in  a  nation’s  history  ;  and,  as  the 
people  advance  in  civilization,  these  curious  customs  become 
digested  of  all  that  is  gross,  and  their  superstitious  charac¬ 
ter  is  tolerated  after  it  ceases  to  be  believed.  In  the  (ireek 
Island  of  Santa  Maura,  when  the  bride  and  bridegrr  o  n  j<  in 
hands,  they  are  immediately  separated  by  a  young  man  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  ceremony,  a  firm  belief  is  entertained 
that  their  first  born  will  be  a  son.  In  some  villages  on  the 
same  island,  on  the  wedding-day,  the  bridegroom  is  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  first  appearance  of  day-light  to  an  open  place, 
and  seated  in  a  chair,  when  two  men  immediately  begin, 
the  on©  to  comb  his  hair,  and  the  other  to  laih“r  his  face. 
These  operations  are  continued  till  suaset.  As  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  these  jocose  cereritbRi^,  a  basin  is  placed  at  his 
feet  to'receive  contributions,  eacnjifetpon  throwing  into  it 
a  few  pieces  of  money.  In  this  way  d^iiade  up  a  kind  of 
marriage  dowry. 


Where  the  Snotr^  the  Summer  Snow? 


WHERE ’S  THE  SNOW,  THE  SUMMER  SNOW  t 
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SECOND  TERSE. 

Youth,  where  U  thine  open  brow  t 
What  has  quell’d  thine  eagle  eye  7 
Where  ’•  the  freshness  of  thy  cheek  7 
And  thy  dark  hair’s  raven  dye  7 
Where ’s  the  crimson  banner  now  7 
Where ’s  thir  e  eager  step  and  sword  7 
Where  ’§  thine  hoar  of  dreamless  sleep  7 
Where  frank  jest  aad  careless  word  7 
Gone  !  gone !  they  all  are  gone ! 
Gone !  gone !  they  all  are  gone ! 


THIRD  TERSE. 

Where  *s  the  lighted  Hall  7  and  where, 
All  that  made  its  midnight  gay  7 
Where  *s  the  music  of  the  Harp  7 
And  tbe  Minstrel’s  Knightly  lay  7 
Where ’s  the  graceful  Saraband  7 
Where ’s  the  lamp  of  starry  light  7 
Where  the  vases  of  bright  Flowers  7 
Where  tbe  blushes  yet  more  bright  7 
Gone !  gone  !  they  all  are  gone  ! 
Gone  !  gone  !  they  all  are  gone ! 
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The  Tower  of  London, 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.* 

A  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 


■  T  W.  HAEEISON  AINSWOETH, 

Author  of  ‘  Crichton'  'Jack  Sheppard,'  and  'Rookvood.' 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. ...MARY  THE  QUEEN. 

XXIfi.  ...How  Xit  waa  impricoEetl  in  Uie'Cunatable  Tower  |  and 
how  ho  was  wedded  to  the  “Sareuger’s  Daughter.” 

I’erauading  himself  that  hit  capture  was  matter  of  jest, 
Xit  kept  up  his  braggadocio  air  and  gait,  until  he  {bund 
iiimsilf  within  a  few  paces  of  the  Constable  Tower,  a  for- 
tihcalion  situated  on  the  east  of  the  White  Tower,  and  resem¬ 
bling  in  its  style  of  architecture,  though  somewhat  smaller  in 
size,  the  corresponding  structure  on  the  west,  the  Bauchamp 
Tower.  As  Nigblgall  pointed  to  this  building,  and  told  him 
with  a  malicious  grin  that  it  was  destined  to  ^  his  lodging, 
the  dwarf’s  countenance  fell.  All  his  heroism  forsook  him  : 
and  casting  a  half-angry,  half-fearful  look  at  his  guards,  who 
were  laughiag  loudly  at  his  terrors,  he  darted  suddenly  back¬ 
ward,  and  made  toward  a  door  in  the  north-east  turret  of 
the  White  Tower. 

Nightgall  and  the  guards,  not  contemplating  any  such  at¬ 
tempt,  were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  but  immediately 
started  after  him.  Darting  l>etween  the  legs  wf  the  sentinel 
stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  turret,  who  laughingly  pre¬ 
sented  his  partizan  at  h*m,  Xit  hurried  up  the  circular  stair¬ 
case  leading  to  the  roof.  His  pursuers  were  quickly  after 
him,  shouting  to  him  to  stop,  and  threatening  to  punish  him 
severely  when  they  caught  him.  But  the  louder  they  shouted, 
the  swifter  the  dwarf  fled;  and,  being  endowed  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  agility,  arrived,  in  a  few  seconds,  at  the  doorway  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  roof.  Here  half-a-dozen  soldiers,  summoned  by 
the  cries,  were  assembled  to  stop  the  fugitive.  On  seeing 
Xit,  with  whose  person  they  were  well  acquainted — never 
supposing  he  could  be  the  runaway, — they  inquired  what  was 
the  matter. 

“The  prisoner!  the  prisoner!”  shouted  Xit,  instantly  per 
reiving  their  mistake,  and  pushing  through  them,  “  Wliere  is 
he  7  What  have  you  done  with  him  ?” 

“  No  one  has  passed  us,”  replied  the  soldiers.  “  Wheisit?” 

“  Lawrence  Nighlgall,”  replied  Xit,  keeping  as  clear  of 
them  as  he  could.  “  He  has  been  arrested  by  an  order  from 
the  privy  council,  and  has  escaped.” 

At  this  moment,  Nightgall  made  his  ap{>«arancc,  and  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  soldiers.  An  explanation  quickly  en¬ 
sued,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Xit  had  flown  across  the  roof,  and, 
reaching  the  opposite  turret  at  the  sout-east  angle,  sprang 
upon  the  platform,  and  clambering  up  the  side  of  the  building 
at  the  hazard  of  his  neck,  contrived  to  squeeze  himself  through 
a  loophele. 

“  We  have  him  safe  enough,”  cried  one  of  soldiers,  as  he 
witnessed  Xit’s  manoeuvre.  “  Here  is  the  key  of  the  door 
o(>ening  into  that  turret,  and  he  cannot  get  below.” 

&»o  saying,  he  unlocked  the  door  and  admitted  the  whole 
party  into  a  small  square  cbaml>er,  in  one  comer  of  which 
was  tlie  arcbf  \  entrance  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  Up  these 
they  mounted,  and  as  they  gained  the  room  above,  they  per¬ 
ceived  the  agile  mannakin  creeping  through  the  embrazure. 

“  Have  a  care !  ”  roared  Nightgall,  who  beheld  this  pro- 
oeeding  with  astonishment;  “  You  will  fail  into  the  court  be¬ 
low  and  be  dashed  to  pieces.” 

Xit  replied  by  a  loud  laugh,  anddisappered.  When  Night-  i 
gall  gain^  the  outlet,  he  could  see  nothing  of  him,  and  after 
calling  to  him  for  some  time  and  receiving  no  answer,  the 
party  adjourned  to  the  leads,  where  they  found  he  had  gained 
the  cupola  of  the  turret,  and  having  clambered  up  the  vane, 
had  st'ated  himself  in  the  crown  by  which  it  was  surmounted. 
In  this  elevated,  and  as  he  fancied,  secure  position,  he  derided 
his  pursuers,  and,  snapping  off  a  pime  of  tlie  iron  work,  threw 
it  at  Nightgall,  and  with  so  good  an  aim  that  it  struck  him  in 
the  face. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
summon  the  fugitive  to  surrender;  when,  if  he  refused  to 
comply,  means  most  be  taken  to  dislodge  him.  Meanwhile, 

*  Coatinusd  from  page  627. 


the  object  of  this  consultation  had  been  diseovered  from  be¬ 
low.  His  screams  and  antics  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
!  large  crowd,  among  whom  were  his  friends  the  giants. — 
Alarmed  at  his  arrest,  they  had  followed  to  see  what  became 
of  him,  and  were  passing  the  foot  of  the  turret  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  reached  its  summit.  Xit  immediately 
recognized  them,  and  hailed  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice. — 
At  first,  they  were  unable  to  make  eut  whence  the  noise  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  at  length,  Gog  chancing  to  look  up,  perceived 
the  dwarf,  and  pointed  him  out  to  his  companions. 

Xit  endeavored  to  explain  his  situation,  and  to  induce  the 
giants  to  rescue  him  ;  but  they  could  not  hear  what  he  said, 
and  only  laughed  at  his  gestures  and  vociferations.  Nightgall 
now  sailed  to  him  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  come  down.  Xit 
refused,  and,  pointing  to  the  crown  in  which  he  was  seated, 
screamed,  “  1  have  won  it,  and  am  determined  not  to  resign 
it.  I  am  now  in  the  loftiest  position  in  the  Tower.  Let  him 
bring  me  down  who  cam” 

“  I  will  be  no  longer  trifled  with,”  roared  Nightgall.— 
“  Lend  me  your  arquebuss,  Winwike.  If  there  is  no  other 
way  of  dislodging  that  mischievous  imp,  1  will  shoot  him  as  1 
would  a  jackdaw.” 

Seeing  he  was  in  earnest,  Xit  thought  fit  to  capitulate.  A 
rope  was  thrown  him  which  he  fastened  to  the  vane,  and  af¬ 
ter  bowing  to  the  assemblage,  waving  his  cap  to  the  giants, 
and  performing  a  few  other  antics,  he  slided  down  to  the 
leads  in  safety.  He  was  then  seized  by  Nightgall,  and  though 
ho  promised  to  march  as  before  between  between  his  guards, 
and  make  no  further  attempt  to  escape,  he  was  carried,  much 
to  his  discomfiture — for  even  in  his  worst  scrapes  he  had  an 
eye  to  effect — to  the  Constable  Tower,  and  locked  up  in  the 
lower  chamber. 

“  So,  it  has  come  to  this,”  he  cried,  as  the  door  was  barred 
outside  by  Nightgall.  “  I  am  now  a  state  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.  Well,  I  only  share  the  fate  of  all  court  favorites  and 
great  men — of  the  Dudleys,  and  Rochfords,  the  Howarke,  the 
Nevills,  the  Courtenays,  and  many  others  whose  names  do  not 
occur  to  me.  I  ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  be  cast  down  that 
I  am  thus  distinguished.  But  what  will  be  the  result  of  it  ? 
Perhaps,  I  shall  be  condemned  to  the  block.  If  I  am,  what 
matter  7  I  always  understood  from  Mauger  that  decapitation 
was  an  easy  death — and  then  what  a  crowd  there  will  be  to  wit¬ 
ness  my  execution — Xit’s  execution — the  executk>n  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  dwarf  of  the  Tower  !  The  Duke  of  Northumberlaad’s 
will  be  nothing  to  it.  With  what  an  air  I  shall  ascend  the  steps 
— how  I  shall  bow  to  the  assemblage — bow  1  shall  raise  up  Mau¬ 
ger  when  he  bends  his  lame  leg  to  ask  my  forgiveness — how  I 
shall  pray  with  the  priest — address  the  assemblage — take  oil' 
my  ruff  and  doublet,  and  adjust  my  head  on  the  block !  One 
blow  and  all  is  over.  One  blow — sometimes,  it  takes  two  or 
three — but  Mauger  understands  his  business,  and  my  neck 
will  be  easily  divided.  That ’s  one  advantage,  among  others, 
of  being  a  dwarf.  But  to  return  to  my  execution.  It  will  be 
a  glorious  death,  and  one  worthy  of  me.  1  have  half  a  mind 
to  con  over  what  I  shall  say  to  the  assembled  multitude.  Let 
me  see.  Hold !  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  shall  not  be  seen  fur 
the  railing.  I  must  beg  Mauger  to  allow  me  to  stand  on  the 
block.  1  make  no  doubt  he  will  indulge  me — if  not,  I  will 
not  forgive  him.  I  have  witnessed  several  executions,  but  I 
never  yet  beheld  what  I  should  call  a  really  good  death.  1 
must  try  to  realize  my  own  notions.  But  1  am  getting  on  a 
little  too  fast.  I  am  neither  examined,  nor  sentenced  yet.— 
Examined !  that  reminds  me  of  the  rack.  1  hope  they  won’t 
torture  me.  To  be  beheaded  is  one  thing— to  be  tortured 
another.  I  could  bear  any  thing  in  public,  where  there  are 
so  many  people  to  look  at  me,  and  applaud  me— but  in  private 
it  is  quite  another  afl'air.  The  very  sight  of  the  rack  would 
throw  me  into  fits.  And  then  suppose  I  should  be  sentenced  to 
be  burnt,  like  Edward  Underhill — no,  I  wont  suppose  that  for 
a  moment.  It  makes  me  quite  hot  to  think  of  it.  Fool  that 
I  was,  to  be  seduced  by  the  hope  of  rank  and  dignity  held  out 
to  roe  by  the  French  embassador,  to  embark  in  plots  which 
place  me  in  such  jeopardy  as  this !  However,  1  will  reveal 
nothing.  I  will  be  true  to  my  employer.” 

Communing  thus  with  himself,  Xit  paced  to  and  fro  within 
his  prison,  which  was  a  tolerably  spacious  apartment,  semi¬ 
circular  in  form,  and  having  deep  recesses  in  the  walls,  which 
were  of  great  thickness.  As  he  glanced  around,  an  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  “  Every  prisoner  of  consequence  confined 
within  the  'lower  carves  his  name  on  the  walls,”  he  said.— 
“  I  must  carve  mine,  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  my  impiisjn- 
ment.” 

The  only  implement  left  him  was  his  dagger,  and  using  it 
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instead  of  a  chisel,  he  carved,  ia  a  few  hours,  the  fullowiog  i 
inscriptiuii  in  characters  nearly  as  large  as  himself 

;  I  ; 

I  1553.  j  j 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  work,  he  was  reminded  by  i 
a  clamorous  monitor  within  him,  that  he  had  had  no  supper,  | 
and  he  n'called  with  agonizing  distinctness  the  many  glorious  { 
meals  he  had  consumed  with  his  friends  the  giants.  He  had  i 
not  even  the  common  prisoners’  fare,  a  loaf  and  a  cup  of 
water,  to  cheer  him. 

“  Surely  they  cannot  intend  to  starve  me,”  he  thought.  “  I 
will  knock  at  the  door  and  try  whether  any  one  is  withmit.” 
But  though  he  thumped  with  all  his  might  against  it,  no  an¬ 
swer  was  returned.  Indignant  at  this  treatment,  he  began  to 
rail  against  the  giants,  as  if  they  h.id  been  the  cause  of  his 
misfortunes.  ! 

“  Why  do  they  not  come  to  deliver  me  T  ”  he  cried,  in  a 
peevish  voice.  “  The  least  they  could  do  would  be  to  bring 
me  some  provisions.  But,  I  warrant  me,  they  have  forgotten 
their  poor  famishing  dwarf,  while  they  are  satisfying  their  own 
inordinate  appetites.  What  would  I  give  for  a  slice  of  Hai- 
run’s  wild  boar  now !  The  bare  idea  of  it  makes  my  mouth  | 
water.  But  the  recollection  of  a  feast  is  a  poor  stay  for  a  f 
hungry  stomach.  Cruel  Og  !  barbarous  Gog  !  inhuman  Ma-  I 
gog  !  where  are  ye  now  ?  Insensible  that  ye  are  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  your  friend,  who  would  have  been  the  first  to  look  af¬ 
ter  you  had  ye  been  similarly  circumstanced !  Where  are  ye, 

I  say — supping  with  Peter  Trusbut,  or  Ribald,  or  at  our 
lodging  in  the  By-ward  Tower  ?  Wherever  ye  are,  I  make 
no  doubt  you  have  plenty  to  eat,  whereas  I,  your  best  friend, 
who  would  have  been  your  patron,  if  1  had  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  promised  by  I)e  Noailles — am  all  but  starving.  It 
cannot  be — hilloah  !  hilloah!  help!”  And  he  kicked  against 
the  door  as  if  his  puny  efforts  would  burst  it  open.  ”  The 
Queen  cannot  be  aware  of  my  situation.  She  shall  hear  of  it 
— but  how  7  ” 

Perplexing  himself  how  to  accomplish  this,  he  flung  him¬ 
self  on  a  straw  mattress  in  one  corner,  which,  together  with  a 
bench  and  a  small  table,  constituted  the  sole  furniture  of  the 
room,  and  in  a  short  time  fell  asleep.  He  was  disturbed  by 
the  loud  jarring  of  a  door,  and,  starting  to  his  feet,  perceived 
that  two  men  had  entered  the  room,  one  of  whom  bore  a  lan¬ 
tern,  which  he  held  toward  him.  In  this  person  Xit  at  once 
recognised  Nightgall ;  and  in  the  other,  as  he  drew  nearer, 
Wolfytt  the  sworn  tormentor.  The  grim  looks  of  the  latter 
so  terrified  Xit,  that  he  fell  back  on  the  mattress  in  an  ecsta¬ 
sy  of  apprehension.  His  fright  seemed  to  afford  great  amuse-  1 
ment  to  the  cause  of  it,  for  he  burst  into  a  coarsu,  loud  laugh 
that  made  the  roof  ring  again.  His  merriment  rather  restored 
the  dwarf,  who  venturi  to  inquire,  in  a  piteous  accent,  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  brought  him  any  supper. 

“  Ay,  ay!  ”  rejoined  Wolfytt,  with  a  grin.  ”  Follow  us,  j 
and  you  shall  have  a  meal  that  shall  serve  you  for  some  days  | 
to  come.”  j 

“  Readily,”  replied  Xit.  “  I  am  excessively  hungry,  and 
began  to  think  1  was  quite  forgotten.” 

“  We  have  been  employed  in  making  all  ready  for  you,” 
rejoined  Wolfytt.  “We  were  taken  a  little  by  surprise.  It 
is  not  often  we  have  such  a  prisoner  as  you.” 

“  I  should  think  not,”  returned  Xit,  whose  vanity  was  tick¬ 
led  by  the  remark.  “  I  was  determined  to  let  posterity  know 
that  one  dwarf  had  been  confined  within  the  Tower.  Bring 
your  lantern  this  way.  Master  Nightgall,  and  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  I  have  already  carved  my  name  on  the  wall.” 

“  So  I  see,”  growled  Nightgall,  holding  the  light  to  the  in¬ 
scription.  “  Bring  him  along,  Wolfytt.” 

“  He  will  not  need,  sir,”  returned  Xit,  with  dignity.  “  1 
am  ready  to  attend  you.” 

“  Good  !  ”  exclaimed  Wolfytt.  “  Supper  awaits  us,  ho ! 
ho!” 

They  then  passed  through  the  door,  Xit  strutting  between 
the  pair.  Descending  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps,  they  came 
to  another  strong  door,  which  Nightgall  opened.  It  admitted 
them  te  a  dark,  narrow  passage,  which,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
discerned,  was  of  considerable  extent.  After  pursuing  a  di¬ 
rect  course  for  some  time,  they  came  to  an  opening  on  the 
left,  into  which  they  struck.  This  latter  passage  was  so  nar¬ 
row  that  they  were  obliged  to  walk  singly.  The  roof  was 
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crusted  with  nitrous  drops,  and  the  floor  was  slippery  with 
moisture. 

“  We  are  going  into  the  worst  part  of  the  Tower,”  ob¬ 
served  Xit,  who  began  to  ft»el  his  terrors  revive.  “  1  have 
been  here  once  before  I  recollect  it  Ivads  to  the  Torture- 
Chamber,  the  Little-Kase,  and  the  I’it.  1  hope  you  are  not 
takiac  me  to  one  of  those  horrible  places  T  ” 

“l*oh!  poh!”  rejoined  Wolfytt,  gruflly.  “You  are  going 
to  Master  Night  gall’s  bower.” 

“  His  bower  !  ”  exclaimed  Xit,  surprised  by  the  term — 

“  what  ’  where  he  keeps  Cicely  7  ” 

At  the  mention  of  this  name,  Nightgall,  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  a  profound  silence,  utten'd  an  exclamation  of  an¬ 
ger,  and  regarded  the  dwarf  with  a  withering  look. 

“  I  can  keep  a  secret  if  nee<l  lie,”  continued  Xit,  in  a  dep¬ 
recatory  tone,  alarmed  at  his  own  indiscretion.  “  Neither 
Cuthbert  Cholmondeley,nor  Dame  Pwtentia,  nor  any  one  else, 
shall  hear  of  her  from  me,  if  you  desire  it,  go^  Master 
Nightgall.” 

“  Peace !  ”  thundered  the  jailer. 

“  You  will  get  an  extra  turn  of  the  rack  for  your  folly,  you 
crack-brained  jackanapt's,”  laughed  Wolfytt. 

Luckily  the  remark  did  not  reach  Xit’s  ears.  He  was  too 
much  frightened  by  Nightgall’s  savage  look  to  attend  to  any 
thing  else. 

They  had  now  reached  a  third  door,  which  Nightgall  un¬ 
locked  and  fastened  as  soon  as  the  others  had  passed  through 
it.  The  passage  they  entered  was  even  darker  and  dainpec 
than  the  one  they  had  quitted.  It  contained  a  number  uf 
cells,  some  of  which,  as  was  evident  from  the  groans  that  is¬ 
sued  from  them,  were  tenanted. 

“  Is  Alexia  here  7  ”  inquired  Xit,  whose  blood  froze  in  his 
veins  as  he  listened  to  the  dreadful  sounds. 

“Alexia!”  vociferated  Nightgall,  in  a  terrible  voice. 

“  What  do  you  know  of  her  7  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,”  replied  Xit.  “  But  I  have  heard 
Cuthbert  Cholmondeley  sp  ak  of  her.” 

*■  Si  e  is  dead,”  replied  Nightgall,  in  a  sombre  voice  ;  “  and 
I  will  bury  you  in  the  same  grave  with  her,  if  her  name  over 
passes  your  lips  again.” 

“It  shall  not,  worthy  sir,”  returned  Xit;  “It  shall  not. 
Curse  on  my  unlucky  tongue,  which  is  for  ever  betraying  me 
into  danger !  ” 

They  bad  now  arrived  at  an  arched  doorway  in  the  wall, 
which  being  opened  by  Nightgall,  discovered  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  some  chamber  beneath.  Nightgall  descended,  but 
Xit  refused  to  follow  him. 

“  1  know  where  you  are  taking  me,”  he  cried.  “  This  is 
the  way  te  the  torture-chamber.” 

W'olfytt  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  pushed  him  forward. 

“  1  won’t  go,”  screamed  Xit,  struggling  with  all  his  force 
against  the  tormentor.  “  You  have  no  authority  to  treat  me 
thus.  Help!  kind  Og!  good  Gog!  dear  Magog!  help!  or  1 
^  shall  be  lamed  for  life.  I  shall  never  more  be  able  to  amuse 
I  you  with  my  gambols,  or  the  tricks  that  so  much  divert  you. 
Help!  help  !  I  say.” 

“  Your  cries  are  in  vain,”  cried  Wolfytt,  kicking  him  down 
the  steps ;  “  no  one  can  saw  you  now.” 

Precipitated  violently  downward,  Xit  came  in  contact  with 
Nightgall,  whom  ho  upset,  and  thay  both  rolled  into  the  cham- 
'  ber  beneath,  where  the  latter  arose,  and  would  have  resented 
the  affront  upon  his  comrade,  or,  at  events,  upon  the  dwarf,  if 
he  had  not  b<'en  in  the  presence  of  one  of  whom  he  stood  in 
the  greatest  awe.  This  was  Simon  Renard,  who  was  wnting 
at  a  table.  Disturbed  by  the  noise,  the  embassador  glanced 
round,  and  on  perceiving  the  cause  immediately  resumed  his 
;  occupation.  Near  him  stood  the  thin  erect  figure  of  Sorro- 
:  cold — his  attenuated  limbs  appearing  yet  more  meagre  from 
the  tight-fitting  black  hose  in  which  they  were  enveloped. 
The  chirurgeon  wore  a  short  cloak  of  sad-coloied  cloth,  and 
a  doublet  of  the  same  material.  His  head  was  rover-d  by  a 
flat  black  cap,  and  a  pointed  beard  terminated  his  hatchet¬ 
shaped,  cadaverous  face.  His  hands  rested  on  a  long  suff, 
and  his  dall,  heavy  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Sorroeold,  stood  Mauger,  bare- 
i  headed,  and  stripped  to  his  leathern  doublet,  his  arms  folded 
I  upon  his  bosom,  and  his  gaze  bent  upon  Renard,  whose  com- 
j  mands  he  awaited.  Nightgall’s  accident  called  a  smile  to  his 
I  grim  countenance,  but  it  instantly  faded  away,  and  gave  place 
j  to  his  habitual  sinister  expression. 

;  Such  were  the  formidable  personages  in  whose  presence  Xit 
found  himself.  Nor  was  the  chamber  less  calculated  to  strike 
1  terror  into  lus  breast  than  its  inmates.  It  was  not  the  torture- 
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room  visited  by  Chnlmondeley,  when  he  explored  the  subter¬ 
ranean  passages  of  the  fortress,  but  another  and  larger  cham¬ 
ber  condfuous  to  the  former,  yet  separated  from  it  by  a  wall 
of  such  thickness  that  ne  sound  could  penetrate  through  it. 
It  was  square-shaped,  with  a  deep  round-arched  recess  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  at  the  further  end  of  which  was  a  small 
cell,  surmounted  with  a  minted  arch.  On  the  side  where  Re- 
nard  sat,  the  wall  was  decorated  with  thumb-screws,  gaunt¬ 
lets,  bracelets,  collars,  pincers,  saws,  chains,  and  other  name¬ 
less  implements  of  torture.  To  the  ceiling  was  affixed  a  stout 
pulley  with  a  rope,  terminated  by  an  iron  hook,  and  two  lea- 
■  thern  shoulder-straps.  Opposite  the  door-way  stood  a  bra- 
sier,  filled  with  hlazing  coals,  in  which  a  huge  pair  of  pincers 
were  thrust;  and  beyond  it  was  the  wooden  frame  of  the  rack, 
already  described,  with  its  ropes  and  levers  in  readiness 
Reared  against  the  side  of  the  deep,  dark  recess,  previously 
mentioned,  was  a  ponderous  wheel,  as  hroad  in  the  felley  as 
that  of  a  waggon,  and  twice  the  circumference.  This  anti¬ 
quated  instrument  of  torture  was  placed  there  to  strike  terror 
into  the  breasts  of  those  who  beheld  it— but  it  was  rarely  used. 
Next  to  it  was  a  heavy  bar  of  iron  employed  to  break  the 
limbs  of  the  sufferers  tied  to  its  spokes. 

I’eiceiving  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  and  what  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  him,  Xit  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and 
would  havo  scream>*d  aloud,  had  not  his  utterance  failed  him. 
His  knee:  ^mote  one  another ;  his  hair,  if  possible,  grew  mere 
erect  tha:i  ever;  a  thick  damp  burst  upon  his  brow ;  and  his 
tongue,  ordinarily  so  restless,  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

“  Bring  forward  the  prisoner,”  cried  Renard,  with  a  stern 
voice,  but  without  turning  his  head. 

Upon  this,  Nightgall  seized  Xit  by  the  hand,  and  dragged 
him  toward  the  table.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  during 
which  Renard  continued  writing  as  if  no  one  were  present ; 
and  Xit,  who  at  first  was  half  dead  with  fright,  began  to  re¬ 
cover  his  spirits. 

“  Your  exellency  sent  for  me,”  he  ventured  at  length. 

Ha!  ”  ejaculated  Renard,  pausing  and  looking  at  him, 
“  I  had  forgotten  thee.” 

“  A  proof  that  my  case  is  not  very  dangerous,”  thought 
Xit.  ”  1  must  let  this  proud  Spaniard  see  I  am  not  so  unim¬ 
portant  as  he  seems  te  imagine.  Your  excellency,  I  presume, 
desires  to  interrogate  me  on  some  point,”  he  continued  aloud 

pray  you  proceed  without  further  delay.” 

it  your  execellency’s  pleasure  that  we  place  him  on  the 
rack?”  interposed  Nightgall. 

“  Or  hall  we  begin  with  the  thumb-screws,”  observed. 
Mauger,  pointing  to  a  pair  upon  the  table  ;  I  dare  say  they 
will  extort  all  he  knows.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  stretch  him 

out.”  .  ' 

“  I  would  not  be  an  inch  taller  for  the  w.irld,”  rejoined  Xit, 
raising  himself  on  his  tiptoes. 

“  I  have  a  suit  of  irons  that  will  exactly  fit  him,”  observed 
Wolfytt,  going  to  the  wall,  and  uking  down  an  engine  that 
looked  like  an  exaggerated  pair  of  sugar  tongs.  ”  These 
were  made  as  a  model,  and  have  never  been  used  before,  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  monkey  belonging  to  Hairun  the  hearward.  We 
will  wed  you  to  the  *  Scavenger’s  Daughter,’  my  little  man.” 

Xit  knew  too  well  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  take  any  part 
in  the  merriment  that  followed  this  sally. 

“  The  embraces  of  the  spouse  you  offer  me  are  generally 
fatal,”  he  observed.  “  I  would  rather  decline  the  union,  if 
his  excellency  will  permit  me.” 

“  What  is  yeur  pleasure  T  ”  asked  Nightgall,  appealing  t 
Renard. 

“  Place  him  in  the  irons,”  returned  the  latter.  ”  If  these 
fail,  we  can  have  recourse  to  sharper  means.” 

Xit  would  have  flung  himself  at  the  embassador’s  feet,  to 
ask  for  mercy,  but  he  was  prevented  by  Wolfytt,  who,  slip¬ 
ping  a  gag  into  his  mouth,  carried  him  into  the  dark  recess, 
and,  by  the  help  of  Mauger,  forced  him  into  the  engine.  Di¬ 
minished  to  half  his  size,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  hoop, 
the  dwarf  was  then  set  on  the  ground,  and  the  gag  taken  out 
of  his  mouth. 

**  How  de  you  like  your  bride  T  ”  demanded  Wolfytt,  with 
a  brutal  laugh. 

“  So  little,”  answered  Xit,  **  that  I  care  not  how  soon  I  am 
divorced  from  her.  After  all,”  he  added,  “  mscomfortable  as 
I  am,  I  would  not  change  places  with  Magog.” 

This  remark  was  receiv^  srith  half-suppressed  laughter  by 
the  group  around  him,  and  Wolfytt  was  so  softened  that  be 
whispered  in  his  ear,  that  if  he  was  obliged  to  put  him  on  the 
rack,  he  would  nae  him  as  tenderly  as  he  could.  ”  Let  me 


advise  you  as  a  friend,”  added  the  tormentcr,  ”  to  conceal  no¬ 
thing.” 

”  Rely  upon  it,”  replied  X>t,  in  the  same  tone.  ”  I  ’ll  tell 
all  I  know— and  more.” 

“  That ’s  the  safest  plan,”  rejoined  Wolfytt,  drily. 

By  this  time,  Renard  having  finished  his  despatch,  and  de¬ 
livered  it  to  Nightgall,  he  ordered  Xit  to  be  brought  before 
him.  Lifting  him  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  as  he  would  have 
carried  a  a  lap  dog,  Wolfytt  placed  him  en  the  edge  of  the 
rack,  opposite  the  embassador’s  seat.  He  then  walked  back 
to  Mauger,  who  was  leaning  against.the  wall  near  the  door, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  bis  shoulder,  while  Nightgall  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  steps.  All  three  looked  on  with  curiosity,  antici¬ 
pating  much  diverson.  Sorrocold,  who  had  ever  altered  his 
posture,  only  testified  his  consciousness  of  what  was  going 
forward  by  raising  his  lacklustre  eyes  from  the  ground,  and 
fixing  them  on  the  dwarf. 

Wheeling  round  on  the  stool,  and  throwing  one  leg  indo¬ 
lently  over  the  other,  Renard  regarded  the  mannikin  with  ap¬ 
parent  sternness,  but  secret  entertainment.  The  expression 
of  Xit’s  countenance,  as  he  underwent  this  scrutiny,  was  so 
ludicrous,  that  it  brought  a  smile  to  every  face  except  that  of 
the  chirurgeon. 

After  gazing  at  the  dwarf  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  Re¬ 
nard  thus  oommenced:  “  You  conveyed  messages  to  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire  when  he  was  confined  in  the  Bell  Tower  ?” 

**  Several,”  replied  Xit. 

”  And  from  whom?  ”  demanded  Renard. 

”  Your  excellency  desires  me  speak  the  truth,  I  con¬ 
clude  7  ”  rejoined  Xit. 

**  If  you  attempt  to  prevaricate,  I  will  have  you  questioned 
by  that  engine,”  returned  Renard,  pointing  to  the  rack.— 
”  I  •gein  ask  yon  by  whom  you  were  employed  to  convey 
these  messages  ?  ” 

”  Your  excellency  and  your  attendants  will  keep  the  secret 
if  I  tell  you  7  ”  replied  Xit.  “  1  was  sworn  not  to  reveal  my 
employer’s  name.” 

”  No  further  trifling,  knavo,”  cried  Renard,  “  or  I  shall  de- 
livei  you  to  the  tormentors.  Who  was  it  7  ” 

“  The  Queen,”  replied  Xit. 

”  Im{  ojsible  !  ”  exclaimed  Renard,  in  surprise. 

”  Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  woman  in  love,”  replied  Xit ; 
“  aad  her  highness,  though  a  Queen,  is  still  a  woman.” 

”  Beware  how  you  trifle  with  me,  sirrah,”  rejoined  Renard. 
”  It  was  M.  De  Noailles  who  employed  you.” 

”  He  employed  me  on  th»:  part  of  her  majesty,  I  assure  your 
excellency,”  returned  Xit. 

I  “  He  deceived  you  if  he  told  you  so,”  replied  Renard.— 
”  But  now,  repeat  to  me  the  sum  of  your  conversations  with 
the  earl.” 

”  Our  conversations  all  related  to  his  escape,”  replied  Xit. 

”  Ham  !  ”  exclaimed  Renard.  ”  Now  mark  me,  and  an¬ 
swer  me  truly  as  you  value  a  whole  skin.  Was  nothing  said 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  of  a  plot  to  place  her  on  tlie 
throne,  and  wed  her  to  Courtenay  7  ” 

”  Nothing  that  I  remember,”  answered  Xit. 

”  Think  again !  ”  cried  Renard. 

”  I  do  recollect  that  upon  one  occasion  his  lordship  alluded 
to  the  princess,”  answered  Xit,  after  a  moment’s  pretended 
reflection. 

”  Well,  what  did  he  say  7  ”  demanded  Renard. 

“  That  ho  was  sorry  he  had  ever  made  love  to  her,”  replied 
Xit. 

”  And  well  he  might  be,”  observed  Renard.  But  was 
that  all?” 

**  Every  syllable,”  replied  Xit. 

”  I  must  assist  your  memory,  then,”  said  Renard.  What 
bo!  tormentors.” 

”  Hold  !  ”  cried  the  dwarf,  ”  I  will  hide  nothing  from  you.” 

”  Proceed,  then,”  rejoined  Renard,  ”  or  I  give  the  onler.’ 

”  Well,  then,”  returned  Xit,  ”  since  I  must  needs  confess 
the  whole  truth,  the  reason  why  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  was 
sorry  he  had  made  love  to  the  princess  was  this.  Her  majesty 
sent  him  a  letter  through  me,  promising  to  forgive  him,  and 
restore  him  to  her  affections.” 

“  You  have  been  either  strangely  imposed  upon,  or  you  are 
seeking  to  impose  upon  me,  knave,”  cried  Renard.  “  But  I 
suspect  the  latter.” 

”  I  carried  the  billet  myself,  and  saw  it  opened,”  returned 
Xit,  ”  and  the  earl  was  so  transported  with  its  contents,  that 
he  promised  to  knight  me  on  the  day  of  his  espousals.” 

”  A  safe  promise,  if  ho  ever  made  it,”  rejoined  Renard ; 
but  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication.  If  her  majesty  desired 
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to  release  the  earl,  why  did  «he  nut  iMue  her  orders  to  that 
effect  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeid  T  " 

“  Because — but  before  I  proceed,  I  must  beg  your  excellen¬ 
cy  to  desire  your  attendants  to  witkidraw.  You  will  perceive 
my  motives,  and  approve  them,  when  I  offer  you  my  explana¬ 
tion.” 

Kenard  wared  his  hand,  and  the  others  withdrew,  Wolfytt 
observing  to  Mauger,  ”  I  should  like  to  hear  what  further  lies 
the  little  varlet  will  invent.  He  hath  a  ready  wit.” 

Now,  speak  out — we  are  alone,”  commanded  Renard. 

“  The  reason  why  her  majesty  did  not  choose  to  lil>erate  the  '  While  ha  was  thus  occupied,  the  keys  slightly  jingled,  and 
Karl  of  Devonshire  was  the  fear  of  offending  your  excellen-  Nightgall,  half-awakened  by  the  sound,  put  his  haiul 
cy,”  replied  Xit.  |  binding  all  safe,  as  he  imagined,  he  disposed  hirn- 

“  How  /  ”  exclaimed  Renard,  bending  his  brows.  ■  slumber  again,  while  Xit,  who  darted  under  the  tml'le 

“  In  a  moment  of  pique  sk*e  had  atlisnced  herself  to  I'rinre  ,  tbe  first  alarm,  as  soon  as  ho  thought  it  prudent,  recom- 
Philip  of  Spain,”  continued  Xit.  ”  But  in  her  calmer  mo-  j  nwnced  his  task,  and  the  keys  were  once  mote  in  his  posses- 
ments  she  repented  her  precipitancy,  and  feeling  a  return  of  "ton. 

affection  for  the  eail,  she  employed  M.  do  Noailles  to  make  '  As  he  divided  the  girdle,  a  piece  of  paper  fell  from  it ;  anil 
up  the  matter  with  him.  But  the  whole  affair  was  to  be  kept  glttncing  at  it,  he  perceived  it  was  an  order  from  the  conacd 
a  profound  secret  from  you.”  better  pass  at  any  hour  withersoever  he  would, 

”  Can  this  be  true?  ”  cried  Renard.  ”  But  no— no— it  is  1  through  the  foetress.  Thrusting  it  into  his  jerkin,  ami  carry - 
absurd.  You  are  abusing  my  patience.”  I  jug  the  keys  as  carefully  a«  he  could  to  prevent  their  clank- 

”  If  your  excellency  will  condescend  to  make  further  in-  ing,  he  quitted  the  room,  and  mounted  another  short  stair- 
quiries  you  will  find  I  have  spoken  truth,”  rejoined  the  dwarf,  j  case,  which  brought  him  te  the  roof. 

“  But  I  pray  you  not  to  implicate  me  with  the  Queen.  Her  It  was  just  getting  light  as  Xit  gained  the  battlements, 
majesty,  like  many  of  her  sex,  has  changed  her  mind,  that  is  atwl  he  was  immediately  challengi'd  by  the  sentinel.  On  pro- 
all.  And  she  may  change  it  again  for  aught  I  know.”  duoing  the  order,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  pass,  and, 

“It  is  a  strange  and  improbable  story,”  mutteied  Renard;  crossing  the  roof  toward  the  south,  he  descended  another 
“yet  I  am  puzzled  what  to  think  of  it.”  !  short  spiral  staircase,  and  emerged  from  an  open  door  on  tlie 

“  It  was  no  paltry  hope  of  gain  that  induced  me  to  act  in  ballium  wall,  along  which  he  proceeded, 
the  matter,”  pursued  Xit;  “  but,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  ;  On  the  way,  be  encountered  three  more  sentinels,  all  of 
a  promise  of  being  knighted.”  whom  allowed  him  to  pass  on  sight  of  the  order.  Passing 

“  If  I  find,  on  inquirv,  you  have  spoken  the  truth,”  rejoined  ,  through  an  arched  door-way  he  mounted  a  flight  of  steps, 
Renard,  “and  you  will  serve  me  faithfully  on  any  secret  ser-  .  and  reached  the  roof  of  the  Broad  Arrow  Tower, 
vice  on  which  I  may  employ  you,  I  will  answer  for  it  you  shall  Here  he  paused  to  consider  what  course  he  should  pursue, 
attain  the  dignity  you  aspire  to.”  I  The  point  upon  which  he  stood  commaniled  a  magnificent 

“  I  will  do  whatever  your  excellency  desires,”  returned  view  on  every  side  of  the  ramparts  and  towers  of  the  fortress. 
Xit,  eagerly.  “  I  skaU  be  knighted  by  somebody,  after  all.”  Immediately  before  him  was  the  Wardrobe  Tower— now  re- 
“  But  if  you  have  deceived  me,”  continued  Renard,  sternly,  I  moved,  but  then  connected  by  an  irregular  pile  of  buildings 
“every  bone  in  your  body  shall  be  brokea  upon  tliat  wheel.  '  with  the  Broad  Arrow  Tower,— while  beyond  it  frowned  the 
Your  examination  is  at  an  end.”  With  this,  he  clapped  his  .  gr^y  walls  of  the  White  Tower. 

hands  together,  and  at  the  signal  the  attendants  returned.  j  On  the  left  was  the  large  court  where  the  masque  had  been 

“  Am  I  to  remain  in  these  irons  longer?  ”  inquired  Xit.  ,  given  by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  at  which  he  had  played  so 

“  No,”  replied  Renard.  “  Release  him,  and  take  him  hence,  j  distinguished  a  part,  surrounded  on  the  west  aiid  the  soutbby 
I  shall  interrogate  him  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow  night.”  the  walls  of  the  palace.  On  the  right,  the  view  compre- 
“  I  pray  your  excellency  to  desire  these  officials  to  treat  me  headed  the  chain  of  fortifications  as  fhr  as  the  I  lint  Tower, 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  person  of  my  anticipated  dignity,”  j  with  the  range  of  store-houses  and  other  buildings  in  front  of 
cried  Xit,  as  he  was  unceremoniously  seized  and  thrown  on  his  them.  At  the  back  ran  the  outer  line  of  ramparts,  leading 
back  by  Wolfytt;  “  and,  above  all,  command  them  to  furnish  |  northward  to  the  large  circular  bastion,  still  existing,  and 

me  with  provisions.  I  have  tasted  nothing  to-night.”  i  known  as  the  Brass  Mount;  and  suuth.ward  to  the  structure 

Renurd  signified  a  wish  that  the  latter  request  should  be  denominated  the  Tower  leading  to  the  Iron  Gate,  and  now 
complied  with,  and  the  dwarf’s  irons  being  by  this  time  re-  ,  termed  the  Devil’s  Battery.  Further  on,  was  to  be  seen  Lon- 
moved,  he  was  led  bask,  by  the  road  he  came,  to  his  chamber  don  Bridge  with  its  pile  of  houses,  and  the  tower  of  Saint 
in  the  Constable  Tower,  where  some  provisions  and  a  flask  of  Saviour’s  Church  formed  a  prominent  object  in  the  picture, 
wine  were  placed  before  him,  and  he  was  left  alone.  1  But  Xit’s  attention  was  not  attracted  to  the  view.  He  only 

_  I  thought  bow  he  could  make  good  his  escape,  and  where  he 

XXIV.... How  Xit  escaped  frein  the  Constable  Tower;  and  bow  he  '  could  hide  himself  in  case  of  pursuit.  After  debating  with 
found  Cicely.  |  himself  for  some  time,  he  determined  to  descend  to  the  lowest 

While  satisfying  his  appetite,  Xit  could  not  help  reflecting  |  chamber  of  the  fortification  on  which  he  stood,  and  see  whe- 
upon  the  probable  consequences  of  the  ridiculous  statement  he  |  ther  it  had  any  communication  with  the  subterranean  passages 
had  made  to  Renard,  and  the  idea  of  the  anger  of  the  embas-  of  which  he  possessed  the  keys. 

sadur  when  he  discovered  the  deception  practiced  upon  him,  I  Accordingly,  he  retraced  tlie  steps  he  kail  just  mounted, 
occasioned  him  much  internal  trepidation.  It  did  not,  how-  !  and  continued  to  descend  till  he  reached  an  arched  door.  Un- 
ever,  prevent  him  from  doing  full  justice  to  the  viards  before  i  locking  it  with  one  of  the  keys  from  his  bunch,  he  entered  a 
him,  nor  from  draining  to  the  last  drop  the  contents  of  the  i  dark  passage,  along  which  he  proceeded  at  a  swift  pace.— 
flask.  Inspired  by  the  potent  liquid,  he  laughed  at  his  former  |  His  course  was  speedily  checked  by  another  door,  but.  suc- 
fears,  sprang  uoon  the  l^nch,  and  committ^  a  hundred  other  j  ceeding  in  unfastening  it,  he  ran  on  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
antics  and  extravagancies.  But  as  the  fumes  of  the  wine  I  carry  him,  till  he  tumbled  headlong  down  a  steep  flight  of 
evaporated,  his  valor  declined,  until,  like  Acres’s,  it  fairly  steps.  Picking  himself  up  he  proceeded  more  cautiously, 
“  oozed  out  at  his  fingers’  ends.”  and  arrived,  after  some  time,  without  further  obstacle,  at  a 

He  then  began  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  loRy,  and,  as  he  judged  from  the  sound,  vaulted  chamber, 
to  escape.  With  this  view,  he  examined  the  embrazures,  but  To  his  great  dismay,  tbeugh  be  searched  carefully  round  it, 
they  were  grated,  and  defied  his  efforts  to  pass  through.  He  he  could  find  no  exit  h'oin  this  chamber,  and  he  was  about  to 
next  tried  the  door,  and  to  his  great  surprise  found  it  unfast-  retrace  his  course,  when  he  discoveml  a  short  ladder  laid 
ened  ;  having,  most  probably,  been  left  open  intentionally  by  against  the  side  of  the  wall.  It  immediately  occurred  to  him 
Wolfytt.  As  may  supposed,  Xit  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  that  this  might  be  used  as  a  communication  with  seme  secret 
himself  of  the  chance  thus  unexpectedly  offered  him.  Issuing  door,  and,  rearing  it  against  the  wall,  he  mounted,  and,  feeling 
forth,  be  hurried  up  a  small  spiral  stone  staircase,  whieh  about,  to  bis  great  joy  encountered  a  bolt, 
brought  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  upper  chamber.  The  door  Drawring  it  aside,  a  stone  door  slowly  revolved  on  its  hinges, 
was  ajar,  and  peering  cautiously  through  it,  he  perceived  and  disclosed  a  small  cell  in  which  a  female  was  seated  be- 
Nightgall  and  Wolfytt,  both  asleep;  the  former  reclining  with  fore  a  table  with  a  lamp  burning  upon  it.  She  raised  her 
his  face  on  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  fragmenu  of  head  at  the  sound,  and  revealed  the  features  of  Cicely, 
meat  and  bread,  goblets,  and  a  large  pot  ol  wine ;  and  the  Xit  uttered  an  enclamatioQ  of  astonishment,  and  rushing 


latter,  extended  at  full  length,  on  the  floor.  It  was  evident. 
I  from  their  heavy  breathing  and  disordered  attire,  they  bad 
I  been  drinking  deeply. 

!  Stepping  cautiously  Into  the  chamber,  which  in  size  aiul 
[  form  exactly  corresponded  with  that  below,  Xit  approached 
1  the  sleepers.  A  bunch  of  keys  hung  at  Night  gall’s  girdle— 

'  tlie  very  bunch  he  had  taken  once  before,— and  the  tempta- 
'  lion  to  possess  himself  of  tliem  was  irresistible.  Creeping 
:  up  to  the  jailer,  and  drawing  the  poignard  suspended  at  his 
right  side  from  out  its  sheath,  he  began  to  sever  his  girdle. — 
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toward  her,  expreseed  his  joy  at  saeinf  her.  Cicely  was 
equally  delighted  at  the  sight  ^  the  dwarf,  and  explained  to 
him  that  she  had  been  thus  long  forcibly  detained  a  prisoner 
by  Nightgall. 

“  Your  captivity  is  at  an  end,”  said  Xit,  as  her  relation  was 
concluded.  “  1  am  come  to  deliver  you,  and  restore  you  to 
your  lover.  I  am  afraid  he  won’t  think  your  beauty  improved 
— but  I  am  sure  he  won’t  like  you  the  worse  for  that.  Come 
along.  Lean  on  me.  1  will  support  you.” 

They  were  just  emerging  from  the  cell,  when  hasty  foot¬ 
steps  were  heard  approaching,  and  a  man  entered  the  vaulted 
chamber,  bearing  a  torch.  It  was  Nightgall.  His  looks  w’ere 
wild  and  furious,  and  on  seeing  tlie  dwarf  and  his  companion, 
he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  rage,  and  hurried  toward  them. 
Cicely  ran  screaming  to  the  cell,  while  Xit,  brandishing  Night- 
gall’s  own  poniard,  threatened  to  stab  him  if  he  dared  to 
mount  the  ladder. 

XXV.... Of  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  Embassadors;  and  of  the 

sifuing  of  the  Marriage-treaty  between  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain 

On  the  2d  uf  January,  1554,  a  solemn  embassy  from  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  consisting  of  four  of  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  nobles,  the  Count  D’Egmont,  the  Count  Lalaing, 
the  Seigneur  De  Courrieres,  ami  the  Sieur  Da  Nigry,  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  order  of  the  Toison  D'Or,  arrived  in  London  to 
sign  tlie  marriage-treaty  between  Philip  and  Mary  which  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  courts  of  England  and 
Spain. 

Gardiner,  who,  as  long  as  he  found  it  possible  to  do  so, 
had  strenuously  apposed  the  match,  and  had  recommended 
Mary  to  unite  herself  to  Courtenay,  ar  at  least  to  some  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman,  finding  her  resolutely  bent  upon  it,  consented 
to  negociate  the  terms  of  marriage  with  Renard,  and  took 
especial  care  that  they  were  favorable  to  bis  royal  mistress. 

They  were  as  follows: — The  Queen  was  to  have  for  her 
jointure  thirty  thousand  ducats  a  year,  with  all  the  Low 
Countries  of  Flanders, — her  issue  was  to  be  heir  as  well  to 
the'kingdom  of  Spain  as  to  the  Low  Countries, — her  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  continue  in  all  things  as  before, — and  no  stranger 
was  to  be  member  uf  the  council,  nor  have  custody  of  any 
forts  or  castles,  nor  bear  any  rule  or  office  in  the  Queen’s 
household,  or  elsewhere  in  all  England. 

To  these  terms  Renard,  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign,  readily 
assented,  and  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Parliament 
where  it  met  with  violent  opposition  from  all  parties.  In 
spite  of  this,  Mary  asserted  her  privilege  to  wed  whom  she 
pleased;  and,  after  a  lung  and  stormy  discussion,  the  measure, 
chiefly  through  the  management  of  Arundel,  Paget  and  Ro¬ 
chester,  was  carried. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  question,  Mary  deemed  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  feign  indis{>osition  to  avoid  receiving  an  address  in¬ 
tended  to  be  presented  to  her  from  the  Commons  imploring 
her  to  marry  one  of  her  own  countrymen.  Untwhen  at  length 
she  could  no  longer  decliae  giving  them  an  audience,  she  dis¬ 
missed  them  with  these  words : 

**  1  hold  my  crown  from  God,  and  I  beseech  him  to  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  conduct  I  ought  to  pursue  in  a  matter  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  my  marriage.  I  have  not  yet  determinded  to  wed,  bat 
since  you  say  in  your  address  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state  that  1  should  choose  a  husband,  I  will  tliink  of  it — 
nothing  doubting  I  shall  make  a  choice  as  advantageous  as 
any  you  may  propose  to  me,  having  as  strong  an  interest  in 
the  matter  as  yourselves.” 

While  this  was  going  forward,  De  Noailles  and  his  party 
had  not  been  idle.  Many  schemes  were  devised,  but  some 
were  abandoned  from  the  irresolution  and  vacillation  of  Cour¬ 
tenay  ;  others  were  discovered  and  thwarted  by  Renard. 
Still,  the  chief  conspirators,  though  suspected,  escaped  detec¬ 
tion,  or  rather  their  designs  could  not  be  brought  home  to 
them,  and  they  continued  to  form  their  plans  as  the  danger 
grew  more  imminent  with  grMter  seal  than  evor. 

At  one  time,  it  was  determined  to  murder  Arundel,  Paget, 
Rochester,  and  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Spanish  match,  to 
■eixe  the  person  of  the  Queen  and  compel  her  to  marry  Cour¬ 
tenay,  or  depose  her  and  place  Elisabeth  on  the  throne. 
This  plan  not  suiting  the  views  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  and 
Suffolk,  was  opposed  by  them ;  and,  owing  to  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  different  parties  that  unity  of  purpose  indis¬ 
pensable  to  success,  could  not  be  obtained. 

Elisabeth,  as  has  before  been  intimated,  had  dissembled 
her  religious  opinions,  and  though  she  formed  some  excase 
for  not  being  present  at, the  performance  ef  mass,  she|requested 
to  have  an  instructor  in  the  teneu  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 


oven  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  the  Emperor  to  send  a  cross, 
a  chalice,  and  other  ornaments  for  the  celebration  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  rites  ef  Rome,  to  decorate  her  chapel. 

As  to  Courtenay,  he  appeared  to  have  become  sensible  of 
,  the  perilous  position  in  which  he  stood,  and  was  only  prevent- 
I  ed  from  withdrawing  from  the  struggle  by  his  unabated  pas- 
*sion  fur  Elizabeth.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  still  cherished  his 
I  ambitious  views,  and  Jane  still  mourned  in  secret. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year,  when,  as  above  related,  the  embassadors  arrived 
from  the  court  of  Spain.  Shortly  after  their  arrival,  they  had 
an  audience  of  the  Queen  in  the  Council-Chamber  of  the 
White  Tower;  and  when  they  had  declared  in  due  form  that 
the  Prince  of  Spain  demanded  her  in  marriage,  she  replied 
with  great  dignity,  but  some  little  prudery  : 

“  It  does  not  become  one  of  my  sex  to  speak  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,  nor  to  treat  of  it  herself.  1  have  therefore  charged  my 
council  to  confer  with  you  on  the  matter,  and,  by  the  strictest 
conditions,  to  assure  all  rights  and  advantages  to  my  kingdom, 
which  I  shall  ever  regard  as  my  first  husband.” 

As  she  pronounced  the  last  words  she  glanced  at  the  ring 
placed  on  her  finger  by  Gardiner  on  the  day  of  her  coronation. 

On  the  following  day,  the  four  embassadors  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  Gardiner,  Arundel  and  Paget.  The  terms  were  en- 
ntirely  settled ;  and  on  the  19ih  of  January,  the  treaty  was 
signed,  and  delivered  on  both  sides. 
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PART  XXVI. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  single  gentleman,  among  his  other  peculiarities — an«l 
he  had  a  very  plentiful  stock,  of  which  he  every  day  furnished 
some  new  specimen — took  a  most  extraordinary  and  remarka¬ 
ble  interest  in  the  exhibition  of  Punch.  If  the  sound  ef  a 
Punch’s  voice,  at  ever  so  remote  a  distance,  reached  Bevis 
Marks,  the  single  gentleman,  though  in  bed  and  asleep,  would 
start  up,  and  hurrying  on  his  clothes,  make  fur  the  spot  with 
all  speed,  and  presently  return  at  the  head  of  a  long  proces¬ 
sion  of  idlers,  having  in  the  midst  the  theatre  and  its  proprie¬ 
tors.  Straightway,  the  stage  would  be  set  up  in  front  of  Mr. 
Brass’s  house;  the  single  gentleman  would  establish  himself 
at  the  first  floor  window  ,  and  the  entertainmeut  would  pro¬ 
ceed  with  all  its  exciting  accompaniments  of  fife  and  drum  and 
shout,  to  the  excessive  consternation  of  all  sober  votaries  of 
business  in  that  silent  thoroughfare.  It  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  when  the  play  was  done,  both  players  and  audi¬ 
ence  would  have  dispers^  ;  but  the  epilogue  was  as  bad  as 
tlie  play,  for  no  sooner  was  the  Devil  dead,  than  the  manager 
of  the  puppets  and  his  partner  were  summoned  by  the  single 
geutleinan  to  his  chamber,  where  they  were  regaled  with 
strong  waters  from  his  private  store,  and  where  they  held  with 
him  long  conversations,  the  purport  of  which  no  human  being 
could  fathom.  But  the  secret  of  these  discussions  was  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance.  It  was  sufficient  to  know  that  while  they 
were  proceeding,  the  aoncourse  without  still  lingered  round 
the  house;  that  boys  beat  upon  the  drum  with  their  fists,  and 
imitated  Punch  with  their  tender  voices ;  that  the  office  win¬ 
dow  was  rendered  opaque  by  flattened  noses,  and  the  key-hole 
of  the  street-door  luminous  with  eyes ;  that  every  time  the 
single  gentleman  or  either  of  his  guests  was  seen  at  the  upper 
I  window,  or  so  much  as  the  end  of  one  of  their  noses  was  visi¬ 
ble,  there  was  a  great  shout  of  execration  from  the  excluded 
m(d>,  who  remained  howling  and  yelling,  and  refusing  consola¬ 
tion,  until  the  exhibitors  were  deliver^  up  to  them  to  be  at¬ 
tended  elsewhere.  It  was  sufficient,  in  short,  to  know  that 
Bevis  Marks  was  revolutionized  by  these  popular  movements, 
and  that  peace  and  quietness  fled  from  its  precincts. 

Nobody  was  rendered  more  indignant  by  these  proceeding 
than  Mr.  Sampson  Brass,  who,  as  he  could  by  no  means  affoi^ 
to  lose  so  profitable  ani  nmate,  deemed  it  prudent  to  pocket 
his  lodgers  affront  along  with  hia  cuh,  ud  to  annoy  the  au¬ 
diences  who  clustered  round  bis  door  by  sueh  imperfect  means 
of  retaliation  as  were  open  to  him,  and  which  were  confined 
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to  tbe  trickling  down  of  foul  water  on  their  heads  from  unseen  j 
watering  pots,  pelting  them  with  fragments  of  title  and  mor- 
tar  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  bribing  the  drivers  of ! 
hackney  cabriolets  to  come  suddenly  round  the  corner  and  ■ 
dash  in  among  them  precipitately.  It  may  at  first  sight  be 
matter  of  surprise  to  the  thoughtless  few,  that  Mr.  Brass,  be¬ 
ing  a  professional  gentleman,  should  net  have  legally  indicted 
some  party  or  parties  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  nuisance; 
but  they  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  that  as  Doctors 
seldom  take  their  own  prescriptions,  and  Divines  do  not  al¬ 
ways  practise  what  they  preach,  so  lawyers  are  shy  of  med¬ 
dling  with  the  Law  on  their  own  account,  knowing  it  to  be  an 
edged  tool  of  uncertain  application,  very  expensive  in  the 
working,  and  rather  remarkable  for  its  properties  of  close 
•having,  than  for  its  always  shaving  the  right  person. 

“  Come,’*  said  Mr.  Brass,  one  afternoon,  **  this  is  two  days 
without  a  Bunch.  I ’m  in  hopes  he  has  run  through  ’em  all, 
at  last.” 

“  Why  are  you  in  hopes!  ”  returned  Miss  Sally.  ”  What 
harm  do  they  do  ?  ” 

“  Here ’s  a  pretty  sort  of  fellow !  ”  cried  Brads,  laying  down 
his  pen  in  despair.  ”  Now  here 's  an  aggravated  animal  I  ” 
Well,  what  harm  do  they  do?  ”  retorted  Sally. 

''What  harm  I”  cried  Brass.  Is  it  no  harm  to  have  a 
constant  hallooing  and  hooting  under  one’s  very  nose,  dis¬ 
tracting  one  from  business,  and  making  one  grind  one’s  teeth 
with  vexation?  Is  it  no  harm  to  be  blinded  aixl  choked  up, 
and  have  the  king’s  highway  stopped,  with  a  set  of  screamers 
and  roarers,  whose  throats  must  be  made  of — of — ” 

“  Brass,”  suggested  Mr.  Swiveller. 

”  Ah !  of  brass,”  said  the  lawyer,  glancing  at  his  clerk,  to 
assure  himself  that  ho  had  suggested  the  word  in  gocal  faith 
and  without  any  sinister  intention.  ”  Is  that  no  iiarm  7” 

The  lawyer  stopped  short  in  his  invective,  and  listening  for 
a  moment,  and  recognising  the  well-known  voice,  rested  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  raised  his  eyes  to  tlie  ceiling,  and  mut- 
lered  faintly,  “  There ’s  another  !  ” 

Up  went  the  single  gentlomiiii’s  window  dii'ectly. 

“There’s  another,”  repealed  Brass;  “and  if  1  could  get  a 
break  and  four  blood  horses  to  cut  into  thu  Marks  when  the 
crowd  is  at  its  tliickest,  I ’d  give  eighteen  pence  and  never 
grudge  it.” 

The  distant  squeak  was  heard  again.  The  single  gentle¬ 
man’s  door  burst  open.  He  ran  violently  down  the  stairs,  out 
into  tbe  street,  and  so  past  the  window,  without  any  hat,  to¬ 
wards  the  quarter  whence  the  sound  proceeded — bent,  no 
doubt,  upon  securing  the  stranger’s  services  directly. 

“  I  wish  I  only  knew  who  bis  friends  were,”  muttered 
Sampson,  filling  his  pocket  with  papers  ;  “  if  tiiey ’d  just  get 
up  a  pretty  little  Commission  de  lunaiico  at  thu  Gray’s  Inii 
Coffee  House,  and  give  me  the  job,  I ’d  be  content  to  have  the 
lodgings  empty  for  one  while,  at  all  events.” 

With  these  words,  and  knocking  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  even  a  glimpse  of  the  dreadful 
visitation,  Mr.  Brass  rushed  from  the  bouse  and  hurried  away. 

As  Mr.  Swiveller  was  decidedly  favorable  to  these  perform¬ 
ances,  upon  the  ground  that  looking  at  a  I’unch,  er  indued 
looking  at  any  thing  out  of  window,  was  better  than  working, 
and  as  he  hud  been  for  this  reason  at  som«)  pains  to  awaken  in 
his  fellow  aierk  a  sense  of  their  beauties  ami  inaoiiold  deserts, 
both  he  and  Miss  Sally  rose  as  with  one  accord,  and  took  up 
tlieir  pusitious  at  the  window ;  U{>on  the  si'l  whereof,  as  in  a 
post  of  honor,  sundry  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were 
employed  in  the  dry  nurture  of  babies,  and  who  msdu  a  point 
of  being  present,  wi.h  their  young  charges,  on  such  occasions, 
hid  already  establishetl  themselves  as  comfortably  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  allow. 

Tbe  glass  being  dim,  Mr.  Swiveller,  agreeably  te  a  friendly 
custom  which  he  had  established  between  them,  bitched  off' 
the  brown  head-dress  from  Miss  Sally’s  bead,  and  dusted  it 
carefully  therewith.  By  the  time  be  had  banded  it  back,  and 
its  beautiful  wearer  had  put  it  on  again  (which  she  did  with 
perfect  composure  and  indifi'erence,)  the  lodger  returned  with 
the  show  and  shewmen  at  his  heels,  and  a  strung  addition  to  j 
the  body  of  spectators.  The  exhibiter  disa{>peared  with  ail 
speed  b^ind  the  drapery,  and  his  partner,  stationing  himself  | 
by  the  side  of  the  Theatre,  surveyed  the  audience  with  a  ru- 
niarkahle  expression  of  melancholy;  which  became  more  re¬ 
markable  stUl,  when  be  breathed  a  hornpipe  tune  into  that 
sweet  musical  instrument  which  is  popularly  termed  a  moutli- 
organ,  without  at  all  changing  the  mournfiil  expression  oi  the 
up|i«r  paitof  his  face,  tliough  his  mouth  and  chin  were,  of 
ouccssity,  in  lively  spasms. 


The  drama  proceeded  to  its  close,  and  held  the  spectators 
enchained  in  the  customary  manner.  The  sensation  which 
kindles  in  large  assemblies,  when  they  are  relieved  from  a 
state  of  breathless  suspense,  and  are  again  free  lu  speak  and 
move,  was  yet  ripe,  when  tlie  lodger,  as  usual,  summoned  the 
man  up  stairs. 

“  Both  of  you,”  be  eallesl  from  the  window ;  for  only  the 
actual  exhihiter— «  little  fat  man — prepared  to  obey  the  sum¬ 
mons.  “  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Come,  both  of  you. 

“  Come,  Tommy,”  said  the  little  man. 

“  1  an ’t  a  talker,”  replied  the  other.  “  Tell  him  so.  Wliat 
should  I  go  and  talk  far  7  ” 

“  Don’t  you  see  the  gentleman ’s  gut  a  bottle  and  gloss  ap 
there  7  ”  returnetl  the  little  man. 

“  And  could  n’t  you  have  said  so  at  first  7  ”  retorted  tlie 
other,  with  sudden  alacrity.  “  Now,  what  are  you  waiting 
for?  Are  you  going  to  keep  the  gentleman  expecting  us  all 
day  ?  have  n’t  you  no  manners?  ” 

With  this  remonstrance,  the  melancholy  man,  who  was  no 
other  than  Mr.  I'liomas  Codlin,  pushed  past  his  friend  and 
brother  in  the  craft,  Mr.  Harris,  otherwise  Short  or  Trotters, 
and  hurriu«l  before  him  to  the  single  gentleman’s  apartment. 

“Now,  my  men,”  said  the  single  gentleman;  “  you  have 
deno  very  well.  What  will  you  lako  ?  Tell  that  little  man 
behind  to  shut  tlie  door,” 

“Shut  the  door,  can't  you?”  said  Mr.  Ctxllin,  turning 
gruHly  to  his  friend.  “  You  might  have  knowed  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  wanted  the  door  shut,  without  lieing  told,  1  think.” 

Mr.  Short  obeyed,  observing  under  his  breath,  that  his 
frietnl  seemed  unusually  “  cranky,”  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  there  was  no  duiiy  in  the  neighborhoml,  or  his  temper 
wtuld  certainly  spoil  its  contents. 

The  gentleman  pointed  to  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  intimated, 
by  an  emphatic  uu<l  of  his  head,  that  he  expected  them  to  b« 
seated.  Messrs.  Codlin  and  Short,  after  looking  at  each  olh«'r 
with  cuusiderable  doubt  and  indecision,  at  length  sat  down — 
each  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  chair  pointed  nut  to  him — 
i  and  held  their  hats  very  tight,  while  the  single  gentleman 
j  filled  a  couple  of  glosses  fioiii  a  bottle  uu  the  table  besida 
him,  and  presented  them  in  due  form. 

“You’re  pretty  well  browneil  by  the  sun,  both  ot  you,” 
saiil  the  entertainer.  “  Hav»*  you  been  travelling  7  ” 

Mr.  Short  replied  in  the  atlirnmtive,  with  a  n«Ml  and  a  smila. 
Mr.  Co<llin  added  a  corrulMiiative  nod  and  a  short  groan,  as 
if  he  still  felt  tho  weight  of  the  temple  upon  his  shoulders. 

“  To  fairs,  niarkets,  races,  and  so  forth,  I  suppose 7”  pur¬ 
sued  tho  single  eentleinan. 

“  Yes  sir,’’  relumed  Short,  “  pretty  nigh  all  over  tbe  West 
of  England.” 

“  I  have  talked  to  men  of  your  craft  from  Nortli,  t^st,  and 
South,”  returned  their  host,  in  rather  a  hasty  manner;  “but 
1  never  lighted  on  any  from  tlie  West  before.” 

“  It’s  our  reg’lor  summer  circuit  is  the  West,  master,”  said 
Short:  “  that’s  where  it  is.  We  take  the  East  of  London  in 
the  spring  and  winter,  ami  the  West  of  England  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time.  Many’s  the  hard  day’s  walking  in  rain  and  mud, 
and  with  never  a  penny  earne«l,  wo ’ve  bad  «lown  in  the  West.” 

“  Let  me  fill  your  gla«s  again.” 

“  Much  obleeged  to  you,  sir,  I  think  I  will,”  said  Mr.  Cod¬ 
lin,  suddenly  thrusting  in  his  own  and  turaing  Short’s  aside. 

“  I ’m  the  suflerer,  sir,  in  all  the  tuavelhng,  and  in  all  thu 
staying  at  home.  In  town  or  country,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or 
cold,  Tom  Codlin  sufi'ers.  But  Tom  Codlin  is  n’t  to  complain 
fur  all  that.  Oh,  no.  Short  may  complain,  but  if  Co<llin 
gnimbles  by  ■«  much  as  a  word — eh  dear,  down  with  him, 
down  with  A t/n  directly.  It  isn’t  kis  place  to  grumble. — 
That’s  quite  out  of  the  question.” 

“  Codlin  a  n’t  without  his  usefulness,”  observed  Short,  with 
on  arch  look ;  “  but  be  do  n’t  always  keep  his  eyes  open.  He 
falls  asleep,  sometimes,  you  kn<iw.  Kemember  them  last 
races.  Tommy.” 

“  Will  you  never  leave  off  aggravating  a  man  f  ”  said  Cod¬ 
lin.  “It’s  very  likely  I  was  asleep  when  five-and-tenpencu 
was  collected,  in  one  round,  is  n’t  it  f  1  was  attending  to  my 
basinets,  and  could  n’t  have  my  eyes  in  twenty  places  atonee, 
like  a  peacock,  no  mere  than  you  could.  If  1  n  n't  a  match 
for  an  old  man  and  a  young  child,  you  a  n't  neither,  so  do  n’t 
throw  that  eut  against  me,  for  the  cap  fits  your  head  quite  os 
correat  as  it  fits  mine.” 

*•  You  may  os  well  drop  the  subject,  Tom,”  said  Short. 
“  It  is  n’t  particular  agreeable  to  the  gentleman,  1  dare  say.” 

Then  you  should  n’t  have  brought  it  up,”  raiurneil  Mr. 
Ct^lin  ;  “  and  I  ask  tbe  gentleman’s  pardon  on  your  account, 
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ms  m  ^idHy  chap  that  likvs  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  do  n’t  care 
much  what  he  talks  about,  so  that  he  dties  talk.” 

Their  entertainer  had  sat  perfectly  quiet  in  the  beginning 
of  this  dispute,  looking  first  at  one  man  and  then  at  the  other, 
as  if  he  were  lying  in  wail  for  an  opportunity  of  putting  some  i 
further  question,  or  reverting  to  that  from  which  the  discourse 
had  strayed.  But  from  the  point  where  Mr.  Cotllin  was 
charged  with  sleepiness,  he  had  shown  an  increasing  interest  i 
in  the  discussion,  which  now  attained  a  very  high  pitch.  ' 
”  You  are  the  two  men  I  want,”  he  said;  ”  the  two  men  I 
Lave  been  looking  for,  and  seanthing  after.  Where  are  that  | 
old  man  and  that  child  you  speak  of  ?  ”  | 

"Sir?”  said  Short,  hesitating  and  looking  toward  his 
friend. 

”  The  old  man  and  his  grandchild  who  travelled  with  you  ; 
-—where  are  they  ?  It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  speak  out,  ' 
1  assure  you  ;  much  better  worth  your  while  than  you  belie\’e. 
They  left  you,  you  say,  at  those  races,  as  I  understand.  They 
have  been  trac^  to  that  place,  and  there  lost  sight  ef.  Have 
you  no  duo— can  you  suggest  no  clue  to  their  recovery  ?  ” 

Did  I  always  say,  Thomas,”  cried  Short,  turning  with  a 
look  of  amasement  to  his  friend,  ”  that  there  was  sure  to  be 
an  iiH^uiry  after  them  two  travellers  ?  ” 

**  You  said!”  returned  Mr.  Codlin.  ”  Did  I  always  say 
that,  that  ’ere  blessed  child  was  the  most  interesting  1  ever 
•ee  7  Did  I  always  say  I  loved  her,  and  doted  on  her  7  Pret¬ 
ty  creetur,  I  think  I  hear  her  now.  ‘  Codlin’s  my  friend,’  she 
•ays — ‘not  Short.  Short’s  very  well,’  she  says;  ‘I’ve  no 
quarrel  with  Shoit;  he  means  to  be  kind,  I  dare  say ;  but 
Codlin,’  she  says,  ‘  has  the  feelings  for  my  money,  though  he 
may  n’t  look  it!  ’  ” 

Repeating  these  words  with  great  emotion,  Mr.  Codlin 
rubbed  the  bridge  of  his  nose  with  his  coat-sleeve^  and  shaking 
his  head  meurnfully  from  side  to  side,  left  the  single  gentle¬ 
man  ta  infer  that,  from  the  moment  when  he  lost  sight  of  his 
dear  young  charge,  his  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  had  (led. 

Good  Ood !”  said  tlie  single  gentleman,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  ”  have  I  found  these  men,  at  last,  only  to  div 
cover  that  they  can  give  me  no  information  or  assistance  7— 
It  would  have  have  been  better  to  have  lived  on  in  hope,  from 
day  to  day,  and  never  to  have  lighted  on  them,  than  to  have 
my  expectations  scattered.” 

‘‘  it&y  a  minute,”  said  Short.  ‘‘  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Jerry — you  know  Jerry,  Thomas  7  ” 

‘‘  Oh,  do  n’t  talk  to  me  of  Jerrys,”  replied  M.  Codin. — 
**  How  can  I  care  a  pinch  of  snutT  for  Jerrys,  when  I  think  of 
that  ’ere  darling  child  !  ‘  Codlin’s  my  friend,’  she  says,  ‘  dear, 

food,  kind  Codlin,  as  is  always  a  devising  pleasures  for  me ! 

do  n’t  object  to  Short,’  she  says,  ‘  but  1  cotton  to  Codlin.’ 
Once,”  said  that  gentleman,  relleeiively ;  ‘‘she  called  me 
Father  Codlin.  1  thought  I  should  have  bust!  ” 

”  A  man  of  the  name  of  Jerry,  sir,”  said  Short,  turning 
from  his  selfish  colleague  to  their  new  acquaintance,  ‘‘  wot 
keeps  a  company  of  dancing  dogs,  told  me  in  a  accidental 
sort  of  way,  that  be  had  seen  the  old  gentleman  in  connection 
with  a  travelling  wax  work,  unbeknown  to  him.  As  they ’d 
given  us  the  slip,  and  nothing  had  come  of  it,  and  this  was 
down  in  the  country  that  he ’d  been  seen,  I  took  no  measures 
about  it,  and  asked  no  questions — but  1  can,  if  you  like.” 

”  Is  this  man  in  town  7  ”  said  the  impatient  single  gentle 
man.  ”  Speak  faster.” 

”  No,  he  is  n’t,  but  be  will  be  to-morrow,  for  he  lodges  in 
our  house,”  replied  Mr.  Short,  rapidly. 

Then  bring  him  here,”  said  the  single  gentleman.  ”  Here’s 
a  sovereign  apiece.  If  I  can  Bnd  these  people  through  your 
means,  it  is  but  a  prelude  to  twenty  more.  Return  to  me  to¬ 
morrow,  and  keep  your  own  counsel  upon  this  subject — though 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  that,  for  you  ’ll  do  so  fur  your  own 
sakes.  Now,  give  me  year  address,  and  leave  me.” 

The  address  was  given,  the  two  men  departed,  and  the 
crowd  wont  with  them,  and  the  single  gentleman  for  two  mor¬ 
tal  hours  walked  in  cncommon  agitation  up  and  down  his 
room,  over  the  wondering  heads  of  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller 
and  Mus  Sally  Brass. 
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PART  XXVII. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

CHAPTIE  XXXVIII. 

Kit— for  it  happens  at  this  juncture,  not  only  that  we  have 
breathing  time  to  follow  his  fortunes,  but  that  the  necessities 
of  those  adventures  so  adapt  themselves  to  our  ease  and  inch- 
aadon  as  to  call  upon  us  imperatively  to  pursue  the  track  we 


most  desire  to  take — Kit,  wldle  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  last 
Hfuen  chapters  were  yet  in  progress,  was,  as  the  reader  may 
suppose,  gradually  familiarizing  himself  more  and  more  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland,  Mr.  Abel,  the  pony,  and  Barbara,  and 
gradually  coming  to  consider  tbenf,  one  and  all,  as  his  partic¬ 
ular  private  friends,  and  Abel  Cottage,  Finchley,  as  his  own 
prop*  r  house. 

Slay — the  words  are  written,  and  may  go  ;  but  if  they  con¬ 
vey  any  notion  that  K  t,  in  the  plentiful  board  and  comfortable 
lodging  of  his  new  abode,  began  to  think  slightingly  of  the  poor 
fare  and  furniture  of  his  old  dwelling,  they  do  their  office  badly 
and  commit  injustice.  Who  so  mindful  of  those  he  left  at 
Imme — albeit  they  were  but  a  mother  and  two  babies — as  Kit  ? 
What  boastful  father,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  over  related 
such  wonders  of  his  infant  prodigy  as  Kit  never  wearied  of 
telling  Barbara,  in  the  evening  time,  concerning  little  Jacob  7 
Was  there  ever  such  a  mother  as  Kit’s  mother,  on  her  son’s 
showing  7 — or  was  there  ever  such  comfort  in  poverty  as  in  the 
poverty  of  Kit’s  family,  if  any  correct  judgement  might  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  from  his  own  glowing  account  7 

And  let  us  linger  in  this  place  fur  an  instant  to  remark  that 
if  ever  household  affections  and  loves  are  graceful  things,  they 
are  graceful  in  the  poor.  The  ties  that  bind  the  wealthy  and 
the  proud  to  heme  may  be  forged  on  earth  ;  but  those  which 
link  the  poor  man  to  his  humble  hearth  are  of  the  true  metal 
and  bear  the  stamp  of  Heaven.  The  naan  of  high  descent 
may  love  the  hulls  and  lands  of  his  inheritance  as  a  part  of 
himself — os  trophies  of  tiis  birth  and  power ;  his  associations 
with  thvm  are  associations  of  pride,  and  wealth,  and  triumph. 
The  poor  man’s  attachment  to  the  tenement  he  holds,  which 
strangers  have  held  before  and  may  to-morrow  occupy  again, 
has  a  worthier  root,  struck  deep  into  a  purer  soil.  His  house¬ 
hold  gads  are  of  (lesh  and  blood,  with  i.o  alloy  of  silver,  gold, 
or  precious  stones ;  he  has  no  property  but  in  the  affections  of 
bis  own  heart ;  and  when  they  endear  bare  doors  and  walls, 
despite  of  rags  and  toil  and  scanty  meals,  that  man  has  his 
love  of  home  from  God,  and  his  rude  hut  becomes  a  solemn 
place. 

Oh  !  if  thore  who  rule  the  destinies  of  nations  would  but 
remember  this — if  they  would  but  think  how  hard  it  is  for  the 
very  poor  to  have  r  ngendered  in  their  hearts  that  love  of  home 
from  which  all  domestic  virtues  spring,  when  they  live  in  dense 
and  squa  id  masses  where  social  decency  is  lost,  or  ra  her  never 
found — if  they  would  but  turn  aside  from  the  wide  thorough¬ 
fares  and  great  houses,  and  strive  to  improve  the  wretened 
dwellings  in  by-ways  where  only  Poverty  may  walk,  many  low 
roofs  would  point  more  truly  to  the  sky  than  the  loftiest  steeple 
that  now  rears  proudly  up  from  the  midst  of  guilt,  and  crime, 
and  horrible  disease,  to  mock  them  by  its  contrast.  In  hollow 
voices  from  workhouse,  hospital  and  jail,  this  truth  is  preached 
from  day  to  day,  and  has  been  proclaimed  fur  years.  It  is  no 
light  matter — not  outcry  from  the  working  vulgar — no  mere 
question  of  the  people’s  health  and  comforts  that  may  be 
whistled  down  on  Wednesday  nights.  In  love  of  home,  the 
I  love  of  country  has  its  rise ;  and  who  are  truer  patriots  or  the 
I  best  in  time  of  need — those  who  venerate  the  land,  owning  its 
I  wood,  and  stream,  and  earth,  and  all  that  they  produce,  or 
those  who  lov«  their  country,  boasting  not  a  foot  of  ground  in 
all  its  wide  domain  7 

Kit  knew  nothing  about  such  questions,  but  he  knew  that 
his  old  home  was  a  very  poor  place  and  that  his  new  one  was 
very  unlike  it,  and  yet  he  was  constantly  looking  back  with 
grateful  satisfaction  and  affectionate  anxiety,  and  often  indited 
•quare-fuldtd  letters  to  his  mother,  inclosing  a  shilling  or 
eighteen  pence,  or  such  other  small  remittance,  which  hir. 
Abel’s  liberality  enabled  him  to  make.  Sometimes,  being  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  had  leisure  to  call  upon  her,  and  then 
great  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Kit’s  mother,  and  extremely 
noisy  the  satisfaction  of  little  Jacob  and  the  baby,  and  cordial 
i  tlie  congratulations  of  the  whole  court,  who  listened  with  ad- 
I  miring  ears  to  the  accounts  of  Abel  Cottage,  and  could  never 
be  told  too  much  of  its  wonders  and  magniBcence. 

Although  Kit  was  in  the  very  highest  favor  with  the  old 
lady  and  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Abel,  and  Barbara,  it  is  certain 
that  no  member  of  the  family  evinced  such  a  remarkable  par¬ 
tiality  for  him  as  the  self-willed  pony,  who,  from  being  the 
most  obstinate  and  opinionated  pony  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
was  in  his  hands  the  meekest  and  most  tractable  of  animals. 
It  is  true  that  in  exact  proportion  as  he  became  manageable 
by  Kit,  he  became  utterly  ungovernable  by  any  body  else,  (as 
if  he  bad  determined  to  keep  him  in  the  family  at  all  risks  and 
haizards,)  and  that,  even  under  the  guidance  of  his  favorite,  he 
would  somatimes  perform  a  great  variety  of  strange  frt  aks  and 
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capen  to  the  extreme  disoomposure  of  the  old  lady’s  nerves  ; 
hut  as  Kit  always  represented  that  it  was  only  his  fun,  or  a 
way  ho  liad  of  showing  his  attachment  to  his  employers,  Mrs. 
Garland  gradually  suflered  herself  to  be  persuaded  into  the 
belief,  in  which  she  at  last  became  so  strongly  confirmed  that 
if  hi  one  of  these  ebullitions  he  had  overturned  the  chaise,  she 
would  have  been  quite  satisfied  that  he  did  it  with  the  very 
best  intentions. 

Besides  becoming  in  a  short  time  a  perfect  marvel  in  all 
stable  matters,  Kit  soon  made  himself  a  very  tolerable  gar¬ 
dener,  a  handy  fellow  within  doors,  and  an  indispensable  at¬ 
tendant  on  Mr.  Abel,  who  every  day  gave  him  some  new  proof 
of  his  confidence  and  approbation.  Mr.  Witherden  the  notary, 
too,  regarded  him  with  a  friendly  eye  ;  and  even  Mr.  Chuck- 
ster  would  sometimes  condescend  to  give  him  a  slight  nod,  or 
to  honor  him  with  that  peculiar  form  of  recognition  which  is 
called  '  taking  a  sight,’  or  to  favor  him  with  some  other  salute 
combining  pleasantry  with  patronage. 

One  morning  Kit  drove  Mr.  Abel  to  the  notary’s  office,  as 
he  sometimes  did,  and,  having  set  him  down  at  the  house,  was 
about  to  drive  ofif  to  a  livery  stable  htrd  by,  wlten  this  same 
Mr.  Chuckster  emerged  from  the  office  door,  and  cried — 

**  Woa-a-a-a  a,”  dwelling  upon  the  note  a  long  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  pony’s  heart  as  asserting 
the  supremacy  of  man  over  the  inferior  animals. 

“  Pull  up.  Snobby,”  cried  Mr.  Chuckster,  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  Kit.  You’re  wanted  inside  here.” 

“  Has  Mr.  Abel  forgotten  anything,  1  wonder  7”  said  Kit  as 
he  dismounted. 

“  Ask  no  questions.  Snobby,”  returned  Mr.  Chuckster, 

“  but  go  and  see.  Woa-a-a-a  tlien,  will  you  7  If  that  pony 
was  mine,  I’d  break  him  ” 

“  You  must  be  very  gentle  with  him,  if  you  please,”  said 
Kit,  ”or  you’ll  find  him  troublesome.  You’d  better  not  keep 
on  pulling  his  ears,  please.  I  know  he  won’t  like  it.” 

To  this  remonstrance  Mr.  Chuckster  deigned  no  other  an¬ 
swer  than  addressing  Kit  with  a  lofty  and  distant  air  as 
”  young  feller,”  and  requesting  him  to  cut,  and  come  again 
with  all  speed.  The  “young  feller”  complying,  Mr.  Chock-  i 
ster  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  | 
were  not  minding  the  pony,  but  happened  to  be  lounging  j 
there  by  accident. 

Kit  scraped  his  shoes  very  carefully,  (for  he  had  not  lo«t  ! 
his  r/^’erence  for  the  bundles  of  papers  and  the  tin  boxes.)  i 
and  tapped  at  the  office-door,  which  was  quickly  opened  by 
the  Notary  himself. 

“  Oh !  come  in  Christopher,”  said  Mr.  Witherden. 

“Is  that  the  lad”  asked  a  a  elderly  gentleman,  but  of  stout, 
blufl'  figure — who  was  in  the  room. 

“  That’s  the  lad,”  said  Mr.  Witherden.  “  He  fell  in  with 
my  client,  Mr.  Garland,  sir,  at  this  very  door.  I  have  reason 
to  think  he  is  a  good  lad,  sir,  and  that  you  may  believe  what 
he  says.  Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Abel  Garland,  sir~his  young 
master;  my  articled  pupil,  sir,  and  most  particular  friend 
My  most  particular  friend,  sir,”  repeated  the  Notary, 
drawing  out  his  silk  handkerchief  and  flourishing  it  aboni 
his  face. 

“Your  servant,  sir,”  said  the  stranger  gentleman. 

“  Your’s  sir,  I’m  sure,”  replied  Mr.  Abel  mildly.  “  You  ^ 
were  wishing  to  speak  to  Christopher,  sir  7”  { 

“  Yes,  I  was.  Have  I  your  permission  7 

“  By  all  means.” 

“  My  business  is  no  secret ;  or  I  should  rather  say  it  need 
be  no  secret  Acre,”  said  the  s  ranger,  observing  that  Mr. 
Abel  and  the  Notary  were  preparing  te  retire.  “It  relates 
to  a  dealer  in  curiosities  with  whom  he  lived,  and  in  whom  I 
am  earnestly  and  warmly  interested.  1  have  been  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  this  country,  gentlemen,  for  many  years,  and  if  I  am 
deficient  inform  or  ceremony,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.” 

“  No  forgiveness  is  necessary,  sir ; — none  whatever,”  r»  - 
plied  the  Notary ,  and  so  said  Mr.  Abel. 

“  I  have  been  making  inquiries  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  his  old  master  lived,”  said  the  stranger,  “  and  I  learnt 
that  he  had  been  served  by  this  lad.  I  found  out  his  moth¬ 
er’s  house,  and  was  directed  by  her  to  this  place  as  the  near¬ 
est  in  which  I  should  be  likely  to  find  him.  That ’s  the  cause 
of  my  presenting  myself  here  this  morning.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  of  any  cause,  sir,”  said  the  Notary, 
“  which  procures  me  the  honor  of  this  visit.” 

“  Sir,’’  retorted  the  stranger,  “  you  speak  like  a  mere  man 
of  the  world,  and  I  think  you  something  better.  Therefore, 
pray  do  not  sink  your  re^  character  in  paying  unmeaning 
compliments  to  me.” 


“  Hem!”  coughed  the  Notary.  *  You’re  a  plain  speaker, 
sir.” 

“  And  a  plain  dealer,”  returned  the  stranger.  “  It  may  bo 
my  long  al>sence  and  inexperience  that  led  me  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  but  if  plain  speakers  are  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  world, 

I  fancy  that  plain  dealers  are  s'ill  scarcer.  If  my  s|>«aking 
should  offend  you,  sir,  my  dealing,  I  hope,  will  make 
amends.” 

Mr  Witherden  seemed  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  elderly 
gentleman’s  mode  of  conducting  the  dialogue ;  rjid  as  fur 
Kit,  he  looked  at  him  in  open-mouthed  astonishment,  won¬ 
dering  what  kind  of  language  he  would  address  to  him,  if  he 
talked  in  that  free  and  easy  way  to  the  Notary.  It  was  with  no 
harshness,  however,  though  with  something  of  constitutional 
iritability  and  haste,  that  he  turned  to  Kit  and  said  : 

“  If  you  think,  my  lad,  that  I  am  pursuing  these  inquiries 
with  any  other  view  than  that  of  serving  and  reclaiming 
those  1  am  in  search  of,  you  do  me  a  very  great  wrong,  and 
deceive  yourself.  Don’t  be  deceived,  1  beg  of  you,  but  rely 
upon  my  assurance.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,”  he  added,  turn¬ 
ing  again  to  the  notary  and  his  pupil,  “  that  1  am  in  a  very 
painful  and  wholly  unexpected  position.  I  came  to  this  city 
with  a  darling  object  at  my  heart,  expecting  to  find  no  obsta¬ 
cle  nr  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  attainment.  I  find  myself 
suddenly  checked  and  8topf>ed  short  in  the  execution  of  my 
design,  by  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  penetrate.  Every  effort 
1  have  made  to  penetrate  it,  has  only  served  to  render  it  dark¬ 
er  and  mure  obscure;  and  I  am  afiaid  to  stir  openly  in  the 
matter,  lest  those  whom  I  anxiously  pursue,  should  fly  still 
further  from  me.  I  assure  you  that  if  you  could  give  me 
any  assistance,  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  do  so,  if  you  knew 
how  greatly  I  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  what  a  load  it  would 
relieve  me  from,” 

There  was  a  simplicity  in  this  confidence  which  occasioned 
it  to  find  a  quick  response  in  the  breast  of  the  good-natured 
Notary,  who  replied,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  the  stranger  had 
not  mistaken  his  desire,  and  that  if  he  could  be  of  service  to 
him,  he  would  must  readily. 

Kit  was  then  put  under  examination  and  closely  questioned 
by  the  unknown  gentleman  touching  his  old  master  and  the 
child,  their  lonely  way  of  life,  their  retired  habits,  and  strict 
seclusion.  The  nightly  absence  of  the  old  man,  the  solitary 
existence  of  the  child  at  those  times,  his  illness  and  recovery, 
Quilp’s  possession  of  the  house,  and  their  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance,  were  all  the  subjects  of  much  questioning  and  answer. 
Finally,  Kit  informed  the  gentleman  that  the  premises  were 
now  to  let,  and  that  a  beard  upon  the  door  referred  all  inqui¬ 
rers  to  Mr.  Sampson  Brass,  Solicitor,  of  Bevis  Marks,  from 
whom  he  might  perhaps  learn  some  further  particulars. 

“  Not  by  inquiry,”  said  the  gentleman,  shaking  his  head. 
“  I  live  there.” 

“  Live  at  Brass’s  the  attnrne>’s  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Witherden  in 
some  surprise,  having  professional  knowledge  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  question. 

“  Aye,”  was  the  reply.  “  I  entered  upon  his  lodgings 
t’other  day,  chiefly  because  I  had  seen  this  very  board.  It 
matters  little  to  me  where  I  live,  and  I  bad  a  desperate  hope 
that  some  intelligence  might  be  cast  in  my  way  there,  which 
would  not  reach  me  elsewhere.  Yes,  1  live  at  Brass’s — more 
shame  for  me,  I  suppose  7  ” 

“  That 's  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,”  said  the  Notary,  shrug¬ 
ging  his  shoulders.  “  He  is  looked  upon  as  rather  a  doubtful 
character.” 

“  Doubtful  7  ”  echoed  the  other.  *’  I ’m  glad  to  hear  there ’s 
any  doubt  about  it.  I  supposed  that  had  been  thoroughly 
settled  long  ago.  But  will  you  let  me  speak  a  word  or  two 
with  you  in  private  7” 

Mr.  Witherden  consenting,  they  walked  into  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  private  closet,  and  remained  there  in  close  conversation 
for  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  wlien  they  returned  to  the  outer 
office.  The  stranger  had  left  his  hat  in  Mr.  Witherden’s 
room,  and  seemed  to  have  established  himself  in  this  short  in¬ 
terval  on  quite  a  friendly  footing.  . 

I  “  1  ’ll  not  detain  you  any  lunger,  now,”  h*  said,  putting  a 
I  crown  into  Kit’s  hand,  and  looking  toward  the  Notary.  “You 
'  shall  hear  from  me  again.  Not  a  word  of  this,  you  know,  ex- 
j  cept  to  your  master  and  mistress.” 

j  “  Mother,  sir,  would  be  glad  to  know—”  said  Kit,  lal- 
tering. 

“  Glad  to  know  what  7  ” 

I  “  Any  thing — so  that  it  was  no  harm — about  Miss  Nell.” 

I  *•  Would  she  7  Well,  then,  you  may  tell  her  if  she  can  keep 
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a  secret.  But  mind,  not  a  word  of  this  to  any  body  else,  i 
Do  n’t  forget  that.  B«  particular.” 

*'  I  ’ll  take  ca'O,  sir,”  said  Kit.  ”  Thankee,  sir,  and  good  : 
morning.*’ 

Now  it  happened  tliat  the  gentleman,  in  his  anxiety  to  im¬ 
press  upon  Kit  that  he  was  not  to  tell  any  body  wliat  had  pass¬ 
ed  between  them,  followed  him  out  te  the  door  to  repeat  his 
caution,  and  it  further  happened  that  atthat  moment  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller  were  tamed  in  that  direction,  and 
beheld  his  mysterious  friend  and  Kit  together.  I 

It  was  quite  an  accident,  and  the  way  which  it  came  about  J 
Isas  this.  Mr.  Chuckster,  being  a  gentleman  of  a  cultivated 
taste  and  refined  spirit,  was  one  of  that  Lodge  of  Glorious 
Apollos,  whereof  Mr.  Swiveller  was  Perpetual  Grand.  Mr. 
Swiveller,  passing  through  the  street  in  the  execution  of  some 
Brazen  errand,  and  beholding  one  of  his  Glorious  Brother¬ 
hood  intently  gazing  on  a  pony,  crossed  over  to  give  him  that  | 
fraternal  greeting  with  which  Perpetual  Grands  are  by  the  ; 
very  constitution  of  their  office  bound  to  cheer  and  encourage  , 
their  disciples. 

He  had  scarcely  bestowed  upon  him  his  blessing,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  with  a  general  remark  touching  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  the  weather,  when,  lifting  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the 
single  gentleman  of  Bevis  Marks  in  earnest  conversation  with 
Christopher  Nubbles. 

"  Hallo  !  ’’  said  Dick,  “  who  is  that  7  ” 

”  He  called  to  see  my  governor,  this  morning,”  replied 
Mr.  Chuckster,  ”  and  heyoad  tliat  1  do  n’t  know  him  from 
Adam.” 

”  At  least,  you  know  his  name  7  ” 

To  which  Mr.  Chuckster  n'piied,  with  an  elevation  of  speech 
becoming  a  Glorious  Apollo,  tliat  be  was  everlastingly  bles¬ 
sed”  if  Ke  did. 

*'  All  I  know,  my  dear  feller,”  said  Mr.  Chuskster,  running 
his  Angers  through  his  hair,  “is,  tliat  he  is  the  causa  of  my 
having  stood  here  twenty  minutes,  for  which  I  bate  him  with 
a  mortal  and  undying  hatred,  and  would  pursue  him  to  the  | 
confines  of  eternity,  if  I  could  afford  the  lime.” 

While  they  were  tltus  discoursing,  the  subject  of  their  con-  , 
Versation  (who  ha<l  not  appeared  to  recognize  Mr.  Richard  > 
Swiveller)  reentered  the  house,  and  Kit  came  down  tlie  steps  j 
and  joined  them  t  to  whom  Mr.  Swiveller  again  propounded 
Itis  inquiry,  with  no  better  success. 

“  He  is  a  very  nice  gentleman,  sir,”  said  Kit,  “  emil  that ’s 
all  /  know  about  him.” 

Mr.  Chuckxter  waxed  wroth  at  this  answer,  and,  without 
appl3nug  the  remark  to  any  particular  case,  mentioned  as  a 
general  truth  tliat  it  was  ex{>edienttu  break  the  heads oi  Snobs, 
and  to  tweak  their  noses.  Without  expressing  his  concurrence 
in  this  sentiment,  Mr.  Swiveller  after  a  few  moments  of  ab¬ 
straction  inquired  which  way  Kit  was  driving,  and  being  in¬ 
formed,  declared  it  was  his  way,  and  that  he  would  trespass  | 
on  him  for  a  lift.  Kit  would  gladly  have  declined  the  proffer- 
e«i  honor,  but  as  Mr.  Swiveller  was  already  established  in  the 
seat  lieside  him,  he  had  no  means  of  doing  so  otherwise  than 
bv  a  forcible  ejectment,  and  therefore  diovo  briskly  off — so 
hTiskly  indeed  as  to  cut  short  tlie  leave-taking  between  Mr. 
Chuckster  and  his  Grand-Master,  and  to  occasion  the  former 
gentleman  some  inconvenience  from  having  his  co<*ns  squeezed 
by  the  impatient  pony. 

As  Whisker  was  tired  of  standing,  and  Mr.  Swiveller  was 
kind  enough  to  stimulate  him  still  further  by  shrill  whistles, 
and  various  sporting  cries,  they  rattled  off  at  too  sharp  a  pace 
to  admit  of  much  conversation,  especially  as  the  pony,  incens¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Swiveller’s  admonitions,  took  a  particular  fancy  for 
the  lampposts  and  cart-wheels,  and  evinced  a  strong  desire  te 
run  on  tw  pavement  and  rasp  himself  against  brick  walls.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  antil  they  had  reached  the  stable,  and  the 
chaise  had  been  extricated  from  a  very  small  doorway  into 
which  the  pony  dragged  it  under  the  impression  that  he  could 
take  it  along  with  him  into  his  usual  stall,  that  Mr.  Swiveller 
found  time  to  talk. 

“  It ’s  harc^  work,”  said  Richard.  “  What  do  you  say  to 
■ome  beer  7  ” 

Kit  at  first  declined,  but  presently  consented,  and  they  ad- 
jonmed  to  the  neighboring  bar  together. 

“  We  ’ll  drink  our  friend  what’s-his-namc,”  said  Dick,  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  bright  frothy  pot;  “  — that  was  talking  to  you  this 
morning,  you  know — /  know  him — a  good  fellow,  but  eccen¬ 
tric — ^very-^here  *s  what’s-his-name.” 

Kit  pigged  him» 

“  He  lives  in  my  house,”  said  Dick ;  “  at  leu t  in  the  house 
occupied  by  the  firm  in  which  1  ’m  a  sort  of  a>»of  a  managing 


partner — a  difficult  fellow  to  get  any  thing  out  of,  but  we  like 
him — we  like  him” 

“  I  must  be  going,  sir,  if  you  please,/  said  Kit,  moving 
away. 

“  Do  n’t  be  in  a  hurry,  Christopher,”  replied  bis  patron, 
“  we  ’ll  drink  your  mother.” 

“  I  thank  you,  sir,” 

“  An  excellent  woman,  that  mother  of  yours,  Christopher,” 
said  Mr.  Swiveller.  “  Who  ran  to  catch 'me  when  I  fell,  and 
kissed  the  place  to  make  it  well  7  My  mother.  A  charming 
woman.  He ’s  a  liberal  sort  of  fellow.  We  must  get  him 
to  do  something  /or  your  mother.  Does  he  know  her,  Chris¬ 
topher  7  ” 

Kit  shook  his  head,  and  glancing  slyly  at  bis  questioner, 
thanked  him,  and  made  off  before  he  could  say  another  word 

“  Humph  !”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  pondering,  “  this  is  queer 
Nothing  but  mysteries  in  connection  with  Brass’s  house.  I  ’ll 
keep  my  own  counsel,  however.  Every  body  and  any  botly 
has  been  in  my  confidence  as  yet,  but  now  I  think  I  ’il  set  up 
in  business  for  myself.  Queer— very  queer  !  ” 

After  pondering  deeply  and  with  a  face  of  exceeding  wis¬ 
dom  for  some  time,  Mr.  Swiveller  drank  some  more  of  the 
lieer,  and  summoning  a  small  boy  who  had  been  watching  his 
proceedings,  poured  forth  the  few  remaining  drops  as  a  libai- 
tion  upon  the  gravel,  and  bade  him  carry  the  empty  vessel  to 
the  bar  witti  his  compliments,  and  above  all  things  to  lead  a 
sober  and  U‘mperate  lifa,  and  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  and 
exciting  liquors.  Having  given  him  this  piece  of  moral  ad¬ 
vice  for  his  trouble  (wh'ch  as  he  wisely  oliserved  was  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  half  pence)  the  Perpetual  Grand  Master  of  the  Glo¬ 
rious  Apollos  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  sauntered 
away  ;  still  pondering  as  he  went. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

All  that  day,  though  he  waited  fur  Mr.  Abel  until  evening. 
Kit  kept  clear  of  his  mother’s  house,  determined  not  to  aiilici* 
pate  by  the  slightest  approach  the  pleasures  of  the  morrow, 
but  to  let  them  come  in  their  full  rush  of  delight,  for  to-mor¬ 
row  w  as  the  great  and  long  looked-for  epoch  in  his  life — to¬ 
morrow  was  the  end  of  his  first  quarter — tlie  day  of  receiving 
fur  the  first  time  one  fourth  part  of  his  annual  income  of  Six 
Pounds  in  one  vast  sum  of  Thirty  Shillings — to-morrow  was 
to  he  a  half-holiday  devoted  to  a  whirl  of  entertainments,  and 
little  Jacob  was  to  know  what  oysters  meant,  and  to  see  a 
play. 

All  manner  of  incidents  combined  in  favor  of  the  occasion ; 
not  only  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland  forewarned  him  that  they 
intended  to  make  no  deduction  for  his  outfit  from  the  great 
amount,  but  to  pay  it  him  unbroken  in  all  its  gigantic  gran¬ 
deur  ;  not  only  had  the  unknown  gentleman  increased  the  stuck 
by  the  sum  of  five  shillings,  which  was  a  perfect  God-send, 
and  in  itself  a  fortune ;  not  only  had  these  things  come  to  pass 
which  nobody  could  have  calculated  upon,  or  in  tlieir  wildest 
dreams  have  hoped ;  but  it  was  Barbara’s  quarter  too— Bar¬ 
bara’s  quarter  that  very  day — and  Barbara  had  a  half-holi¬ 
day  as  well  as  Kit,  and  Barbara’s  mother  was  going  to  make 
one  of  the  paity,  and  to  take  tea  with  Kit’s  mother,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  her  acquaintance. 

To  be  sure,  Kit  looked  out  of  bis  window  very  early  that 
morning  to  see  which  way  the  clouds  were  flying ;  and  to  be 
sure,  Barbara  would  have  been  at  hers  too  if  she  had  qot  sat 
up  so  late  over-night,  starching  and  ironing  small  pieces  of 
muslin,  and  crimping  them  into  frills,  and  sewing  them  on  to 
other  pieces  to  form  magnificent  wholes  for  next  day’s  wear. 
But  they  were  both  up  very  early  for  all  that,  and  had  small 
appetites  for  breakfast  and  less  for  dinner,  and  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  when  Barbara’s  mother  came  in  with  as- 
(onishing  accounts  of  the  fineness  of  the  weather  out  of  doors 
tbut  with  a  very  large  umbrella  notwithstanding,  for  people 
like  Barbara’s  mother  seldom  make  holiday  without  one,)  and 
when  the  liell  rung  for  them  to  go  up  stairs  and  receive  their 
quarter’s  money  in  gold  smd  silver. 

Well,  was’nt  Mr.  Gkrland  kind  when  he  said,  “Christo¬ 
pher,  here ’s  your  money,  and  you  have  earned  it  well and 
was  n’t  Mrs.  Garland  kind  when  she  said,  “  Barbara,  here ’s 
yours,  and  I’m  much  pleased  with  you;  and  didn’nt  Kit 
sign  his  name  bold  to  his  receipt ;  and  did  n’t  Barbara  sign 
her  name  all  a-trembling  to  hers;  and  was  n’t  it  beautiful  to 
see  how  Mrs.  Garland  poured  out  Barbara’s  mother  a  glass 
of  wine ;  and  did  n’t  Barbara’s  mother  speak  up  when  she 
said,  “  Here ’s  blessing  you,  ma’am,  as  a  good  lady,  and  you, 
sir,  as  a  good  gentleman,  and  Barbara  my  lore  to  you,  and 
here ’s  towards  you,  Mr.  Christopher;”  wasn’t  she  as 
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long  drinking  it  as  if  it  had  l>een  a  tumblpr-full ;  and  did  n't 
she  look  genteel  standing  there  with  her  gloves  en  ;  and 
was  n’t  there  plenty  of  laughing  and  talking  among  them  as 
they  reviewed  all  these  matters  upon  the  top  of  the  coach  ; 
and  did  n’t  they  pity  the  people  who  had  n’t  get  a  holiday  f 

But  Kit’s  mother  again — wouldn’t  any  body  have  supposed 
she  had  come  of  a  go^  stock  and  been  a  lady  all  her  life  7 
There  she  was,  quite  ready  to  receive  them,  with  a  display  of 
tea-things  that  might  have  warmed  the  heart  of  a  china-shop ; 
and  little  Jacob  and  the  baby  in  such  a  state  of  perfection 
that  tlivir  clothes  looked  as  good  as  new,  though  Heaven 
knows  they  were  old  enough.  Didn’t  she  say  before  they  had 
sat  down  Bve  minutes  that  Barbara’s  mother  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  lady  she  expected,  and  didn’t  Barbara’s  mother  say 
that  Kit’s  mother  was  the  very  picture  of  what  she  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  didn’t  Kit’s  mother  compliment  Barbara’s  moth¬ 
er  on  Barbara,  and  didn’t  Barbara’s  mother  compliment 
Kit’s  mother  on  Kit,  and  wasn’t  Barbara  herself  quite  fasc^i- 
nated  with  little  Jacob,  and  did  ever  «  child  show  off  when  he 
was  wanted,  as  that  child  did,  or  make  such  friends  as  he 
madet” 

**  And  we  are  both  widows  too  !”  said  Barbara’s  mother. 

**  We  must  have  been  made  to  know  each  other  ” 

“I  hav'nt  a  doubt  about  it,”  returned  Mrs.  Nubbles. — 
*  And  what  a  pity  it  is  we  didn’t  kpow  each  other  sooner.” 

*•  But  *hen  you  know  it’s  such  a  pleasure,”  said  Barbara’s 
mother,  ”  i  o  have  it  brought  about  by  one’s  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  that  it’s  fully  made  up  for,  now  ain’t  it  7” 

To  this,  Kit’s  mother  yielded  her  full  assent,  and  tracing 
things  back  from  effects  to  causes,  they  nat  irally  reverted  to 
their  deceased  husbands,  respec'ing  whose  lives,  deaths,  and 
burials,  they  compared  notes,  and  discovered  sundry  circum¬ 
stances  that  tallied  with  wcnderful  exactness;  such  as  Barba¬ 
ra’s  father  having  been  exac^yfour  years  and  ten  months  older 
than  Kit’s  father,  and  one  of  them  having  died  on  a  Wednes¬ 
day  and  the  other  on  a  Thursday,  and  both  of  them  having 
been  of  a  very  fine  make  and  remarkably  good-looking,  with 
other  extraordinary  coincidences.  These  recollections  being 
of  a  kind  calculated  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  brightness  of  the 
holiday.  Kit  diverted  the  conversation  to  general  topics,  aad 
they  were  soon  in  great  force  again  and  as  merry  as  before. — 
Among  other  things.  Kit  told  them  about  bis  old  place,  and 
the  extraordinary  beauty  oj  Nell  (of  whom  he  had  talked  to 
Barbara  a  thousand  times  already ;)  but  the  last-named  cir¬ 
cumstance  failed  to  interest  his  hearers  to  any  thing  like  the 
extent  he  had  supposed,  and  even  his  mother  said  (looking 
accidentnily  at  Barbara  at  the  same  time)  that  there  was  no 
doubt  Miss  Nell  was  very  pretty,  but  she  was  but  a  child  af¬ 
ter  all,  and  there  were  many  young  women  quite  as  pretty 
as  she ;  and  Barbara  mildly  observed  that  she  should  think  so, 
and  that  she  never  could  help  believing  Mr.  Christopher  must 
be  under  a  mistake — which  Kit  wondered  at  very  much,  not 
being  able  to  conceive  what  reason  she  had  for  doubting  him. 
Barbara’s  mother  too  observed  that  it  was  very  common  for 
young  folks  to  change  at  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  aad  where¬ 
as  they  had  been  very  pretty  before,  to  grow  up  quite  plain : 
which  truth  she  illustrated  by  many  forcible  examples,  es¬ 
pecially  one  of  a  young  man  who  being  a  builder  with  great 
prospects  had  been  particular  in  his  attentions  to  Barbara,  but 
whom  Barbara  would  have  nothing  to  say  to,  which  (though 
everything  happened  for  the  best)  she  always  thought  was  a 
pity.  Kit  said  he  thought  so  too,  and  so  he  did  honestly,  and 
he  wondered  what  made  Barbara  so  silent  all  at  once,  and 
why  his  mother  looked  at  him  as  if  he  should  n’t  have^said  it. 

However,  it  was  high  time  now  to  be  thinking  of  the 
play,  for  which  great  preparation  was  required  in  the  way 
of  shawls  and  bonnets,  not  to  mention  one  handkerchief  full 
of  oranges  and  another  of  apples,  which  took  some  time  ty¬ 
ing  up,  in  consequence  of  the  fruit  having  a  tendency  to  roll 
out  at  the  comers.  At  length  every  thing  was  ready,  and 
they  went  off  very  fast;  Kit’s  mother  carying  the  baby,  who 
was  dreadfully  wide  awake,  and  Kit  holding  little  Jacob  {n 
one  hand,  and  escorting  Barbara  with  the  other — a  state  of 
things  which  occasioned  the  two  mothers,  who  walked  behind, 
to  declare  that  they  looked  quite  family  folks,  and  caused 
Barbara  to  blush  and  say,  ”  Now,  don’t,  mother.”  But  Kit 
said  she  had  no  call  to  mind  what  they  said  ;  and  indeed  she 
need  not  have  had,  if  she  had  known  how  very  far  from  Kit’s 
thoughts  any  love-making  was.  Poor  Barbara! 

At  last  they  got  to  the  theatre,  which  was  Astley’s;  and  in 
some  two  minutes  after  they  had  reached  the  yet  unopened 
door,  little  Jacob  was  squeezed  flat,  and  the  baby  had  re¬ 
ceived  divers  concussions;  and  Barbara’s  mother’s  umbrella 


had  been  carried  several  yards  off  and  passed  back  to  her 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  and  Kit  had  hit  a  man  on 
ihe  head  with  the  handkerchief  of  apples  for  **  scrowdgiag” 
bis  parent  with  unnecessary  violence,  and  there  was  a  great 
uproar.  But  when  they  were  once  past  the  pay-place  and 
tearing  away  for  very  life  with  their  checks  in  their  hands — 
and  a^ve  all,  when  they  were  fairly  in  the  theatre,  and  seated 
in  such  places  that  they  ceuldn’t  have  had  better  if  they  had 
picked  them  eut  and  taken  them  beforehand ;  all  this  was 
I  looked  upon  as  quite  a  capital  joke,  and  an  essential  part  of 
the  entertainment. 

Dear,  dear,  what  a  place  it  looked,  that  Astley’s!  with  all 
the  paint,  gilding,  and  looking-glass,  the  vague  smell  of  hor¬ 
ses  suggestive  of  coming  wonders,  the  curtain  that  hid  such 
gorgeous  mysteries,  the  clean  white  saw-dust  down  in  the 
circus,  the  company  coming  in  and  taking  their  places,  the 
fiddlers  looking  carelessly  up  at  them  while  they  tuned  their 
instruments,  as  if  they  did’nt  want  the  play  to  begin,  and 
knew  It  all  beforehand  !  What  a  glow  was  that  which  burst 
upon  them  all,  when  that  long,  clear,  brilliant  row  of  lights 
came  slowly  up ;  and  what  the  feverish  excitensent  when  the 
little  bell  rang  and  the  music  began  in  good  earnest,  with  a 
strong  part  for  the  drums,  and  sweet  effects  for  the  triangles 
Well  might  Barbara’s  mother  say  to  Kit’s  mother  that  the 
gallery  was  the  place  to  see  from,  and  wonder  it  wasn’t  much 
dearer  than  the  boxes;  and  well  might  Barbara  feel  doubtful 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  in  her  flutter  of  delight. 

Then  the  play  itself!  the  horses  which  little  Jacob  believed 
from  the  first  to  be  alive,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
whose  reali  y  he  could  be  by  no  means  persusuied,  having 
never  seen  or  heard  any  thing  at  all  like  them — the  firing, 
which  made  Barbara  wink — the  forlorn  lady,  who  made  her 
cry — the  tyrant,  who  made  her  tremble — the  man  who  sung 
the  sang  with  the  lady's  maid  and  danced  the  chorus,  who 
made  her  laugh— -the  pony  who  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs 
when  he  saw  the  murderer,  and  would’nt  hear  of  walking  on 
all  fours  again  until  he  was  taken  into  custody — the  clown 
who  ventured  on  such  familiarities  with  the  military  man  in 
boots — the  lady  who  jumped  over  the  nine-and -twenty  rib¬ 
bons  and  came  down  safe  upon  the  horse’s  back — everything 
was  delightful,  splendid,  and  surprising.  Little  Jacob  ap¬ 
plauded  till  his  hands  were  sore ;  Kit  tried  ”  an-kor”  at  the 
er  d  of  everything,  the  three-act  piece  included ;  and  Barba¬ 
ra’s  mother  beat  her  umbrella  on  the  floor,  in  her  ecstaciee, 
until  it  was  nearly  worn  down  to  the  gingham. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  fascinations,  Barbara’s  thoughts 
seemed  to  have  been  still  running  upon  what  Kit  had  said  at 
tea-time,  for  when  they  were  coming  out  of  the  play,  she 
asked  him,  with  an  hysterical  simper,  if  Miss  Nell  was  as 
handsome  as  the  lady  who  jumped  over  the  ribbons. 

”  As  handsome  as  HER 7”  said  Kit.  “Double  as  hand 
some.  ” 

“Oh  Christopher!  I’m  sure  she  was  the  beautifulest 
creature  ever  was,”  said  Barbara. 

“Nonsense!”  returned  Kit.  “She  was  well  enough,  I 
don’t  deny  that;  but  think  how  she  was  dressed  aad  painted, 
and  what  a  difference  that  made.  Why  too  are  a  good  deal 
better- looking  than  her,  Barbara.” 

“Oh  Christopher!”  said  Barbara,  looking  down. 

“  You  are,  any  day,”  said  Kit — “  and  so’s  your  mother.” 

Poor  Barbara! 

What  was  all  this,  though — even  all  this — to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  dissipation  that  ensued,  when  Kit,  walking  into  an 
oyster- shop  as  bold  as  if  he  lived  there,  and  net  so  much  as 
looking  at  the  counter  or  the  man  behind  it,  led  his  party  into 
a  box — a  private  box,  fitted  up  with  red  curtains,  white  table¬ 
cloth,  and  cruet-stand  complete — and  ordered  a  fierce  gentle¬ 
man  with  whiskers,  who  acted  as  waiter  and  called  him.  him, 
Christopher  Nubbles,  “  sir,”  to  bring  three  dozen  of  his  lar¬ 
gest  sized  oysters,  and  to  look  sharp  about  it.  Yes.  Kit 
told  this  gentleman  to  look  sharp,  and  he  not  only  said  he 
would  look  sharp,  but  he  actually  did,  wd  presently  came 
running  back  with  the  newest  loaves,  and  the  freshest  butter, 
and  the  largest  oysters,  ever  seen.  Then  said  Kit  to  tliis 
gentleman,  “  a  pot  of  beer” — just  so— and  the  gentleman, 
instead  of  replying,  “  Sir,  did  you  address  that  language  to 
me?”  only  said,  “  Pot  o’  beer,  sir  7  yea  sir,”  and  went  off  and 
fetched  it;  and  put  it  on  the  table  in  a  snnall  decanter  stand, 
like  those  which  blind-men’s  dogs  carry  about  the  streets  in 
their  mouths  to  catch  the  halfpence  in ;  and  both  Kit’s  mother 
and  Barbara’s  mother  declared  as  he  turned  away  that  he 
was  one  of  the  slimmest  aad  graoefulest  young  men  she  had 
ever  looked  upon. 
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Tben  they  fell  to  work  upon  the  supper  in  enmeat ;  and 
there  wa*  Barbara,  that  foolish  Barbara,  declaring  that  she 
couldn’t  eat  more  than  two,  and  wanting  more  pressing  than 
you  would  believe  before  she  would  eat  four;  though  her 
mother,  and  Kit’s  mother  made  up  for  it  pretty  well,  and  ate 
and  laughed  and  enjoyed  themselves  so  thoroughly  that  it  did 
Kit  good  to  see  them,  and  made  uim  laugh  and  eat  likewise 
from  strong  sympathy.  But  the  greatest  miracle  of  the  night 
was  little  Jacob,  who  ate  oysters  as  if  he  had  been  bom  and 
bred  to  the  business,  sprinkled  the  pepper  and  the  vinegar 
with  a  discretion  beyond  his  years,  and  afterwards  built  a 
grotto  on  the  table  with  the  shells.  There  was  the  baby  too, 
who  had  never  closed  an  eye  all  night,  but  had  sat  as  good 
as  gold,  trying  to  force  a  large  orange  into  his  mouth,  and 
gazing  intently  at  the  lights  in  the  chandelier — there  he  was, 
sitting  up  jn  his  mother’s  lap,  staring  at  the  gas  without  wink* 
ing,  and  making  indentations  in  his  soft  visage  with  an  oys¬ 
ter  shell,  to  that  degree  that  a  heart  of  iron  must  have  loved 
him.  In  short,  there  never  was  a  more  successful  supper; 
and  when  Kit  ordered  in  a  glass  of  something  hot  to  finish 
with,  and  proposed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland  before  sending  it 
round,  there  were  not  six  happier  people  in  all  the  world. 

But  all  happiness  has  an  end — hence  the  chief  pleasure  of 
its  next  beginning — arid  as  it  was  now  growing  late,  they 
agreed  it  was  time  to  turn  their  faces  homewards.  So,  af  er 
going  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  see  Barbara  and  Barbara’s 
mother  safe  to  a  friend’s  house  where  they  were  to  pMS  the 
night.  Kit  and  bis  mother  left  them  at  the  door,  with  an  early 
appointment  for  returning  to  Finchley  next  morning,  ard  a 
great  many  plans  for  next  quarter’s  enjoyment.  Then  Kit 
took  little  Jacob  on  his  back,  and  giving  his  arm  to  his  mo¬ 
ther,  and  a  kiss  to  the  baby,  they  all  trudged  merrily  home 
together,  v 


THE  INDIAN  CHASE. 

The  chaae !  the  chase  !  the  glorious  chase  ! 

Its  reckless  course  and  lightning  pace — 

Its  pace^its  lightning  pace  ! 

No  sigh  for  wealth,  no  thought  of  care. 

Can  taint  the  joys  that  are  met  with  there  ; 

When  hearts  are  light,  and  souls  are  free, 

As  waves  that  leap  on  the  boundless  sea  ! 

I  ’ni  in  the  chase  !  1  ’m  in  the  chase  ! 

And  ever  here ’s  my  pride  of  place  ; 

With  the  sky  above,  and  the  plain  below. 

And  nerve  to  lay  the  wild  boar  low. 

And  though  many  a  scar  has  mar’d  me  o’er 
What  matter  1  what  matter  1  1  but  dare  the  more ! 

I  love— oh  !  how  I  love  the  steed 

That  shall  follow  where  ’er  the  boar  may  lead. 

When  spurs  are  red,  and  cheeks  are  pale. 

As  swift  as  the  sou’-west’s  tempest  gale — 

Still  rushing  in  his  wild  career. 

He  knows  no  check,  and  feels  no  fear. 

I  have  moved  amid  the  ball-room’s  blaze. 

But  dull  to  me  were  its  brightest  rays ; 

And  I  sprung  again  on  ray  bounding  steed. 

And  felt  like  a  slave  of  his  fetters  freed ; 

And  away — away — in  the  reckless  race. 

For  I  was  bom,  was  bora  for  the  madd’ning  chase  ! 

The  tiger  trembled  on  the  mom 

Of  the  fatal  day— of  the  fatal  day  when  I,  when  I  was  bora ; 
The  panther  ^ook  with  a  sudden  fear. 

As  if  he  knew  that  his  death  was  near; 

And  the  gray  bore  slunk  to  his  thorny  wild. 

In  dread  of  the  birth  of  the  huntsman’s  child ! 

I  have  lived  since  then  in  glorious  strife. 

Full  fifty  summers  a  hunter’s  life, 

W  ith  wealth  to  purchase  each  earthly  bliss ; 

But  1  never  sought  a  joy  but  this. 

And  death,  whenever  1  ’ve  run  my  race, 

Shall  come,  shall  come,  in  the  wild  and  madd’ning  chase  ; 
And  death  shall  come,  in  the  wild  and  madd’ning  chase. 
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ST  TNB  SUTNOa  OF  'VALBNTINB  VOX.’ 

CHAPTER  XXIV.... In  which  Sir  Willixm’i  dacigiia  are  aiore 
clearly  developed. 

When  Sir  William  originally  felt  that  he  might  compass 
the  fall  of  Stanley — when  he  conceived  the  design  of  enrich¬ 
ing  himself  by  virtue  of  reducing  him,  by  “  honorable  ” 
means,  to  a  state  of  comparative  destitution,  he  was  actu¬ 
ated  solely  by  the  vile  passion  of  avarice  ;  but  after  having 
seen  and  conversed  with  Amelia — after  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  friend,  and  allowed  the  privileges  of  a  friend — 
he  was  inspired  with  a  stronger  passion  even  than  that. 

He  had  proved  that  Stanley  really  loved  Amelia,  and  that 
Amelia  most  fondly  loved  him ;  but  he  did  not  despair  of 
being  able  eventually  to  bring  about  a  mutual  revulsion  of 
feeling,  by  inducing  and  cherishing  inconstancy  on  the  one 
hand,  ana  a  conviction  of  wrong  on  the  other. 

He  possessed  much  subtlety ;  he  had  seen  much  of  the 
world ;  he  had  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  and  more  especially  conversant 
was  he  with  the  evil  passions  of  which  it  is  susceptible. — 
Ha  knew  how  powerful  an  instrument  the  sense  of  deep  in¬ 
jury  was  in  effecting  the  destruction  of  virtue  by  promoting 
that  terrible  feeling  of  revenge,  of  which  the  gratification 
teems  with  frightful  misery ;  and  this  instrument  he  resolved 
to  make  available,  and  to  use. 

While  studying  the  character  of  Amelia,  while  gazing 
upon  her  beauty, — that  beauty  which  intellect  and  purity  of 
soul,  when  conjoined,  never  fail  to  impart — with  an  eye 
whose  expression,  to  one  less  pure  than  she,  would  have 
plainly  portrayed  the  guilty  mind,  he  felt,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  attainment  of  the  base  object  he  had  proposed 
would  require  all  the  villanons  ingenuity  at  his  command  ; 
but  this  feeling  only  tended  to  urge  him  on  the  more  ;  as  in 
the  view  of  the  world  gold  is  more  valuable  than  other  me- 
I  tals,  only  because  it  can  be  with  less  facility  procured,  so 
in  his  estimation  was  Amelia  to  him. 

The  prtssion  by  which  he  was  prompted  could  not  be 
called  love.  Love  is  not  an  essentially  selfish  passion.  It 
embraces  the  peace  of  the  object  beloved.  Who  that  loves 
seeks  to  compass  the  ruin  of  that  object  I  Will  he,  with  a 
view  to  the  gratification  of  any  feeling  of  self,  involve  her 
in  moral  destruction  1  No ;  he  will  guard  her,  he  will 
cherish  her  ;  her  virtue  is  his  pride  ;  the  promotion  of  her 
happiness  forms  the  strongest,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart ; 
her  honor  is  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own ;  he  will  lay  down 
his  life  to  preserve  it.  It  was  not  love.  It  was  nothing 
like  love.  It  was  a  grovelling,  morbid,  sensual  passion, 
springing  from  baseness,  to  which  love  never  can  be  allied. 
What  cared  he  for  the  feelings  of  Amelia  1  The  eternal 
destruction  of  her  happiness  was  his  aim ;  he  sought  to 
wean  her  affections  from  Stanley,  and  Stanley’s  affections 
from  her,  by  inducing  him  to  form  such  connections  as  those 
which  undermine  domestic  peace,  and  thereby  causing  her 
to  feel  that  she  was  indeed  neglected. 

His  immediate  object,  therefore,  was  not  alone  to  enrich 
himself  by  impoverishing  Stanley,  but  to  draw  him  into  the 
vortex  of  vice ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  he  deter¬ 
mined  on  losing  no  time. 

“  I  think  I  shall  cut  you,”  said  he,  soon  after  Albert’s  de¬ 
parture  for  Cambridge.  “  It  strikes  me  that  you  and  I  must 
cease  to  associate  ;  for  upon  my  honor  you  are  making  me 
as  bad  as  yourself.” 

“  What  ’a  the  matter  I  ”  inquired  Stanley.  “  Anything 
wrong  1  ” 

”  Wrong ! — why,  you  may  not  deem  it  essentially  wrong 
to  drag  a  strictly  virtuous  man  into  scenes  of  dissipation ; 
but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  wrong  in  the  abstract.  1  admit 
that  my  natural  disposition  is  not  that  of  a  recluse ;  but  I 
used  to  have  a  little  discretion.” 

And  do  you  ascribe  the  loss  of  it  to  ine  t  ” 

**  To  whom  else  can  I  ascribe  it  1  *  Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners.*  I  am  not  like  the  same  man.” 

"  I  feel  flattered,  of  course,”  said  Stanley.  “  I  scarcely 
could  have  supposed  that  I  possessed  so  much  influence.” 

**  It  is  a  disease,”  rejoined  Sir  William,  “  and  that  dis¬ 
ease  is  contagious.  It  creeps  tuid  grows  upon  a  virtuous 
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man  almost  imperceptibly  ;  it  prostrates  his  energies  for 
business ;  it  renders  study  a  bore.  It  may  be,  and  is,  doubt* 
less,  all  very  well  for  you,  who  have  no  pursuit,  save  that 


task  of  reanimating  the  spirits  of  the  whole  assembly  had 
devolved  upon  him  alone. 

While  he  was  thus  zealously  engaged.  Sir  William  was 


of  pleasure  ;  but  for  a  man  like  me,  having  the  interests  sf  not  inactive  :  he  was  looking  for  one  who  he  fancied  would 


the  nation  in  general,  and  thosa  of  his  constituents  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  promote,  it  becomes  a  very  serious  aft'air.” 

“  So  it  does,”  said  Stanley,  smiling,  “  and  more  especial- 


be  a  far  more  suitable  partner  for  his  friend  than  the  lady 
with  whom  he  was  dancing,  and  having  found  her,  and  con¬ 
versed  with  her  privately  for  a  time,  he  introduced  her  in 


ly  serious  to  a  man  who  has  those  interests  so  deeply  at  |  the  most  friendly  manner  to  Stanley,  of  whom  she  at  once 
heart  as  you  have.  But  how  have  I  effected  this  change  I  |  became  desperately  enamored.  Her  first  object  was  to  fix 


What  scenes  have  I  ever  drawn  you  into  1” 

“  I  scarcely  can  tell  how  the  change  has  been  effected, 
nor  need  I  enumerate  the  scenes  into  which  I  have  been 
drawn.  It  is  sufficient  fur  me  to  know  that  I  never  go  into 
any  one  of  them  without  you,  and  that  were  it  not  for  you, 
I  should  never  go  at  all.  Now,  there’s  a  masquerade,  or 
a  fancy  ball,  or  a  something  of  that  sort,  to-night ;  1  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  go  to  that  1  ” 

“I  have  not  even  given  it  a  thought.” 

“  Nor  should  I,  had  it  not  been  for  you.  But,  of  course, 
you  will  be  there  1  ” 

“  I  have  no  objection  to  go.” 

"  I  knew  that.  And  you  would  drag  me  with  you  1” 

“  Why,  as  I  should  not  think  of  going  alone,  and  as  your 
society  is  at  ail  times  so  very  agreeable — ” 

“  Exactly.  You  need  say  no  more.  But  if  I  go,  how’- 
ever  dazzling  may  be  the  scene — and  I  expect  that  it  will 
be  rather  brilliant — I  leave  precisely  at  one ;  remember 
that.” 

“  With  all  my  heart.  I  have  no  desire  to  stop  late.” 

“  Of  course  you  have  not.  You  never  have.  But  let  us 
make  up  our  minds  to  leave  at  one,  or  half-past  at  the  very 
latest.” 

“  Whenever  you  are  ready  I  ’ll  be  ready  too.  But  are 
we  to  dress  1  ” 

”  Why  it  is  more  of  a  fancy  ball,  I  believe,  than  anything 
else.  But  we  can  soon  get  dresses.  Will  you  call  for  m« 
at  ten  1  ” 

“  I  will ;  but  recollect  we  leave  at  one.” 

Sir  William  smiled,  and  having  observed  that  it  was 
really  too  bad  to  draw  him  into  such  scenes,  took  his  leave, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  start  from  the  Al¬ 
bany  at  ten. 

He  had  proved  that  this  ironical  style  was  that  which 
told  best  with  Stanley :  he  had  proved  that  the  highest  point 
of  his  ambition  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  fellow  of  infinite 
spirit ;  and  that,  although  he  seemed  to  view  the  idea  of  his 
leading  as  an  excellent  jest,  he  in  reality  felt  flattered.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  adhere  to  this  style  :  his  first  object 


him  as  a  partner  ;  and  in  this  she  succeeded,  when,  as  Stan¬ 
ley  felt  flattered  by  the  preference  she  displayed,  and  as,  by 
virtue  of  having  a  constant  flow  of  spirits  she  made  henwll' 
extremely  agreeable,  he  had  no  wish  to  change,  and  they 
continued  to  be  partners  during  the  whole  of  the  evening. 

Sir  William  perceived  this  with  pleasure.  It  gave  him 
immense  satisfaction  to  see  Stanley  thus  playing  his  game. 
He  knew  that  he  hud  placed  him  in  accomplished  hands, 
and  felt  sure  that  his  seduction  from  the  path  of  honor  had 
been  thereby  secured. 

”  Now,”  said  he,  as  Stanley  and  his  partner  were  chat¬ 
ting  gayly  in  the  promenade,  “  you  remember  :  one  o’clock.” 

I  am  ready,”  replied  Stanley,  “  when  you  are.” 

“  Why — why  !  ”  exclaimed  his  partner,  in  amazement, 
“you  do  not  intend  to  leave  yet !  You  must  not  dream  of 
such  a  thing.  I  could  not  possibly  part  with  you.  Besides 
it  would  be  cruel.  If  you  leave,  I  am  resolved  to  leave  with 
you.  But  come,  pray  take  me  in  to  supper  !  You  wiiJ  let 
me  sup  with  you  1  Will  you  not  Come  !  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  I  have  been  anticipating  the  whole  of  the  evening  :  you 
will  not  deprive  me  of  that  T’ 

“  There  is  my  guide  and  governor,”  said  Stanley.  “  I 
shall  be  happy  to  do  so  if  he  will  grant  permission.” 

“  I  knew  precisely  how  it  would  be,”  observed  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam.  I  knew  that  toe  should  never  get  away  at  one  o’clock. 
However,  if  we  are  to  have  supper,  we  had  better  have  it 
now.  My  partner  and  I  will  follow ;  but  recollect,  imme¬ 
diately  after  we  leave.” 

They  accordingly  repaired  to  the  supper  room  at  once, 
and  the  champagne  passed  round  with  great  rapidity.  The 
ladies  drank  with  characteristic  freedom,  and  Sir  William 
was  constantly  filling  his  glass ;  but  Stanley,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  repeated  challenges  ha  received,  was  unusually  cau¬ 
tious. 

Of  course,  after  supper  the  ladles  insisted  upon  having 
another  dance  ;  one  more— only  one  ;  they  really  could  not 
think  of  leaving  without:  it  was  actually  indispensable,  and 
as  such  was  assumed  to  be  the  case,  the  consent  of  their 
partners  was  obtained,  and  they  returned  to  the  ball-room. 


being  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  was  fascinated  by  Stanley,  !  ^t^d  daipced  the  next  set,  and  the  next :  in  short,  they  contin- 


and  that  he  and  not  Stanley  was  the  victim.  to  dance  until  half-past  four,  when  Stanley  resolved  to 

And  nothing,  in  hi.  judgom.nt,  conid  b.  more  ewily  ere-  >1";*  "■«  „ 

.ted  than  anch  a  beUef.  He  argued  thu. :  every  man  ha.  >' 

vanity;  every  man  U  vain  of  the  real  or  fancied  poaoemion  of  >'•«  evening  had  failed,  for  it  waa  then  that  hemmerttlned 
of  aorae  particular  quality,  and  his  vanity  forms  his  weak  PO''"ef,»hom  he  had  ae  ected  lor  Stanley  hmibeen 

point  1  aaiil  that  point  by  feeding  his  vanity,  and  the  man  “"ohle '?  pte*ail  upon  him  to  m  Jie  an  appointment,  or  even 
is  all  your  own.  He  bad  discovered  the  weak  point  of  »  proniiwt  that  he  would  see  her  jgain  He  waa,  nptwith- 
Stanley.  He  well  knew  the  particular  quality  of  which  he  fanding,  pleased  that  he  had  taken  him  there  .  indeed. 


Stanley.  He  well  knew  the  particular  quality  of  which  he 
was  vain,  and  hence  felt  quite  sure  of  eflecting  his  ruin, 
which  he  held  to  be  essential  to  the  achievement  of  the 
grand  object  he  had  in  view. 

Having  passed  the  day  with  Amelia — who  now  felt  in¬ 
spired  with  gayety  and  joy,  for  the  reconciliation  seemed  to  i 
have  perfected  her  happiness — Stanley,  at  the  appointed  I 
hour,  called  upon  Sir  William,  and  they  soon  after  started,  j 
first  to  procure  their  fancy-dresses,  and  then  for  the  gay  and  i 
dazzling  scene. 

On  entering  the  spaeious  and  brilliant  saloon,  which  was 
crowded  with  persons  who  appeared  to  have  been  attracted 
from  every  civilized  part  of  the  globe.  Sir  William,  in  the 
costume  of  a  red-cross  knight,  w'as  recognised  by  several 
“  foreigners  of  distinction,”  whom  he  greeted,  and  in  due 
form  presented  to  Stanley. 

There  was  not,  however,  nearly  so  much  spirit  displayed 
as  Stanley  expected  to  witness.  The  scene  was  certainly 
splendid  and  imposing  ;  but  the  characters  seemed  to  have 
assembled  not  so  much  for  any  present  enjoyment  as  with  a 
view  to  some  prospective  advantage.  They  all  appeared  to 
have  an  ulterior  object :  the  expression  of  every  countenance 
w'as  indicative  of  design,  which  Stanley  at  first  thought 
strange,  but  attributing  this  comparative  dullness  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  yet  early,  he  entered  into  the  business  of  the 
•cene,  and  joined  the  dance  with  as  much  gsyety  as  if  the 


having  on  the  instant  conceived  the  design  of  causing  a  tale 
to  reach  the  ears  of  Amelia  based  upon  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  present,  hs  fancied  that  his  purpose  might  be 
answered  as  well,  although  he  would  most  debidedly  have 
preferred  Stanley’s  absolute  fall. 


CHAP.  XXy . VeaerAkle  Joe  pn’inulfatea  hit  matriaonial  views. 

As  Bob  very  early  in  the  evening  on  which  .^ir  William 
designed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  .Stanley’s  ruin,  ascertained 
that  he  should  not  again  be  wanted,  he  put  up  his  horses, 
made  himself  truly  tidy,  and  then  went  to  have  a  few  hours’ 
confidential  conversation  with  Venerable  Joe,  whom  he  held 
in  high  esteem. 

Bob  scarcely  could  tell  how  It  was  that  he  respected  that 
venerable  gentlemen  so  highly,  although  it  may  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  morality  being 
strictly  correct,  while  his  deportment  was  perfectly  gentle¬ 
manlike  and  free  ;  but  he  certainly  did  regard  him  as  a  very 
superior  individual,  one  from  whom  much  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  might  be  gleaned,  and  with  whom  a  man  oi  honor 
might  associate  without  having  his  reputation  either  tar¬ 
nished  or  impugned. 

On  the  pther  hand.  Venerable  Joe  had  inspired  an  exalted 
appreciation  of  Bob’s  integrity.  He  knew  that  his  moral 
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principles  were  sound,  inasmuch  as  he  had  paid  like  a  peer 
of  the  realm  for  the  brandy-and- water  he  lost  on  the  Derby. 

But,  independently  of  this — although  this  was  the  cement, 
for  if  lk)b  could  not  have  paid  for  that  brandy* and- water, 
their  friendship,  of  course,  must  have  been  at  an  end — he 
admired  his  intellectual  acquirements  as  he  had  witnessed 
their  developement  in  the  sap,  where  Bob  once  actually  put 
a  man  down  who  was  canvassing  the  conduct  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  hence,  whenever  they  met  they  met  as 
friends— bosom  friends— friends  bound  to  each  other  for  life. 

On  this  occocdon,  to  show  the  strength  and  virgin  purity 
of  the  friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between  them,  Bob 
no  sooner  beheld  Venerable  Joe  than  he  struck  a  very  high¬ 
ly-approved  pugilistic  attitude,  and  the  venerable  gentleman 
struck  another,  and  they  sparred  with  great  science  for  more 
than  ten  minutes  in  really  the  most  aflectionate  manner  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Veil,  my  leetle  lily  !”  exclaimed  the  venerable  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  the  first  to  drop  his  arms,  “and  wot  is  the 
werdict  1  Hay !  ’ow  do  you  bring  it  in  now  I  ” 

“  Never  better,”  replied  Bob.  “  How ’s  yourself  1” 
“//t^it  wam’t  for  them  roomatiz!  Them ’s  the  o’ny 
things  as  wexes  my  sentiments.  But  ve  *re  all  on  us  safe  to 
’ve  somethink  !  The  best  vay ’s  to  look  at  things  fillysoph- 
ocle,  and  then  they  do  n’t  seem  nothink  like  wot  they  are.” 

“  That ’s  somewhere  about  the  average,  I  believe,”  ob¬ 
served  Bob.  “  But,  how  long  will  it  beai'ore  you  ’re  done1” 
“Not  the  space  of  an  instant.  Go  over  to  the  tap,  and 
I’ll  be  with  you  in  a  leetle  less  than  no  time.” 

Bob  did  so,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  his  venerable 
friend,  when  they  entered  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  va¬ 
rious  subjects,  and  eventually  touched  upon  that  of  matri¬ 
mony  as  it  stands. 

“Are  you  a  iienediction  1”  inquired  Bob. 

The  venerable  gentleman  scratched  his  head,  and  looked 
as  if  a  slight  explanation  would  be  pleasiint. 

“A  Benediction!  You  know  what  I  mean,  you  know. 
Was  you  ever  married  1  ” 

“  Not  if  I  know  it,”  said  Venerable  Joe — “  not  a  ha’porth 
of  it !  No,  no ;  I  never  vos  guilty  of  that.  But  why  did  n’t 
you  put  it  in  the  right  p’int  of  wiew  1  Why  did  n’t  you  arst 
if  1  ever  vos  mad  1  I  should  then  a  hunderstood  it ;  ’cos  to 
be  married  is  to  be  mad  !  ” 

“  Under  all  circumstancials  1”  inquired  Bob. 

“  Why,  hif  you ’ve  enough,  you  know,  for  to  keep  a  mis- 
ms,  and  to  bring  up  a  whole  mob  of  leetle  indiwiduals  re¬ 
spectable,  it  may  n’t  be  so  bad  ;  but,  onless  a  man  is  gifted 
with  a  hindependent  business  he  do  n’t  ought  to  do  it.  He’d 
better  p’ison  hisself  out-and-out.  But  yon,  never  dream  of 
marrying  I” 

“  Why,  I  do  n’t  know ;  I  do  sometimes  think  it  would  be 
pleasant.” 

“  Pleasant !  ”  cried  the  venerable  gentleman.  “  But,  in 
eourse,  you  ’re  on’y  joking  1”  • 

**  No;  as  true  as  I ’m  alive  I ’m  quite  serious.” 

“  You  are  I  Then  just  let  me  give  you  a  leetle  adwice. 
Turn  the  hidear  clear  out  of  your  ’ed.  Do  n’t  have  it ! 
Marriage  is  a  swindle  :  it ’s  a  reg’lar  himposition.  It 's 
all  wery  well,  p’raps,  for  genelmen  to  marry,  ’cos,  in 
course,  they  can  wery  well  stand  the  hexpence,  and  it 
makes  good  for  servants ;  but  for  us  to  think  of  doing  sich 
a  thing !  it ’s  no  go  :  mark  my  words,  it ’s  no  go.  The 
gals,  in  course,  have  a  nat’ral  right  to  ketch  us,  if  they  can ; 
but  we  do  n’t  ought  to  be  cotched.  It’s  a  dead  take  in  ! 
Beside,  marriage  spiles  the  gal$.  Vila  you  ’re  a-courtin’ 
on  ’em,  butter  voa’t  melt  in  their  mouths ;  they  dress  nice, 
and  speak  nice,  and  know  how  to  behave  t  but,  directly 
you  get  ’em  home  they  let  you  know  vot ’s  o’clock.  That 
*s  the  p’int.  Then,  instead  of  sweet  vords,  smiles,  and  sut- 
terer,  you ’ve  nothink  but  blowin’s  up,  black  looks,  and 
bounce.  Then ’s  ven  they  lets  their  tongues  loose.  It ’s 
then  ven  they  show  off,  and  let’s  you  see  the  difference. 
They  know  they  ’re  all  right.  You  can’t  help  yourself 
then.  They  sets  you  at  defiance.  You  may  take  your 
change  out  of  it,  and  go  and  do  your  best  and  your  vust : 
try  ail  you  know,  there ’s  no  gettin  *  rid  on  ’em.  Vot  is  it, 
then,  but  a  dead  take  in  1  Vot  is  it  but  a  reg’lar  out-and- 
out  himposition  1  If  I  buy  an  ’oss  to  go  quiet  in  ’amess, 
and  ven  I  gets  him  home  I  finds  the  warmant  frill  of  wice, 
is  it  anjrthink  but  a  swindle  1  And,  vot  is  it  but  a  swindle 
ven  I  marries  a  gal  vich  varrants  herself  to  be  a  good  on, 
and  she  turns  out  a  bad  un  1  ” 

**  But  they  are  not  all  alike  1  ”  suggested  Bob, 


“  I  do  n’t  know.  They  ’re  pooty  much  of  a  muchness, 
take  em  out  of  the  kitchen.  If  you’re  always  flush  o’ 
money,  you  may  manage  to  get  along  with  a  few  on’  em 
prop*  ;  but  the  moment  you  happen  to  be  short,  they  begin 
to  let  out.  Cooks,  however,  them ’s  the  warmant !  I  ’ll 
back  ’em  to  beat  the  vorld.  There !  if  I  had  my  time 
to  come  over  agin,  and  a  cook  and  bottle  of  pison  vos 
put  afore  me,  if  1  vos  obligated  for  to  take  aither  the  one 
or  the  tother,  1  ’d  svaller  the  p’ison  with  joy.” 

“  But  there ’s  some  cooks  a  decentish  sort,”  urged 
Bob. 

“  Not  a  single  indiwidual  one  among  ’em.  They  ’re  a 
wsrry  queer  lot,  and  has  a  lot  they  do  make  the  most 
warmentist  of  vives  upon  the  face  ol  the  earth.  But 
s’pose  a  man  does  get  a  decentish  one — not  a  cook,  for 
that’s  clean  out  of  natur,’ — but  s’pose  he  happens  io  get 
hold  of  a  fairish  piece  o’  goods,  vot ’s  his  ’appiness  I 
Hindependence — the  joy  of  his  life ’s  gone.  He  can’t  go 
out  arout  ketchin’  it  ven  he  gets  back.  If  he  meets  vith  a 
friend,  he  must  n’t  stop  vith  that  friend ;  nayther  must  he 
bring  him  home,  onless  he  vonts  for  to  have  him  hinsulted. 
He  may  call  hisself  master  of  his  own  ctib  if  he  likes ;  but 
vot  a  man  calls  hisself  under  them  there  circumstantials  is 
a  werry  different  thing  from  vot  he  is.  It’s  the  cruellest 
specie  of  slavery  in  natur.’  Turk  o’  the  black  Africans ! — 
And  then  the  expense :  that ’s  another  himposition.  They 
tell  yer,  in  course,  vere  one  can  live  a  couple  can  live !  ^  It 
’s  a  reg'lar  do — a  cruel  do.  The  expenses  is  safe  to  in¬ 
crease.  You  can’t  go  out  arout  adoublin  ’  on  ’em,  no  how, 
On’y  try  Gravesend  jist  for  instance.  Hindependent  of  the 
expense  of  riggin’  out — and  there ’s  safe  to  be  somethink 
or  ’nother  vonted — there ’s  a  couple  o’  shillin’s  thero  ;  that 
’s  got  to  be  doubled ;  a  couple  o’  shilling  back  ;  that ’s  got 
to  be  doubled  ;  a  couple  o’  dinners,  a  couple  o’  teas — in 
short,  a  couple  of  every  hindiwidual  thing.  Call  for  a  glass 
of  gin-and-water  ;  why,  it 's  gone  afore  you  know  vere  you 
are!  They  can’t  drink  afore  marriage.  Oh,  no  !  they  can 
on’y  jist  breathe  upon  the  hedge  o’  the  glass ;  but  von't 
they  dip  into  it  after !  And  then  it’s  ‘Lor!  how  uncom¬ 
mon  fast  you  do  drink  !  I  ain’t  scarce  putt  my  lips  to  it  ray- 
ley  !  ’  Vot  are  you  to  do"?  You  can’t  help  yourself!  You 
call  for  another,  vich  goes  the  same  road !  ” 

“Is  that  a  factl”  inquired  Bob,  who  was  very  incredu¬ 
lous. 

“  The  fact,  and  nothink  but,”  replied  the  venerable 
gentleman.  “And  then  comes  the  kids.  P’raps  they  do 
n’t  cost  nothink !  Why,  the  layin’s  in  alone  ’ll  eat  you  up. 
And  it’s  hodds  that  they  turn  out  young  warmint  after  ail. 
And  if  yer  do  n’t  have  none  on  em,  then  yer  not  ’appy  ; 
yer  alius  a-vishin’  for  ’em,  alius  yarnin’  after  ’em.  And 
then” — he  continued  with  a  most  mysterious  aspect — 
“then  comes  the  grand  p’int !  Yer  not  sure — yer  can’t  be 
sure — there ’s  nothink  to  make  yer  sure !  That ’s  vere  you 
feels  it.  But  even  if  you  feels  sure,  vich  is  the  same  thing 
in  the  long  run,  there  yer  live  together  piggin’  all  yer  life 
up  in  an  a  loft !  And  hif  you  should  chance  to  be  throwed 
out  o’  place,  vot  a  pooty  predicament  yer  in !  And  a 
married  servant ’s  alius  treated  vuss,  cos  he ’s  tied.  He ’s 
safe  to  be  imposed  upon,  cos  he  can’t  help  hisself.  They 
know  they ’ve  got  him  under  their  thumb.  But  ven  a 
man’s  single,  vot  a  different  man  he  is!  Then’s  the  time 
he  feels  hisself  independent.  He  can  get  a  place  any  vere  ; 
and  if  he ’s  even  hout  for  a  time,  why,  he ’s  only  got  bis 
own  self  to  look  to.  Besides,  look  at  the  pleasures  of  a 
single  indiwidual !  He  gits  inwited  out.  Married  men 
never  gits  inwitad  out.  And  why  I  Why,  in  course,  cos 
they  ’re  married.  It  ain’t  o’  no  sort  o’  use  to  inwite  them. 
They  ’re  not  to  be  taken  in,  cos  they  have  been  taken  in  ; 
and  ven  they  vos,  there  vos  an  end  of  their  walue.  In  my 
time,  I ’ve  heered  many  a  married  man  say,  ‘  So  and  so  ’• 
been  inwited  to  sich  and  sich  a  party ;  they  might  have  arst 
me.*  They  have  n’t  recollected  at  the  time  that  they  vos 
married,  and  that  that  vos  the  cause.  No ;  they ’ve  thought 
themselves  as  heligible  as  they  vos  afore  ;  but  they  werry 
soon  find  their  mistake.  Verehas  a  single  man’s  alius  out ; 
he ’s  alius  inwited  ;  they  can’t  get  on  arout  him ! — ontil  he 
gets  married,  ven  they  find  that  they  can  get  on  arout  him 
werry  well.  And  this  ain’t  confined  on’y  to  servants,  al¬ 
though  they  *re  the  vust  ve  see  it  hevery  day,  and  in  hevery 
class ;  from  the  highest  ^re  of  society  down  to  the  werry 
lowest  it ’s  jist  hall  the  same  ;  they  inwite  men  ontil  they 
have  passed  that  p’int,  and  then  they  inwite  ’em  no  more. 
It  vexes  me  ven  I  see  single  men  suppose  that  they  ’re  in> 
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wiled  cos  they  ’re  decentish  lookin’,  or  cos  they  *re  good 
company.  Nothink  of  the  sort ! — let  ’em  marry,  and  they 
’ll  soon  tind  that  that  vos  n’t  it.” 

‘‘  Still,”  said  Bob,  “  there  must  be  something  in  this 
marriage,  after  all.  There  must  be  something  in  it  more 
than  we  know  on.” 

‘‘  The  married  life’s  loaded  with  cusses,”  rejoined  his 
venerable  friend. 

“  But  arst  them  that  are  married.  What  do  they  say 
about  it  1” 

‘‘  8ay  !  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  to  go 
tor  to  try  to  swindle  people  into  the  belief  that  they’re 
’appy.  They  ought  to  know  better.  That’s  another  him- 
position.  They  none  on  ’em  speak  the  real  sentiments  of 
their  minds.  They  on’y  do  it  out  of  a  specit'  of  rewenge. 
It ’s  on’y  cos  they  ’re  in  the  mud  themselves,  and  vant 
heverybody  else  to  tumbla  in  over  head  an’  ears  artertheni, 
that ’s  all.” 

“But  you  do  n’t  mean  to  say  that  there’s  none  on 
’em  happy  1  Look  at  my  master  and  misses  for  in¬ 
stance  !  ” 

“  Veil,  look  at  your  master — ve  ’ll  leave  out  the  missis 
cos  marriage  vas  ’er  game,  and  she  vun  it — but  look  at  your 
master — it  ’s  ditl’erent  with  genelmen,  as  I  said  afore — but 
look  at  ’im  !  Ain't  he  a  liobject  of  suspicion  ? — ain’t  the  old 
general  been  set  on  to  keep  a  eye  upon  'iml — ain’t  hevery 
move  on  ’im  votched  I  ” 

“  Is  it  though  really  !”  inquired  Bob. 

“  I  know  it ! — I  know  it  from  our  butler,  vich  is  a  good 
feller,  and  never  keeps  anylhink  from  us.  The  werry  last 
time  the  Captain  dined  there  they  vos  torkin’  about  'im  ; 
but  they  ’re  alius  a-sayin’  vot  a  rackety  bufter  he  ’ll  be,  if 
he  ain’t  looked  werry  sharp  arter.  So  vot ’s  become  of  hit 
independence,  vith  a  spy  upon  all ’s  hactions  !  ” 

“Ido  n’t  at  all  like  that,”  said  Bob;  “in  my  mind  it 
ain’t  the  ticket ;  and  I’ll  just  put  him  up  to  it.  It ’s  a  deli¬ 
cate  p’int ;  but  I  ’ll  do  it.” 

“  He  ought  to  be  put  up  to  it.  It  ain’t  by  no  manner  o’ 
means  the  thing.  But  do  n’t  you  think  he ’d  better  a  been 
as  he  vos  1  ” 

“  Why,  you  see,  there ’s  a  p'int,”  replied  Bob.  “You 
see  master  loves  missis,  which  makes  all  the  odds.” 

“  Love !  ”  rejoined  Venerable  Joe,  sarciistically. — 
“  Love ’s  a  himposition.  There ’s  been  more  people  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  tliat  air  vord  than  by  all  the  perfestionul 
swindlers  in  natur’.  It ’s  a  gross,  a  uniweraal  himposition  ; 
and  it ’s  on’y  werry  wonderful  to  me  that  it  ain’t  long  ago 
been  expunged.  A  gal  says  she  loves  yer.  Werry  well; 
but  are  you  consequentially  obligated  for  to  make  a  fool  o’ 
yerselfl  No:  you ’ve  only  got  her  hipsy-dixy,  and  vot ’s 
the  good  o’  that.  Marry  her ;  and  you  ’ll  werry  soon  see 
‘  ’ow  sweet ’s  the  love  as  meets  return.’  But  arout  that, 
look  ’ear  on’y  jist  for  hinstance  :  a  gal  loves  a  soger — vich 
they  all  do  ;  it ’s  reg'lar:  he ’s  a  private  ;  still  she  loves  ’im 
— oh  !  hout  an’  hout !  Werry  well ;  do  n’t  yer  think  she ’d 
give  ’im  up  for  a  hofficer  1  In  course  slie  vood  !  And  why  I 
Why,  cos  it  ’ud  be  a  better  chance.  Has  for  love,  it ’s  the 
wickedest,  the  swindlinest  himposition  as  is.  The  chances 
is  vot  gals  looks  out  for.  The  on’y  question  with  them  is, 

‘  Is  it  a  good  chance  V  If  it  is,  they  ’ll  have  it ;  if  it  ain’t 
they  von’t — onless  they  can't  get  nothink  better.  It ’s  the 
deadest  take  in  is  that  love  ever  heered  on  :  a  deader  do 
never  vos  hinwented.  You  take  my  advice,  and  do  n't  be 
foozled.  Venever  you  'ear  the  vord  love  alvays  wiew  it  as 
a  gross  himposition.  Hif  yer  do  n’t  you  ’ll  be  done,  and 
on’y  find  out  the  dtflerence  ven  it ’s  too  late.  Look  at  me 
jist  for  hinstance.  I  was  sixty-two  in  Jannerwerry  last  : 
look  at  that !  Sixty-two,  and  I  ain’t  done  yet.  I ’m  inwi- 
ted  to  all  the  parties.  1  ’in  never  forgot !  There ’s  th**  old 
uns  as  is  singltt  a-hoglin’  on  me  reg’lar  ;  and  the  old  uns  as 
is  married  a-settin’  their  darters  upon  me  ;  it  ’ud  be  such  a 
chance  !  and  all,  in  course,  cos  I ’m  single.  Why,  d’  yer 
think  they ’d  care  about  my  company  perwided  I  vos  mar¬ 
ried  1  Does  it  stand  at  all  to  reason  they  ’d  invite  me  as 
they  do  hif  they  did  n’t  believe  I  vos  yet  to  be  done  1  Not 
a  bit  of  it !  not  if  I  vos  vorth  a  matter  o’  fifty  times  as  much 
as  I  ham.  But,  as  it  is — as  I ’ve  alius  escaped  the  hiraposi-  i 
tion — there  am  I,  never  missed,  alius  thought  on,  looked  up  { 
to,  and  respected  ;  vhich,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  werry  great 
adwantage.  By  the  by,  I  ’ll  introduce  you ;  you  must  go  to 
one  of  oar  conwersayshoneys.” 

“  What ’s  that,”  inquired  Bob. 

“Vot!  a  conwersayshoney  I  A  slap  sort  of  supper,  in 
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course.  They  ’re  a-going  to  have  another  at  Sir  Hamilton 
Hideaway’s,  vich  is  gone  abroad  until  things  comes  a  leotle 
round.  He ’s  a  mean  un  hisself,  but  his  st'rvanus  is  trumps. 
None  but  single  men ’s  admitted.  Vill  you  go  1  ” 

Bob  promised  that  he  would  ;  and  at  the  same  time  an¬ 
nounced  that  nothing  could  give  him  greater  pleasure  ;  but 
the  arguments  of  the  venerable  gentleman — powertul  and 
pointed  though  they  were — failed  to  convince  him  that 
marriage  was  a  thing  to  be  despised.  But  that  which  made 
a  far  deeper  imprcsslun  upon  his  mind  than  anything  else 
which  had  tran.spired  iluringthe  discussion  of  this  generally 
interesting  subject,  was  the  fact  of  his  having  been  informed 
that  his  master  was  subjected  to  a  system  of  espionage, 
which  was  in  his  private  jud'jrinent  excessively  wrong,  and 
theref<*re  he  held  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him,  a.s  a  true  and 
faithful  servant,  to  acquaint  hi.s  master  with  it  the  first  op¬ 
portunity,  in  order  that  he  might  thenceforward  be  upon  his 
guard.  He  fell  it,  of  cour.se,  to  be  rather  a  nice  point  for 
him  to  mention  ;  but  conceiving  it  to  be  strictly  a  thing 
which  ought  to  be  known,  he  firmly  mad«  up  Ins  mind  to 
impart  that  knowh  dge  ;  and,  with  many  expressions  of  high 
consideration,  took  leave  of  his  venerable  friend  for  the 
night.  _ 

CHAI’TEK  XXVI..  .Stanley ’a  elovatiou  in  tke  social  seal* proposed. 

As  Sir  William’s  game  was  to  have  recourse  to  everything 
tending  to  promote  Stanley’s  absence  from  Amelia,  he  now 
flew  to  billiards,  at  which  he  had  been  an  adept  for  years, 
and  by  which  he  knew  that  Stanley  could  not  fail  to  be  at¬ 
tracted.  Stanley  knew  nothing  of  the  game  ;  but  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  in  the  most  friendly  manner  of  course,  undertook  to 
teach  him  ;  and  the  immediate  result  of  that  teaching  was, 
that  the  pupil  became  fascinated.  Night  after  night  he  was 
at  it  till  daybreak.  He  thought  of  nothing,  dreamt  of  no¬ 
thing  but  laying  out,  carroming,  and  pocketing  the  red  ;  he 
was  never,  indeed,  happy  without  a  cue  in  his  hand. 
Whether  Sir  William  were  with  him  or  not — and  he  fre- 
(piently  wa.s  not  ;  for,  embracing  the  opport-iiity  which  his 
ulMcnce  all’orded,  he  woulil  call  for  him  at  home,  with  the 
view  of  conversing  with  .Amelia — he  was  every  evening  to 
be  found  at  the  table.  He  had  continually  some  match  on 
hand  with  the  specious  and  highly  accompli.shed  jiersona 
whom  he  met — and  few  scoundrels  are  more  uccomplisiied 
than  the  higher  order  of  billiard  sharps — and  who,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  flattery  and  “  tender”  treatment,  lleeeed  him  of  large 
sums  of  money.  Still  he  would  play.  The  more  he  lof^t, 
the  more  capable  he  felt  himself  of  winning;  and  with  so 
much  ingenuity  and  judgment  was  it  managed,  that  he  not 
only  never  entertained  a  moment’s  thought  of  being  vic¬ 
timised,  but  proposed  increased  stakes  every  game,  to  which 
they  invariably,  but  of  course  with  great  reluctance,  con¬ 
sented. 

When  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  Amelia  felt  un- 
happy,  and  more  especially  in  consequence  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  anonymoiw  letter,  which  contained  intimatiuna 
prejudicial  to  Stanley’s  reputation  as  a  fond  and  faithful  hus¬ 
band,  and  of  which  she  could  nut  help  thinking,  although  at 
the  time  she  destroyed  it  with  contempt.  Still  she  never 
reproached  him.  Evening  after  evemng  w’as  he  abH«-nt, 
while  she,  in  tears,  wa.s  tortured  by  the  thousaiul  apprehen- 
.sions  with  which,  under  the  circumstances,  solitude  teems  ; 
but  on  his  return  she  invariably  flew  to  him, and  blessed  him, 
and  welcomed  him  home  with  a  smile  of  joy.  No  tear  was 
ever  vi.sible  then  ;  no  word  which  could  indicate  doubt  was 
ever  breathed.  If  he  otlhred  to  apologise,  she  would  stop 
him  with  a  kiss,  while  her  eyes  beamed  with  confidence  and 
love. 

Weeks  passed,  and  Bob  had  not  had  what  hr  deemed  a 
fair  opportunity  of  imparting  to  .'Stanley  the  information  he 
had  obtained  touching  the  watch  that  had  lieen  set  upon  his 
actions.  At  U-ngth,  however,  an  excellent  one  offered, 
and  he  embraced  it.  They  were  returning  from  a  shooting- 
match  at  the  time,  and  h.  certainly  did  think,  as  he  sat  in 
the  cab,  that  his  ina.ster,  who  had  s|>okeii  to  him  familiarly 
several  times  on  the  road,  w'as  in  the  true  state  of  mind  to 
entertain  a  grateful  sen.-^e  of  his  kindness. 

“  I  beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  he,  after  culling  up  all  the  mo¬ 
ral  courage  he  had  in  him.  “  I  beg  pardon — 1  hope  you 
wo  n't  think  it  a  liberty  ;  but  I ’ve  got  something,  sir,  on 
my  sentiments  which  I  think  it  niy  duty  to  let  you  know 
on.” 

“  Well,  Bob,”  said  Stanley,  “  what  is  it  t  ” 

“  Why,  sir,  it  *»— I  know  it ’s  a  dehcate  p’int,  and  one 
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which,  po88ible,  I  do  n't  ought  to  name  ;  but  I  think  it  a 
duty  a«  I  owe — ” 

“  Out  with  it !  ”  cried  Stanley.  “  Let 's  have  it  at 
once." 

“  Well,  «ir  ;  you  see  General  Johnson — which  is  a  genel- 
man  ; — but  I  hope  you  wo  n't  name  it  again,  ’cause  1  'm 
bound  as  a  matter  of  honor." 

**  Well !  and  what  of  General  Johnson  J” 

Why,  sir, — it ’s  only  that  you  may  be  awares  I  only  do 
it  to  put  you  on  your  guard." 

“  Put  me  on  my  guard  !  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  Why,  sir,  as  1  heard  from  the  servants  which  told  me, 
that  General  Johnson  and  the  Captain  is  spies  upon  all  you 
do." 

Stanley  looked  at  him  fiercely,  and  in  an  instant  Bob  saw 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

“  How  dare  you,”  cried  Stanley,  ‘‘  name  a  subject  of  this 
kind  to  me  1  ” 

‘‘1  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  hope  you  wo  n’t - ” 

“  Silence,  sir  !  Never  let  nte  hear  another  syllable  upon 
this  or  upon  any  other  subject,  in  which  you  are  not  con¬ 
cerned,  pass  your  lips.” 

Bob  shrank  instinctively  into  the  most  remote  corner  of 
the  cab,  and  scarcely  breathed  ;  but  of  all  the  base  and 
glaring  acts  of  ingratitude  he  had  ever  heard,  or  read  of  in 
history  either  ancient  or  modern,  he  held  this  to  be,  beyond 
all  dispute,  the  most  glaring,  and  the  most  base. 

What !  "  thought  he,  privately,  and  in  the  strictest  pos¬ 
sible  confidence, — for  he  felt  that  any  public  expression  of 
his  sentiments  would  be,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  inexi)edient, — “  What !  Is  it  a  dream,  or  is  it 
a  boney-fide  wide-awake  fact  that  a  master  can  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  blessed  earth  to  behave  so  reg’lar  ongrateful  J 
Warn’t  it  ail  for  his  own  good  J  Was  it  any  thing  to  me  J 
Did  n’t  I  name  it  for  his  own  blessed  self"?  And,  does  he 
think,  does  he  hope,  does  he  expect  that  I’ll  ever,*  while 
1  ’ve  breath  in  my  body  tell  him  anything  a^ain  1  Not  if  I 
know  it ;  not  if  I  was  to  live  on  and  on  in  las  service  ontil  1 
was  as  old  as  Jerusalem  !  " 

He  was  amazed  !  It  was  so  monstrous  !  Nothing  in  the 
similitude  of  indignation  could  exceed  his  in  strength  ;  but 
h«  kept  it  down  tightly.  He  scorned  to  give  it  vent ;  for, 
whenever  he  looked  at  the  monster  of  ingratitude  out  of  the 
off  corner  of  his  eye,  he  perceived  that  his  aspect  was  strik¬ 
ingly  ferocious. 

On  reaching  home,  Stanley, — whom  Bob’s  information, 
for  more  than  one  reason,  had  angered, — was  met  by  Ame¬ 
lia,  who  with  dancing  eyes  joyfully  explained  to  him  that 
during  his  absence  the  Captain  had  sent  him  as  a  present 
the  moat  elegant  billiard-table  she  had  ever  beheld. 

“  A  billiard-table  !  ’’  cried  Stanley,  with  a  scowl.  “  How 
did  he  know  that  I  ever  play  at  billiards  1  ’’ 

‘‘  My  dearest  love  J  ’’  said  Amelia,  “  I  really  do  not  know  ; 
but  I  suppose  papa  fancied  you  were  found  of  the  game,  as 
many  gentlemen  are  !  ’’ 

‘‘  He  kneto  that  I  was  fond  of  the  game,”  cried  Stanley. 

“  Then,  was  it  not,  my  love,  the  more  kind  of  him  to 
send  it  1  ’’ 

“  Amelia,  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  your  father  ; 
but  I  would  have  both  him  and  the  General  understand  that 
I  hold  in  abhorrence  the  character  of  a  spy  !  ” 

“  My  Stanley  !  ’’  cried  Amelia,  who  violently  trembled. 
“  What  is  it  you  mean  1  ’’ 

**  That  table  shall  go  back  !  I  ’ll  not  have  it.” 

“  Oh  !  do  not  return  it  ?  pray — pray  do  not  return  it ! 
You  will  not  1  My  dearest ! — my  Stanley!  You  will  let 
me  have  tome  influence  over  you  1  I  know  you  will.  Con¬ 
sider  how  terrible  it  will  be  if  this  present  he  not  accepted. 
Consider  it  was  an  act  of  pure  kindness,  and  aught  not  to  be 
spurned.  Come,  you  will  not — for  my  sake  you  will  not 
return  it  1  ” 

I  will  not  submitt  to  be  treated  like  a  child.  I  will  not 
in  silence  be  subjected  to  the  pitiful  system  of  which  your 
father  and  his  friend  seemed  to  be  so  much  enamoured.” 

‘*  My  love, you  have  been  misinfonned  on  some  point,  I  am 
sure  of  it !  I  know  my  dear  father  to  be  incapable — ay,  my 
Stanley ! — incapable  of  any  act  of  meanness  or  dishonor. 
But  come,  my  love,  be  calm.  Be  sure  that  you  have  been 
misinformed.  Be  sura  of  it,  my  Stanley.  I  am  as  con¬ 
scious  of  his  integrity  as  I  am,  my  dear,  of  yours  ;  and  1  feel 
that  I  could  answer  tor  either  with  my  life.  But  you  will 
not,  you  will  not  even  think  of  returning  the  table  1  ” 

Stanley  was  silent.  He  suffered  hii^lf  to  be  caresEed 


1  and  reasoned  with  calmly,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  table 
j  remained  ;  but  he  was  still  highly  indignant  with  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  refrain  from 
sending  him  what  he  deemed  a  proper,  but  which  would 
have  been  in  reality  a  most  insulting,  letter. 

Sir  William  watched  the  progress  of  these  events — the 
whole  of  which  became  known  to  him  as  they  occurred — 
with  delight ;  but  the  nearer  his  infamous  design  upon  the 
I  honor  of  Amelia  approached,  in  his  view,  perfection,  the 
more  strongly  did  he  feel  that  his  advances  must  be  not  only 
gradual  but  imperceptible,  to  succeed.  He  still  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  her  alone, — for  Stan¬ 
ley’s  matches  with  the  sharps  still  went  os,  and  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  absent :  but  his  studied  distance  increased  with  each 
visit,  his  respect  for  her  apparently  became  more  and  more 
profound. 

At  length  he  decided  upon  taking  another  specious  step, 
which,  while  it  directly  tended  to  ensure  Amelia’s  applause, 
would  have  the  eflect,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of  materially 
I  accelerating  Stanley’s  ruin. 

He,  of  course,  knew  the  character  of  Stanley  well ;  for 
the  promotion  of  his  own  purposes  he  had  studied  it  deeply. 

I  He,  therefore,  knew  that  any  proposition  calculated  to  en- 
abl«  him  to  gain  caste  in  society,  would  be  seized  with 
I  avidity,  and  curried  out  as  far  as  it  could  be  carried  out  by 
^  him  with  gladness.  His  plans  were  accordingly  laid ;  and, 
j  when  perfected,  he  opened  his  views  to  Amelia,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  he  desired  them  to  appear. 

“  I  wish,”  said  he,  “  that  Stanley,”  of  whose  absence 
from  home  they  had  been  speaking,  ‘‘  had  something  more 
to  occupy  his  mind ;  some  study,  some  honorable  pursuit. 
I  am  sure  that  he  would  feel  much  more  settled  than  he  does. 
Do  you  not  think  that  if  he  had  some  object  in  view  besides 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  day,  it  would  be  better  1  For  in¬ 
stance,  suppose  he  were  in  Parliament!  For  my  own  part, 
I  should  like  much  to  see  him  in  the  House.” 

“  Is  that  practicable  !  ”  inquired  Amelia. 

“  Most  certainly  ;  and  not  only  practicable,  but  easily  to 
be  accomplished.” 

‘‘  Dear  me,  I  should  like  it  above  all  things.  Have  you 
ever  named  the  subject  to  him  1  ” 

“  Never.  I  scarcely  knew  whether  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  you.” 

“  Oh !  I  should  be  delighted  !  ” 

”  Then,  of  course,  I  will  name  it.” 

“  Pray  do,  and  urge  it  strongly ;  but  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  be  overjoyed !  I  feel  convinced  that  the  idea  is  one 
which  he  never  entertained.” 

‘‘  Well,  then,  let  me  see — to-morrow.” 

“  Oh,  to-morrow  you  will  dine  w’ith  us  at  his  mamma’s.” 

“  Of  course.  I  ’ll  bring  the  subject  forward  then.  It 
will  be  an  e.\cellent  opportunity.  His  mother,  I  should  say, 
will  have  but  little  objection  J  ” 

**  Oh !  she  will  be  in  raptures !  I  am  sure  of  it.  Pray  do 
not  forget  it.” 

“  I  will  not.  Nor  will  I  forget  to  ascertain  in  the  mean 
lime  what  places  are  likely  to  be  open.  There  are  two 
new  writs  about  to  be  moved  for,  I  know  ;  but  I  ’ll  inquire 
farther  into  the  matter,  and  come  to-morrow  prepared  with 
every  necessary  information.” 

Amelia  thanked  him  again  and  again.  She  indeed  felt 
grateful  to  him  for  the  interest  which  he  apparently  took 
in  Stanley’s  welfare,  and  not  only  during  the  day,  but 
throughout  the  night,  dwelt  with  ecstasy  upon  the  prospect 
which  opened  to  her  view.  She  was  sure  that  her  Stanley 
would  distinguish  himself  in  Parliament ;  she  was  certain 
that  his  speeches  would  be  brilliant  in  the  extreme  !  And 
then  the  delight  she  should  experience  in  reading  those 
speeches,  interspersed  with  “  cheers,”  ”  loud  cheers,”  “  en¬ 
thusiastic  cheering !  ’*  and  then,  “  the  honorable  member 
resumed  his  seat  amidst  thunders  of  applause  !  ”  Oh  !  it 
would  be  so  delightful !  She  shed  tears  of  rapture.  Her 
woman’s  heart  swelled  with  joy  anJ  pride.  And  then, 
after  a  time,  he  would  be  in  the  Cabinet — a  Right  Honor¬ 
able  ! — the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman — the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  Member — the  Right  Honorable  Stanley  Thorn  !  And 
then  the  Prime  Minister ! — the  Premier  of  England ! — the 
right  hand  of  Royalty  ! — loaded  with  honors,  dining  daily  at 
the  palace  !  Could  any  thing  surpass  it  1  And  if  talent 
could  win  them,  these  honors  w'ould  be  won ;  for  who 
possessed  the  talent  of  her  Stanley  !  It  was  a  noble  pros¬ 
pect  ! — a  glorious  prospect ! — a  prospect  on  which  she  de¬ 
lighted  to  dwell.  But  on  the  following  day,  when  the  sub- 
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ject  was  renewed,  her  views  were  altogether  eclipsed  by 
the  widow,  who  saw,  with  unparalleled  distinctness,  that 
Stanley  would,  in  less  than  six  months,  be  created  a  Peer. 

"  And  what,”  inquired  Stanley,  when  the  subject  had  been 
explained,  **do  you  suppose  would  be  about  the  expense  of 
my  election  1  ” 

“  The  expenses,”  replied  Sir  William,  ‘‘  are  in  all  cases 
governed  in  the  first  place  by  the  nature  of  the  opposition, 
and  in  the  next  by  the  character  of  the  electors.  Some 
constituencies  are  comparatively  pure,  while  others  are 
grossly  corrupt,  and  require  an  immense  deal  of  manage¬ 
ment,  treating,  and  so  on.” 

“  Oh  !  treat  them  by  all  means !  ”  cried  the  widow. 

Do  not  think  about  the  cost.  l.iet  them  have  any  thing 
they  like.  I^et  them  eat,  and  drink  and  shout !  And  then, 
when  Stanley  is  chaired  through  the  town,  followed  by  the 
crowd  of  devoted  electors,  and  bowing  to  all  around,  while 
from  every  window  hats  and  handkerchiefs  are  w’aving,  and 
in  every  street  bands  of  music  are  playing,  and  the  cannon 
roaring,  and  the  people  shouting,  and — Oh  !  will  it  not  be  a 
joyous  scene  !  And  then,  my  love,”  she  added,  addressing 
Amelia,  ”  we  ’ll  have  the  chair  covered  with  ribins — and 
favors  in  the  hats  and  bosoms  of  the  people,  and  banners, 
and  streamers,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  wreaths  extending 
from  house  to  house;  and  then  w’e’ll  have  twelve  virgins, 
dressed  all  in  white,  strewing  flowers  in  the  road ;  and  then 
the  balls,  and  then - ” 

“  That  is,”  said  .Stanley,  “  in  the  event  of  my  gaining  the 
election.” 

“  Exactly,  my  love ;  but  these  things  must  be  previously 
settled  and  prepared.  It  will  never  do  at  all  to  drive  them 
off  till  the  last.  Besides  I  feel  as  certain  as  1  am  of  my  own 
existence  that  you  have  hut  to  start  to  succeed.  Amelia  and 
I  will  go  and  canvass  ourselves,  which  tcUl  be  so  glorious ! 

*  For  whom  do  you  vot«,  my  good  man  I  ’  Some  may  re- 
ply,  ‘  Mr.  Smith,’  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  opposition 
candidate  may  be.  ‘  Oh  !  dear  me,  no,’  we  shall  .say  ;  ‘you 
must  vote  for  Mr.  Thorn  ;  he ’s  such  a  dear ! — .such  an  ex¬ 
tremely  nice  person!’  And  then  we  ’ll  make  the  children 
a  present,  and  kiss  them,  and — oh  !  we  ’ll  manage  it,  my 
love.  But  you  must  give  us  our  instructions.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  mother,  yes,”  said  .Stanley,  checking  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  widow  ;  “  you  shall  have  every  instruction — 
every  thing  shall  be  as  you  wish  ;  but  there  are  certain  pre¬ 
liminary  matters,  which  had  better  be  settled  first.” 

He  and  .Sir  William  then  entered  into  those  matters  se¬ 
riously  ;  but  as  they  were  immensely  too  dull  for  the  w’idow, 
she  and  Amelia  retired,  with  the  view  of  making  such  ar¬ 
rangements  as  were  in  their  judgement  eminently  calcula 
ted  to  give  eclat  to  Stanley’s  return. 

RtcrpE  FOR  Preve.nting  Ska-Sicrness. — Notwith¬ 
standing  the  sea  had  lulled,  it  blew  a  still' breeze  still,  and 
the  Crusader  rolled  and  tossed  upon  the  huge  toppling 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  again  sick ; 
but,  having  some  little  experience  of  what  genuine  sea 
sickness  really  is  since  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  I  man¬ 
aged  to  avoid  much  of  the  unpleasantness  I  then  suffered, 
principally  by  the  following  means,  which  I  would  strongly 
recommend  to  all  landsmen.  If  you  feel  sickish,  or  know 
by  experience  that  you  will  be  sick,  go  to  bed,  close  your 
eyes,  and  remain  lying  on  your  back,  if  po.ssible,  without 
motion ;  abstain  from  food,  but  not  altogether ;  I  would  ra 
ther  say,  eat  sparingly,  and  of  sonte  solid,  such  as  a  little 
broiled  meat,  or  biscuit,  as  I  have  known  most  alarming  ef¬ 
fects  arise  from  “  total  abstinance,”  to  say  nothing  of  the 
violent  straining  and  fruitless  retching  it  occasions.  Drink 
sparingly  of  cold  water,  or  brandy  and  water  in  sips,  but 
taste  no  hot  liquid  of  any  kind.  In  keeping  the  eyes  shut, 
I  would  remark,  that  the  efl'ect  of  vision  and  its  sympathy 
with  the  stomach  are  not  enough  attended  to ;  for  though 
at  rest  in  the  berth,  the  swinging  backward  and  forward, 
and  motion  of  the  vessel  and  things  around,  are  often  .‘suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  what  we  wish  to  avoid.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  point  at  which  emesis  becomes  inevitable — it  is 
when  the  mouth  fills  with  saliva,  and  then  the  sooner  it 
takes  place  the  better. — [Wilde’s  Narrative. 


Dutch  Earthquake. — Walpole,  writing  in  1760, says: 
“  Don’t  you  like  the  impertinence  of  the  Dutch  1  They 
have  lately  had  a  mtidquake,  and,  giving  themselves  terra- 
firtna  airs,  call  it  an  earthquake.” 
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Full  of  that  vague  kind  of  penitence  which  htdidays 
awaken  next  iiutrning.  Kit  turned  out  at  sunrise,  and,  with 
his  faith  in  la.>«t  night's  enjoyments  a  little  shaken  by  cool 
daylight  and  the  return  to  every-day  duties  and  occupations, 
went  to  meet  Barbara  and  her  mother  at  the  appointed 
place.  And  being  carefhl  not  to  awaken  any  of  the  little 
household,  who  were  yet  resting  from  their  unusual  fatigues. 
Kit  left  his  money  on  the  chimney-piece  ;  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  chalk,  calling  his  mother's  attention  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  and  informing  her  that  it  came  frotn  her  dutiful  son  ; 
and  went  his  way,  with  his  heart  something  heavier  than 
his  pockets,  but  free  from  any  very  great  oppression  notwith¬ 
standing. 

Oh,  these  holidays!  why  will  they  leave  us  some  regret  1 
why  cannot  we  push  them  back  only  a  week  or  two  in  otir 
memories,  so  as  to  put  them  at  once  at  that  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  whence  they  may  be  regarded  either  with  a  calm  iii- 
dift'erence  or  a  pleasant  efl'ort  of  recollection  I  why  will 
they  hang  about  us  like  the  flavor  of  yesterday's  wine,  sug¬ 
gestive  of  headaches  and  lassitude,  and  those  good  intentions 
for  the  future,  which  under  the  earth  forin  the  everlasting 
pavement  of  a  large  estate,  and  upon  it  usually  endure  un¬ 
til  dinner-time,  or  thereabouts  1 

Who  will  wonder  that  Barbara  had  a  headache,  or  that 
Barbara's  mother  was  dispo.-ed  to  be  cross,  or  that  she 
slightly  underrated  Astley’s,  and  thought  the  do  vn  was 
older  than  they  had  taken  him  to  be  last  night  ?  Kit  was 
not  sutqirised  to  hear  her  say  so— not  he.  He  h.ad  already 
had  a  misgiving  that  the  inconstant  actors  in. that  dazzling 
vision  had  been  doing  the  same  thing  the  night  before  last, 
and  would  do  it  again  that  night,  and  the  next,  and  for 
weeks  and  months  to  come,  though  he  would  not  be  there. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  yesterday  and  to-day.  W* 
are  all  going  to  the  play,  or  coming  home  from  it. 

How'ever,  the  sun  himself  is  weak  when  he  first  rises, 
and  gathers  strength  and  courage  a.s  the  day  gets  on.  By 
degrees,  they  began  to  recall  circumstances  more  and  more 
pleasant  in  their  nature,  until,  what  between  talking,  walk¬ 
ing,  and  laughing,  they  reached  Finchley  in  such  good 
heart,  that  liarbara's  mother  di'clared  she  never  felt  less 
tired  or  in  better  spirits,  and  so  said  Kit.  Barbara  had  been 
silent  all  the  way, but  she  said  so  too.  Poor  little  Barbara! 
S?he  was  very  quiet. 

They  were  at  home  in  such  good  time  that  Kit  had  rubbed 
down  the  pony  and  made  him  as  spruce  as  a  race-horse,  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  (larland  came  down  to  breakfast ;  which  punctual 
and  industrious  conduct,  the  old  lady,  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  Abel,  highly  extolled.  At  his  usual  hour  (or 
rather  at  his  usual  minute  and  st'cond,  for  he  was  the  soul  of 
punctuahty),  Mr.  Abel  walked  out,  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
lA)ndon  coach,  and  Kit  and  the  old  gentleman  went  to  work 
in  the  garden. 

This  was  not  the  least  pleasant  of  Kit’s  employments,  for 
on  a  fine  day  they  were  quite  a  family  party ;  the  old  lady 
sitting  hard  by  with  her  work-basket  on  a  little  table  ;  the 
old  gentleman  digging,  or  pnininu,  or  clipping  about  with  a 
large  pair  of  shears,  or  helping  Kit  in  some  w'ay  or  other 
with  great  assiduity  ;  and  Whisker  looking  on  from  his  pad- 
dock  in  placid  contemplation  of  them  all.  To-day  they 
were  to  trim  the  grape-vine  ;  so  Kit  mounted  half-way  up  a 
short  ladder,  and  began  to  snip  and  hammer  away,  while 
the  old  gentleman,  with  a  great  interest  in  his  proceedings, 
handed  up  the  nails  and  shreds  of  cloth  as  he  wanted  them. 
The  old  lady  and  Whisker  looked  on  as  usual. 

“  Well,  Christopher,”  said  Mr.  Garland,  “  and  so  you 
have  made  a  new  friend,  eh"?  ” 

”  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  returned  Kit,  looking  down 
from  the  ladder. 

‘‘  You  have  made  a  new  friend,  I  hear  from  Mr.  Abel,” 
said  the  old  gentleman,  ”  at  the  office  I  ” 

‘‘Oh — yes, sir,  yea.  He  behaved  very  handsome, sir.** 

‘‘  I ’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  returned  the  old  gentleman,  with 
a  smile.  ‘‘  He  is  disposed  to  bshavs  mors  handsomely  still, 
though,  Christopher.” 

*  CobUnued  from  page  063. 
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“  Inderd,  Bir!  It’s  very  kind  in  him,  but  I  do  n’t  want 
him  to,  I ’m  8ure,”  said  Kit,  hammering  stoutly  at  an  obdu¬ 
rate  nail. 

“  He  is  rather  anxious,”  pursued  the  old  gentleman,  ”  to 
have  you  in  his  own  service — take  care  w’hat  you  *rc  doing, 
or  you  will  fall  down  and  hurt  yourself” 

To  have  me  in  his  service,  sir!”  cried  Kit,  who  had 
stopped  short  in  his  w’ork  and  faced  about  upon  the  ladder 
hke  sorne  dexterous  tumbler.  “Why, sir,  I  don't  think  he 
can  l)e  in  earnest  when  he  says  that.” 

“  Oh !  but  he  is,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Garland.  “  And  he 
has  told  Mr.  Abel  so.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  !  ”  muttered  Kit,  looking 
ruefully  at  his  master  and  mistress.  “  I  wonder  at  him  ; 
that  I  do.” 

“  You  see,  Christopher,”  said  Mr.  Garland,  “  this  is  a 
point  of  much  importance  to  you,  and  you  f-hould  under¬ 
stand  and  consider  it  in  that  light.  This  gentleman  is  able 
to  give  you  more  money  than  I — not,  I  hope,  to  carry 
through  the  various  relations  of  ma.-ter  and  wrvant,  more 
kindness  and  confidence  ;  but  certainly,  Christopher,  to  give 
you  more  money.” 

“  Well,”  said  Kit,  “  after  that,  sir - ” 

“  Waif  a  moment,”  interpos<‘d  Mr.  Garland.  “  That  is 
notali.  You  were  a  very  faithful  servant  to  your  old  em¬ 
ployers,  as  I  undemtand,  and  should  this  gentleman  recover 
them,  as  it  is  his  purpoKc  to  attempt  doing  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  I  have  no  doubt  that  yon,  being  in  his  service, 
would  meet  with  your  reward.  Ik'sides,”  added  the  old 
gentleman,  with  stronger  emphasis,  “besides  having  the 
pleasure  of  being  again  brought  into  communication  with 
those  to  whom  you  seem  to  be  so  very  strongly  and  disin¬ 
terestedly  attached.  You  must  tliink  of  this,  Christopher, 
and  not  be  rash  or  hasty  in  your  choice.” 

Kit  did  sufii*r  one  twinge,  one  nmmentary  pang  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  resolution  he  had  already  formed,  when  this  last  ar¬ 
gument  passed  swiftly  into  his  thoughts,  and  conjured  up 
the  realization  of  all  his  hopes  and  fancies.  Hut  it  was  gone 
in  a  minute,  and  he  sturdily  rejoined  that  the  gentleman 
must  look  out  for  somebody  else,  as  lie  did  think  he  might 
have  done  at  first. 

“  He  has  no  right  to  think  that  I ’d  be  led  away  to  go  to 
him,  sir,”  said  Kit,  turning  round  again,  after  half  a  minute's 
hammering.  “  Does  he  tiling  I 'm  a  fool  1  ” 

“  He  may,  perhaps,  Christopher,  if  you  refuse  his  offer,” 
said  Mr.  Garland,  gravely. 

“  Then  let  him,  sir,”  retorted  Kit,  “  What  do  I  care,  sir, 
what  he  thinks  1  why  should  I  care  for  his  thinking,  sir, 
when  I  know'  that  I  should  be  a  fool,  and  worse  than  a  fool, 
sir,  to  leave  the  kindest  master  and  mistress  that  ever  was 
or  can  be,  who  took  me  out  of  the  streets  a  very  poor  and 
hungry  lad  indeed — poorer  and  hungrier  perhaps  than  ever 
you  think  for,  sir — to  go  to  him  or  any  body?  If  Miss  Nell 
was  to  come  back,  ma’am,”  added  Kit,  turning  suddenly  to 
his  mistress,  “  why  that  w’ould  be  another  thing,  and  per¬ 
haps  if  she  wanted  me,  I  might  ask  you  now  and  then  to  let 
me  work  for  her  when  all  was  done  at  home.  Hut  when 
she  comes  back,  I  see  now'  that  she  ’ll  be  rich,  as  old  master 
alw'ays  said  she  would,  and  being  a  rich  young  lady,  what 
could  she  want  of  me  !  No,  no  !  ”  added  Kit,  shaking  his 
head  sorrowfully,  “  she  'll  never  want  me  any  more,  and, 
bless  her,  I  hope  she  never  may,  though  1  $hould  like  to  see 
her  too.” 

Here  Kit  drove  a  nail  into  the  wall,  very  hard — much 
harder  than  was  necessary — and  having  dona  so,  faced 
about  again. 

“  There ’s  the  pony,  sir,”  said  Kit — “  Whisker,  ma’am, 
(and  he  knows  so  well  1  ’m  talking  about  him  that  he  be¬ 
gins  to  neigh  directly,  sir) — w'ould  he  let  any  body  come 
near  him  but  me,  ma’am  1  Here ’s  the  garden,  sir,  and  Mr. 
Abel,  ma’am.  Would  Mr.  Abel  part  with  me,  sir,  or  is 
there  any  body  that  could  he  fonder  of  the  garden,  ma’am  ? 
It  would  break  mother’s  heart,  sir,  and  even  little  Jacob 
w’ould  have  sense  enough  to  cry  his  eyes  out,  ma’am,  if  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Abel  could  wish  to  part  w’lth  me  so  soon, 
after  having  told  me  only  the  other  day,  that  he  hoped  we 
might  be  together  for  years  to  come - ” 

There  is  no  telling  how'  long  Kit  might  have  stood  upon 
the  ladder,  addressing  his  master  and  mistress  by  turns,  and 
generally  turning  towards  the  wrong  person,  if  Barbara  had 
not  at  that  moment  come  running  up  to  say  that  a  messen¬ 
ger  from  the  office  had  brought  a  note,  which,  with  an  ex¬ 


pression  of  some  surprise  at  Kit’s  oratorical  appearance,  she 
put  into  her  master's  hand. 

“Oh!”  said  the  old  gentleman,  after  reading  it,  “ask 
the  messenger  to  walk  this  w'ay.”  Barbara  tripping  off  to 
do  as  she  was  bid,  he  turned  to  Kit  and  said  that  they 
would  not  pursue  the  subject  any  further,  and  that  Kit  could 
not  be  more  unwilling  to  part  with  them,  than  they  would 
be  to  part  w'ith  Kit ;  a  sentiment  which  the  old  lady  very 
generously  echoed. 

“  At  the  same  time,  Christopher,”  added  Mr.  Garland, 
glancing  at  the  note  in  his  hand,  *'  if  the  gentleman  should 
want  to  borrow  you  now  and  then  for  an  hour  or  so,  or  even 
a  day  or  so,  at  a  time,  we  must  consent  to  lend  yon,  and 
you  must  consent  to  be  lent.  Oh!  here  is  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman.  How  do  you  do,  sir!  ” 

This  salutation  w'as  addressed  to  Mr.  Chuckster,  who,  with 
his  hat  extremely  on  one  side,  and  his  hair  a  long  way  be¬ 
yond  it,  came  swaggering  up  the  w'alk. 

“Hope  I  see  you  well,  sir,”  returned  that  gentleman. 

“  Hope  I  see  you  well,  ma’am.  Charming  box  this,  sir. 
Delicious  country,  to  be  sure.” 

“  You  want  to  take  Kit  back  with  you,  I  find?  ”  observ'ed 
Mr.  Garland. 

“  I ’ve  got  a  cab  waiting  on  purpose,”  replied  the  clerk. 
“  A  very  spanking  grey  in  that  cab,  sir,  if  you  ’re  a  judge 
of  horse-flesh.” 

Declining  to  inspect  the  spanking  grey,  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  but  poorly  acquainted  with  such  matters,  and  would 
but  imperfectly  appreciate  his  beauties,  Mr.  Garland  invited 
Mr.  Chuckster  to  partake  of  a  slight  repast  in  the  way  of 
lunch,  and  that  gentleman  readily  consenting,  certain  cold 
viands,  flanked  with  ale  and  w’ine,  were  speedily  prepared 
for  his  refreshment. 

At  this  repast.  Mr.  Chuckster  exerted  his  utmost  abilities 
to  enchant  his  entertainers,  and  impress  them  with  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the,  mental  superiority  of  those  who  dwelt  in 
tow'n  ;  with  which  view,  he  led  the  discourse  to  the  small 
scandal  of  the  day,  in  which  he  was  justly  considered  by 
his  friends  to  shine  prodigiously.  Thus,  he  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  relate  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  difi'crence 
between  the  Marquis  of  Mizzler  and  Lord  Bobby,  which  it 
appeared  originated  in  a  disputed  bottle  of  champagne,  and 
not  in  a  pigeon-pie,  as  erroneously  reported  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  ;  neither  had  Lord  Bobby  said  to  the  Marquis  of  Miz¬ 
zler,  “  Mizzlor,  one  of  us  two  tells  a  lie,  and  I’m  not  the 
man,”  as  incorrectly  stated  by  the  same  authorities;  but, 
“  Mizzler,  you  know  where  I ’m  to  be  found,  and  damme, 
sir,  find  me,  if  you  want  me” — which,  of  course,  entirely 
changed  the  a.spect  of  this  interesting  question,  and  placed 
it  in  a  very  difterent  light.  He  also  acquainted  them  with 
the  precise  amount  of  the  income  guarantied  by  the  Duke 
of  Thigsberry  to  Violetta  Stetta  of  the  Italian  Opera,  which, 
it  appeared,  was  payable  quarterly,  and  not  half-yearly,  as 
the  public  had  been  given  to  understand,  and  which  was 
exclusive,  and  not  inclusive,  (as  had  been  monstrously 
stated,)  of  jewelry,  perfumery,  hair-powder  for  five  footmen, 
and  two  daily  changes  of  kid  gloves  for  a  page.  Having 
entreated  the  old  lady  and  gentleman  to  set  their  minds  at 
rest  upon  these  absorbing  points,  for  they  might  rely  on  his 
statement  being  the  correct  one,  Mr.  Chuckster  entertained 
them  W'ith  theatrical  chit-chat  and  the  court  circular,  and 
so  wound  up  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  conversation  which 
he  had  maintained  alone,  and  w'ithout  any  assistance  what¬ 
ever,  for  upw'ard  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

“  And  now  that  the  nag  has  got  his  wind  again,”  said 
Mr.  Chuckster,  rising  in  a  graceful  manner,  “  I  ’m  afraid  I 
must  cut  my  stick.” 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Garland  offered  any  opposition  to 
his  tearing  himself  aw'ay,  (feeling,  no  doubt,  that  such  a 
man  could  ill  be  spared  from  his  proper  sphere  ol  action,) 
and,  therefore,  Mr.  Chuckster  and  Kit  w'cre  shortly  after¬ 
ward  upon  their  way  to  town  ;  Kit  being  perched  upon  the 
box  of  the  cabriolet  beside  the  driver,  and  Mr.  Chuckster 
seated  in  solitary  state  inside,  with  one  of  his  boots  sticking 
out  at  each  of  the  front  windows. 

When  they  reached  the  Notary’s  house.  Kit  followed  into 
the  office,  and  w'as  desired  by  Mr.  Abel  to  sit  dow’n  and 
wait,  for  the  gentleman  who  wanted  him  had  gone  out,  and 
perhaps  might  not  return  for  some  time.  This  antiepation 
was  strictly  verified,  for  Kit  had  had  his  dinner,  and  histea, 
and  had  read  all  the  lighter  matter  in  the  Law-List,  and  the 
Post  Office  Directory,  and  had  fallen  asleep  a  great  many 
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timei,  before  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  seen  before,  i  diving  into  lanes  and  alleys,  and  stopping  or  .turning  ^side 
came  in  ;  which  he  did  at  last  in  a  very  great  hurry.  for  nothing,  until  he  came  in  front  of  the  t)ld  ‘’uriosity  Shop, 

He  was  closeted  with  Mr.  Witherden  for  some  little  tim®,  !  when  he  canae  to  a  stand  ;  partly  from  habit  and  partly  from 
and  Mr.  Abel  had  been  called  in  to  assist  at  the  conference,  !  being  out  of  breath. 

before  Kit,  wondering  very  much  what  he  was  wanted  for,  j  It  was  a  gloomy  autumn  evening,  and  he  thought  the  old 
was  summoned  to  attend  them.  j  place  had  never  looked  so  dismal  as  in  its  dreary  twilight. 

“  Christopher,”  said  the  gentleman,  turning  to  him  di- :  The  windows  broken,  the  rusty  ^shes  rattling  in  their  frames, 
rectly  he  entered  the  room,  “I  have  found  your  old  master  j  the  deserted  house  a  dull  barrier  dividing  the  glaring  lights 
and  young  mistress.”  and  bustle  of  the  street  into  two  long  lines,  and  standing  in 

“  No,  sir!  Have  you,  though!  ”  returned  Kit,  his  eyes  1  the  midst,  cold,  dark  and  empty,  presented  a  cheerless  s|>ec- 
sparkling  with  delight.  “  Where  are  they,  sir  !  How  are  j  tacle  which  mingled  harshly  with  the  bright  prospects  the 
they,  sir  !  Are  they — are  they  near  here  !  ”  !  boy  had  been  building  up  for  its  late  inmates,  and  came  like 

“  A  long  way  from  here,”  returned  the  gentleman,  a  disappointment  or  misfortune.  Kit  would  have  had  a 
shaking  his  head.  “  But  I  am  going  aw'ay  to-night  to  bring  good  fire  roaring  up  the  empty  chimneys,  lights  sparkling 
them  back,  and  I  w'ant  you  to  go  with  me.”  and  shining  through  the  windows,  people  moving  briskly  to 

“  Me,  sir  !  ”  cried  Kit,  full  of  joy  and  surprise.  and  fro,  voices  in  cheerful  conversiition,  something  in  unison 

”  The  place,”  said  the  strange  gentleman,  turning  with  the  new  hopes  that  were  astir.  He  had  not  expected 
thoughtfully  to  the  Notary,  “indicated  by  this  man  of  the  that  the  house  would  wear  any  ditlerent  aspect— had  known 
dogs,  is— how  far  from  here— sixty  miles  !”  indeed  that  it  could  not ;  but  coming  upon  it  in  the  midst  of 

“  From  sixty  to  seventy.”  eager  thoughts  and  expectations,  it  checked  the  current  m 

“  Humph!  If  we  travel  post  all  night,  we  shall  reach ' and  darkened  it  with  a  mournful  shadow, 
there  in  good  time  to-morrow  morning.  Now,  the  only  however,  fortunately  for  himself,  was  not  learned 

question  is,  as  they  will  not  know  me,  and  the  child,  God  enough  or  contemplative  enough  to  be  troubled  with  pre¬ 
bless  her,  would  think  that  any  stranger  pursuing  them  had  sages  of  evil  afar  off;  and  having  no  mental  sjiectacles  to 
a  design  upon  her  grandfather’s  liberty— 1  cannot  do  better  assist  his  vision  in  this  respect,  saw  nothing  but  the  dull 
than  take  this  lad,  whom  they  both  know  and  will  readily  house,  which  jarred  uncomfortably  upon  his  previous 

remember,  as  an  assurance  to  them  of  my  friendly  inten-  ;  thoughts.  So,  almost  wi.<hing  that  he  hud  not  passed  it, 

tions!”  though  hardly  knowing  why,  he  hurried  on  again,  making 

“  Certainly  not,”  replied  the  Notary.  “  Take  Christo-  up»  his  increased  speed,  for  the  few  moments  he  had  lost, 
pher  by  all  means.”  “  Now,  if  she  should  be  out,”  thought  Kit,  as  he  approtch- 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Kit,  who  had  listened  to  ^he  poor  dwelling  of  his  mother,  “  and  I  not  able  to  find 
this  discourse  with  a  lengthening  countenance,  “but  if  her,  this  impatient  gentleman  would  be  in  a  pretty  taking, 
that’s  the  reason,  I ’m  afraid  I  should  do  more  harm  than  And  sure  enough  there ’s  no  light,  and  the  door ’s  fast.  Now, 
good — Miss  Nell,  sir,  she  knows  me,  and  would  trust  in  me,  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  but  if  this  is  I^ittle  Bethel’s 
I  am  sure  ;  but  old  master — I  don’t  know  why,  gentlemen  ;  doing,  I  wish  little  Bethel  was  farther  off, ’’said  Kit,  check- 
nobody  does — would  not  bear  me  in  h’ls  sight  after  he  had  ing  himself,  and  knocking  at  the  door, 
been  ill,  and  Miss  Nell  herself  told  me  that  I  must  not  go  A  second  knock  brought  no  reply  from  within  the  honw ; 
near  him  or  let  him  see  me  any  more.  I  should  spoil  all  that  caused  a  woman  over  the  way  to  look  out  and  inquire 
you  were  doing  if  I  went,  I  ’in  afraid.  I ’d  give  the  world  who  that  wm,  wanting  Mrs.  Nubbles, 

to  go,  but  you  had  better  not  take  me,  sir.”  “Me,’  said  Kit.  “She ’sat  a  Little  Bethel,  I  suppose  V* 

“Another  difficulty!”  cried  the  impetuous  gentleman,  gifting  out  the  name  of  the  obnoxious  conventicle  with 
“  Was  ever  man  so  beset  as  1 1  Is  there  nobody  else  that  some  reluctance,  and  laying  a  spiteful  einphasia  upon  the 
knew  them,  nobody  else  in  whom  they  had  any  confidence  !  words. 

Solitary  as  their  lives  were,  is  there  no  one  person  who  j  The  neighbor  nodded  assent. 

would  serve  my  purpose  1  ”  "Then,  pray  tell  me  where  it  is,”  said  Kit,  “  far  I  have 

“  h  there,  Christopher  1  ”  said  the  Notary.  j  c®me  on  a  pressing  matter,  and  must  fetch  her  out,  even  if 

“  Not  one,  sir,”  replied  Kit.  “  Yes,  though — there ’s  my  j  ^*1*®  ^*8  in  the  pulpit.  ” 

mother.”  1  procure  a  direction  to  the  fold  in 

“  Did  they  know  her!”  said  the  single  gentleman.  ;  question,  as  none  of  the  neighbors  were  of  the  Hock  that  re- 
“  Know  her,  sir  !  why,  she  was  always  coming  backward  sorted  thither,  and  few  knew  any  thing  more  of  it  than  the 
and  forward.  They  weie  as  kind  to  her  as  they  were  to  name.  At  last,  a  gossip  of  Mrs.  Nubbles’s,  who  had  accom- 
me.  Bless  you,  sir,  she  expected  they ’d  come  back  to  her  panied  her  to  chajiel  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  a  corn- 
house.”  fortable  cup  of  tea  had  preceded  her  devotions,  furni.-hed 

“  Then  where  the  devil  is  the  woman  !  ”  said  the  impa-  i  ffi®  needful  information,  which  Kit  had  no  sooner  obtained 
tient  gentleman,  catching  up  his  hat.  “  Why  isn’t  she  here  !  j  than  he  started  off  again. 

Why  is  that  woman  always  out  of  the  way  when  she  is  I  Little  Bethel  might  have  been  nearer,  and  might  have 

most  wanted  1  ”  in  a  straigher  road  ;  though  in  that  ca!*e  the  reverend 

In  a  word,  the  single  gentleman  was  bursting  out  of  the  gentleman  who  presided  over  its  congregation  would  have 
office,  bent  upon  laying  violent  hands  on  Kit’s  mother,  lost  his  favorite  allusion  to  the  crooked  ways  by  which  it 
forcing  her  into  a  post-chaise,  and  carrying  her  off,  when  was  approached,  and  which  enabled  him  to  liken  it  to  Para- 
this  novel  kind  of  abduction  was  with  some  difficulty  pre-  disc  itself,  in  contradistinction  to  the  parish  church  and  the 
vented  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Abel  and  the  Notary,  who  j  broad  thoroughfare  leading  thereunto.  Kit  found  it  at  last, 
restrained  him  by  dint  of  their  remon.-Jtrances,  and  per-  after  some  trouble,  and,  pausing  at  the  door  to  take  breath 
suaded  him  to  sound  Kit  upon  the  probability  ofher%eing  that  he  might  enter  with  beconi'ng  decency,  passed  into  the 
able  and  willing  to  undertake  such  a  journey  on  so  short  a  chapel. 

notice.  It  not  badly  named  in  one  respect,  being  in  truth'a 

This  occasioned  some  doubts  on  the  part  of  Kit,  and  some  particulaily  little  Bethel — a  Bethel  of  the  smallest  dimen- 
.  1  *  •  .  »  «  .»  I  _  - _ II _ 1 _ r _ ii _ _ i  _ _ n  i 


violent  demonstrations  on  that  of  the  single  gentleman,  and 
a  great  many  soothing  speeches  on  that  of  the  Notary  and 


sions — with  a  small  number  of  small  pews,  and  a  small  pul¬ 
pit,  in  which  a  small  gentleman,  (by  trade  a  i^fhoeniaker. 


Mr.  Abel.  The  upshot  of  the  business  was,  that  Kit,  after  and  by  calling  a  Divine)  was  delivering  in  a  by  no  means 
weighing  the  matter  in  his  mind  and  considering  it  carefully,  1  small  voice,  a  by  no  means  small  serrnon,  judging  rf  it.s  di- 
promised,  on  behalf  of  hw  mother,  that  she  should  be  ready  raensions  by  the  condition  of  his  audience,  which,  if  their 
within  two  hours  from  that  time  to  undertake  the  expedi-  gro*  amount  were  but  small,  comprised  a  still  smaller  num- 
tion,  and  engaged  to  produce  her  in  that  plac»*,  in  all  re-  her  of  hearers,  as  the  majority  were  slumbering, 
spects  equipped  and  prepared  for  the  journey,  before  the  Among  these  w-as  Kit’s  mother,  who,  finding  it  a  matter 
specified  period  had  expired.  of  extreme  difficulty  to  keep  her  eyes  o^ten  after  the  fa- 


tion,  and  engaged  to  produce  her  in  that  plac»*,  in  all  re-  ber  of  hearers,  as  the  majority  were  slumbering, 
spects  equipped  and  prepared  for  the  journey,  before  the  Among  these  w-as  Kit’s  mother,  who,  finding  it  a  matter 
specified  period  had  expired.  o/  extreme  difficulty  to  keep  her  eyes  o^ten  after  the  fa- 

Ilaving  given  this  pledge,  which  w'as  rather  a  bold  one,  tigues  of  last  night,  and  feeling  their  inclination  to  close 
and  not  particularly  easy  of  redemption.  Kit  lost  no  time  in  strongly  backed^  and  seconded  by  the  arguments  of  the 
sallying  forth  and  taking  measures  for  its  immediate  fulfil-  preacher,  had  yielded  to  the  drowsiness  that  overpowered 

meat.  -  her,  and  fallen  asleep ;  though  not  so  soundly  but  that 

CHAPTER  XLI.  she  could  from  time  to  time  utter  a  slight  and  almost  inau- 

Kit  made  his  way  through  the  crowded  streets,  dividing  dible  groan,  as  if  in  recognition  of  the  orator’s  doctrines, 
the  stream  of  people,  dashmg  across  the  busy  roadways,  The  baby  in  her  arms  was  as  fast  asleep  as  she  ;  and  little 
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Jacob,  whotw  youth  prevented  him  from  recognizing  in  this 
prolonged  epiritual  nourishment  any  thing  half  aa  interesting 
as  oysters,  was  alternately  very  fast  asleep  and  very  wide 
awake,  as  his  inclination  to  slumber  or  his  terror  of  being 
personally  alluded  to  in  the  discourse,  gained  the  mastery 
over  him. 

“  And  now  I’m  here,”  thought  Kit,  gliding  into  the  near¬ 
est  empty  pew  which  was  opposite  his  mother’s,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  little  aisle,  “  how  am  I  ever  to  get  at  her  or 
persuade  her  to  come  out !  1  might  as  well  be  twenty  miles 
off.  She  ’ll  never  wake  till  it ’s  all  over,  and  there  goes  the 
clock  again  !  If  he  would  but  leave  off  for  a  minute,  or  if 
they ’d  only  sing  !  ” — 

ftut  there  was  little  encouragement  to  believe  that  either 
event  would  happen  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  come.  The 
preacher  went  on  telling  them  w’hat  he  meant  to  convince 
them  of  before  he  had  done,  and  it  was  clear  that  if  he  only 
kept  to  one  half  of  his  promises  and  forgot  the  other,  he 
was  good  for  that  time  at  least. 

In  his  desperation  and  restlessness.  Kit  cast  his  eyes  about 
the  chapel,  and  happening  to  let  them  fall  upon  a  little  seat 
in  front  of  the  clerk’s  desk,  could  scarcely  believe  them 
when  they  showed  him — Quilp  ! 

He  rubbed  them  twice  or  thrice,  but  still  they  insisted 
that  Quilp  was  there,  and  there  indeed  he  was,  sitting  with 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  his  hat  between  them  on  a 
little  wooden  bracket,  with  the  accustomed  grin  upon  his 
dirty  face,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceiling.  He  certainly 
did  not  glance  at  Kit  or  at  his  mother,  and  appeared  utterly 
unconscious  of  their  presence  ;  still  Kit  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  directly  that  the  attention  of  the  sly  little  fiend  was 
fastened  upon  them,  and  upon  nothing  else. 

But  astonished  as  he  was  by  the  apparition  of  the  dwarf 
among  the  Little  Bethelites,  and  not  free  from  a  misgiving 
that  it  was  the  forerunner  of  some  trouble  or  annoyance,  he 
was  compelled  to  subdue  his  wonder  and  take  active  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  withdrawal  of  his  parent,  as  the  evening  was 
now  creeping  on,  and  the  matter  grew  serious.  Therefore^ 
the  next  time  little  Jacob  awoke.  Kit  set  himself  to  attract 
his  wondering  attention,  and  this  not  being  a  very  difficult 
task  (one  sneeze  effected  it,)  he  signed  to  him  to  rouse  his 
mother. 

Hl-luck  would  have  it,  how’ever,  that  just  then  the  preacher, 
in  a  forcible  exposition  of  one  head  of  his  discourse,  leaned 
over  the  pulpitAlesk  so  that  very  little  more  of  him  than  his 
legs  remained  inside ;  and  while  he  made  vehement  ges¬ 
tures  with  his  right  hand,  and  held  on  with  his  left,  stared, 
or  seemed  to  stare,  straight  into  little  Jacob’s  eyes,  threat¬ 
ening  him  by  his  strained  look  and  attitude — so  it  ap])eared 
to  the  child — that  if  he  so  much  as  moved  a  muscle,  he,  the 
preacher,  would  be  literally,  and  not  figuratively  “  down 
upon  him”  that  instant.  In  tliis  fearful  state  of  things,  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Kit,  and  fascinated  by 
the  eyes  of  the  preacher,  the  miserable  Jacob  sat  bolt 
upright,  wholly  incapable  of  motion,  strongly  disposed  to 
cry,  but  afraid  to  do  so,  and  returning  his  pastor’s  gaze  until 
his  infant  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets. 

*•  If  1  must  do  it  openly,  I  must,”  thought  Kit.  With  that, 
he  walked  softly  out  of  his  pew  and  into  his  mother’s,  and, 
as  Mr.  iSwiveller  would  have  observed  if  he  had  been  pres¬ 
ent,  “  collared  ”  the  baby  without  speaking  a  word. 

“ Hush,  mother!  ”  whispered  Kit.  “Come  along  willi 
me,  I ’ve  got  something  to  tell  you.” 

“  Where  am  II”  said  Mrs.  Nubbles. 

“  In  this  blessed  Little  Bethel,”  returned  her  son,  pee¬ 
vishly. 

"  Blessed,  indeed,”  cried  Mrs.  Nubbles,  catching  at  the 
word.  “  Oh,  Christopher,  how  have  I  been  edified  tliis 
night !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know,”  said  Kit,  hastily ;  “  but  come  along, 
mother,  every  body 's  looking  at  us.  Do  n’t  make  a  noise — 
bring  Jacob — that ’s  right.” 

“  Stay,  Satan,  stay !  ”  cried  the  preacher,  as  Kit  was 
moving  off. 

“  The  gentleman  says  you  ’re  to  stay,  Christopher,”  w'hls- 
pered  his  mother. 

“Stay,  Satan,  stay  !  ”  roared  the  preacher  again.  “  Tempt 
not  the  woman  that  doth  incline  her  ear  to  thee,  but  hearken 
U)  the  voice  of  him  that  calleth.  He  hath  a  lamb  from  the 
fold  !”  cried  the  preacher,  raising  his  voice  still  higher  and 
pointing  to  the  baby.  “  He  beareth  off  a  lamb,  a  precious 
lamb !  He  goeth  about  like  a  wolf  in  the  night  season,  and 
inveigleth  the  tender  lambs !  ” 


Kit  was  the  best  tempered  fellow  in  the  world,  but  consid¬ 
ering  this  strong  language,  and  being  somewhat  excited  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  w'as  placed,  he  faced  round 
to  the  pulpit  with'the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  replied  aloud, 

“  No,  1  do  n’t.  He ’s  my  brother.” 

“  He ’s  my  brother  !  ”  cried  the  preacher. 

“  He  is  n’t”  said  Kit,  indignantly.  “  How  can  you  say 
such  a  thing  1  and  do  n’t  call  me  names,  if  you  please  ;  what 
harm  have  1  done  1  I  should  n’t  have  come  to  take  ’em 
aw’ay  unless  I  was  obliged,  you  may  depend  upon  that ;  and 
I  wanted  to  do  it  very  quiet,  but  you  would  n’t  let  me. 
Now’,  you  have  the  goodness  to  abuse  Satan  and  them  as 
much  as  you  like,  sir,  and  let  me  alone,  if  you  please.” 

So  saying.  Kit  marched  out  of  the  chapel,  followed  by  his 
mother  and  little  Jacob,  and  found  himself  in  the  open  air, 
w’ith  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  seen  the  people 
wake  up  and  look  surprised,  without  moving  his  eyes  from 
the  ceiling,  or  appearing  to  take  the  smallest  notice  of  any 
thing  that  passed. 

“  Oh,  Kit !  ”  said  his  mother,  with  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  “  what  have  you  done  !  I  never  can  go  there 
again, — never!  ” 

“  I  ’mglad  of  it,  mother.  What  was  there  in  the  little  bit 
of  pleasure  you  took  last  night  that  made  it  necessary  for  you 
to  be  low-spirited  and  sorrowful  to-night^  That’s  the  w'ay 
you  do.  If  you  ’re  happy  or  merry  ever,  you  come  here  to 
say  along  with  that  chap,  that  you  are  sorry  for  it.  More 
shame  for  you,  mother,  I  w’as  going  to  say.” 

“  Hu.sh,  dear  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Nubbles,  “  you  do  n’t  mean 
what  you  say,  I  know,  but  you’re  talking  sinfulness.” 

“Do  n’t  mean  it  1  But  I  do  mean  it,”  retorted  Kit.  “  I 
do  n’t  believe,  mother,  that  harmless  cheerfulness  and  good- 
humor  are  thought  greater  sins  in  Heaven  than  shirt-collars 
are,  and  that  those  chaps  are  just  about  as  right  and  sensi¬ 
ble  in  putting  down  the  one  as  in  leaving  off  the  other — 
that ’s  my  belief.  But  I  won’t  say  any  thing  more  about  it,  if 
you  ’ll  promise  not  to  cry,  that ’s  all ;  and  you  take  the  baby 
that’s  a  lighter  weight,  and  give  me  little  Jacob;  and  as  we 
go  along  (which  we  must  do  pretty  quick)  I  ’ll  tell  you  the 
news  I  bring  w’hich  w’ill  surprise  you  a  little,  I  can  tell  you. 
There — that ’s  right.  Now  you  look  as  if  you ’d  never 
seen  Little  Bethel  in  all  your  life,  as  I  hope  you  never  will 
again  ;  and  here ’s  the  baby;  and  little  Jacob,  you  get  a’top 
of  my  back  and  catch  hold  of  me  tight  round  the  neck,  and 
whenever  a  Little  Bethel  parson  calLs  you  a  precious  lamb, 
or  says  your  brother ’s  one,  you  tell  him  it ’s  the  truest  thing 
he ’s  said  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  that  if  he ’d  got  a  little 
more  of  the  lamb  himself,  and  less  of  the  mint-sauce — not 
being  quite  so  sharp  and  sour  over  it — I  should  like  him  all 
the  better.  That ’s  what  you ’ve  got  to  say  to  him,  Jacob.” 

Talking  on  in  this  way,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest, 
and  cheering  up  his  mother,  the  children,  and  himself,  by 
the  one  simple  process  of  determining  to  be  in  good  humor. 
Kit  led  them  briskly  forward;  and  on  the  road  home  related 
what  had  passed  at  tlve  Notary’s  house,  and  the  purpose 
with  which  he  had  intruded  on  the  solemnity  of  Little  Bethel. 

His  mother  was  not  a  little  startled  on  learning  what 
service  was  required  of  her,  and  presently  fell  into  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  of  which  the  most  prominent  were 
that  it  was  a  great  honor  and  dignity  to  ride  in  a  post- 
chai.se,  and  that  it  was  a  moral  impossibility  to  leave  the 
children  behind.  But  this  objection  and  a  great  many 
others,  founded  upon  certain  other  articles  having  no  exis¬ 
tence  in  the  w’ardrobe  of  Mrs.  Nubbles,  were  overcome  by 
Kit,  who  opposed  to  each  and  every  of  them,  the  pleasure 
of  recovering  Nell,  and  the  delight  it  would  be  to  bring  her 
back  in  triumph. 

“  There ’s  only  ten  minutes,  now,  mother,” — said  Kit, 
when  they  reached  home.  "  There ’s  a  bandbox.  Throw 
in  what  you  want,  and  we  ’ll  be  off  directly.” 

To  tell  how  Kit  then  hustled  into  the  box  all  sorts  ®f  things 
which  could  by  no  remote  contingency  be  wanted,  and  how 
he  left  out  every  thing  likely  to  be  of  the  smallest  use ; 
how  a  neighbor  was  persuaded  to  come  and  stop  with  the 
children,  and  how’  the  children  at  first  cried  dismally,  and 
then  laughed  heartily. on  being  promised  all  kinds  of  impos¬ 
sible  and  unheard-of  toys ;  how  Kit’s  mother  would  n’t  leave 
oil' kissing  them,  and  how’  Kit  couldn’t  make  up  his  mind  to 
be  vexed  with  her  for  doing  it ;  would  take  more  time  and 
room  than  w’e  can  spare.  So,  passing  over  all  such  matters, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  w’ithin  a  few  minutes  after  the  two 
hours  had  expired.  Kit  and  his  mother  arrived  at  the  Nota¬ 
ry’s  door,  where  a  post-chaise  was  already  waiting. 
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“  With  four  horses,  I  declare  !  ”  said  Kit,  quite  aghast  at  | 
the  preparations.  “  Well,  you  are  going  to  do  it,  tnother  !  | 
Here  she  is,  sir.  Here’s  my  mother.  iShe’s  quite  ready, 
sir.” 

“That ’s  well,”  returned  the  gentleman.  “Now,  do  n’t 
be  in  a  flutter,  ma'am  ;  you  'll  be  taken  care  of.  Where ’s 
the  box  with  the  new  clothing  and  necessaries  for  them  1  ” 

“Here  it  is!”  said  the  Notary.  “In  with  it,  Christopher.” 

“  All  right,  sir,”  replied  Kit.  “  Quite  ready  now,  sir.” 

“  Then  come  along,”  said  the  single  gentleman.  And 
thereupon  he  gave  his  arm  to  Kit’s  mother,  handed  her 
into  the  carriage  as  politely  as  you  please,  and  took  Ids  seat 
beside  her. 

Up  went  the  8tep.s,  bang  went  the  door,  round  whirled 
the  wheels,  and  off  they  rattled,  with  Kit’s  mother  hanging 
out  at  one  window  waving  a  damp  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  screaming  out  a  great  many  messages  to  little  Jacob  and 
the  baby,  of  which  nobody  heard  a  word. 

Kit  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  looked  after 
them  with  tears  in  his  eyes — not  brought  thereby  the  depar¬ 
ture  he  witnessed,  but  by  the  return  to  which  he  looked 
forward.  “They  went  away,*’  he  thought,  “on  foot,  with 
nobody  to  speak  to  them  or  say  a  kind  word  at  parting, 
and  they ’ll  come  back  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  this  rich 
gentleman  for  their  friend,  and  all  their  troubles  over  ! 
She  ’ll  forget  that  she  has  taught  me  to  write. 

Whatever  Kit  thought  about  after  this,  took  some  time 
to  think  of,  for  he  stood  gazing  up  the  lines  of  shining 
lamps,  long  after  the  chaise  had  disappeared,  and  did  not 
return  into  the  house  until  the  Notary  and  Mr.  Abel,  who 
had  themselves  lingered  O'itside  till  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
was  no  longer  distinguishable,  had  several  times  wondered 
what  could  possibly  detain  him. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

It  behoves  us  to  leave  Kit  for  a  while,  thoughtful  and  ex¬ 
pectant,  and  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  little  Nell  ;  resuming 
the  thread  of  our  narrative  at  the  point  where  it  was  left 
some  chapters  back. 

In  one  of  those  wanderings  in  the  evening  time,  when, 
following  the  two  sisters  at  a  humble  distance,  she  felt,  in 
her  sympathy  with  them  and  her  recognition  in  their  trials 
of  something  akin  to  her  own  loneliness  of  spirit,  a  comfort 
and  consolation  which  made  such  moments  a  time  of  deep 
delight,  though  the  softened  pleasure  they  yielded  was  of 
that  kind  which  lives  and  dies  in  tears — in  one  of  those 
wanderings  at  the  quiet  hour  ®f  twilight,  when  sky,  and 
earth,  and  air,  and  rippling  water,  and  sound  of  distant 
bells,  claimed  kindred  with  the  emotions  of  the  sohtary 
child,  and  inspired  her  with  soothing  thoughts,  but  not  of  a 
child’s  world  or  its  easy  joys — in  one  of  those  rambles  which 
had  now  become  her  only  pUasure  or  relief  from  care,  light 
had  faded  into  darkness  and  evening  deepened  into  night, 
and  still  the  young  creature  lingered  in  the  gloom  ;  feeling  a 
relationship  in  Nature  so  serene  and  still,  when  the  noise  of 
tongues  and  glare  of  garish  lights  would  have  been  solitude 
indeed. 

The  sisters  had  gone  home,  and  she  was  alone.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  bright  stars,  looking  down  so  mildly 
from  the  wide  worlds  of  air,  and  giizing  on  them,  found  new 
stars  burst  upon  her  view,  and  more  beyond,  and  more  be¬ 
yond  again,  until  tho  whole  great  expanse  sparkled  with 
shining  spheres,  raising  higher  and  higher  in  immeasurable 
space,  eternal  in  their  numbers  as  in  their  changeless  and 
incorruptible  existence.  She  bent  over  the  calm  river,  and 
saw  them  shining  in  the  same  majestic  order  as  when  the 
dove  beheld  them  gleaming  through  the  swollen  waters, 
upon  the  mountain  tops  down  far  below,  and  dead  mankind 
a  million  fathoms  deep. 

The  child  sat  silently  beneath  a  tree,  hushed  in  her  very 
breath  by  the  stillness  of  night,  and  all  its  attendant  wonders. 
The  time  and  place  awoke  reHection,  and  she  thought  with 
a  quiet  hope — leas  hope,  perhaps,  than  resignation — on  the 
pa;^,  and  present,  and  what  was  yet  before  her.  Between 
the  old  man  and  herself  there  had  come  a  gradual  separa¬ 
tion,  harder  to  bear  than  any  fonner  sorrow.  Every  evening 
and  often  in  the  day-time  too,  he  was  absent,  alone  ;  and 
although  she  well  knew  where  he  went,  and  why — too  well 
from  the  constant  drain  upon  her  scanty  purse  and  from  his 
haggard  looks — he  evaded  all  inquiry,  maintained  a  strict 
reserve,  and  even  shunned  her  presence. 

She  sat  meditating  sorrowfully  upon  this  change,  and 
mingling  it,  as  it  were,  with  every  thing  about  her,  when 


the  distant  church-clock  bell  struck  nine.  R  ising  at  tho 
sound,  she  retraced  her  stejxs,  and  turned  thoughtfully  to 
ward  the  town. 

She  had  gained  a  little  wooden  bridge,  which,  thrown 
across  the  str»*ain,  led  into  a  meadow  in  her  way,  when  she 
came  suddenly  upon  a  ruddy  light,  and  iooking  forward 
more  attentively,  discerned  that  it  proceeded  troni  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  encampment  of  gipsies,  who  had  made  afire 
in  one  corner  at  no  great  distance  from  the  path,  and  wore 
sitting  or  lying  round  it.  As  she  was  too  poor  to  have  any 
fear  of  them,  she  did  not  alter  her  course,  (which  indeed, 
she  could  not  have  done  without  going  a  long  way  round,) 
but  quickened  her  pace  a  little,  and  kept  straight  on. 

A  movement  of  timid  curiosity  impelled  her,  when  she 
approached  the  spot,  to  glance  toward  the  fire.  There  waj» 
a  form  between  it  and  her,  the  outline  strongly  developed 
[  against  the  light,  which  caused  her  to  stop  abruptly.  Then, 
as  if  she  had  reasoned  with  herself  and  were  assured  that  it 
could  not  be,  or  had  satisfied  herself  that  it  was  not,  that  of 
the  person  she  had  supposed,  she  w’ent  on  again. 

But  at  that  instant  the  conversation,  whatever  it  was, 
w'hich  had  been  carrying  on  near  this  fire,  was  resumed, 
and  the  tones  of  the  voice  that  .spoke — she  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  words — sounded  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  uw'u. 

ishe  turned,  and  looked  back.  The  person  had  been 
seated  before,  but  was  now’  in  a  standing  posture,  and  lean¬ 
ing  forward  upon  a  stick  on  w  hich  he  rested  both  hand.«. 
The  attitude  was  no  less  familiar  to  her  than  the  tone  of 
voice  had  been.  It  was  her  grandfather. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  call  to  him  ;  her  next  to  wonder 
who  hisa.ssociates  could  be,  and  fur  what  purpose  they  were 
together.  Some  vague  apprehension  succeeded,  and,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  strong  inclination  it  awakened,  she  drew  nearer 
to  the  place  ;  not  advancing  across  the  open  field,  however, 
but  creeping  toward  it  by  the  hedge. 

In  this  way  she  advanced  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fire, 
and  standing  among  a  few  young  trees,  could  both  see  and 
hear,  without  much  danger  of  being  observed. 

There  were  no  women  or  children,  as  she  had  seen  in 
othergipsy  eamps  they  had  passed  on  their  wayfaring,  but  one 
gipsy — a  tall,  athletic  man,  who  stood  with  his  arms  folded, 
leaning  against  a  tree  at  a  little  distance  otf,  looking  now  at 
the  fire,  and  now,  under  his  black  eyelashes,  at  three  other 
men  who  were  there,  with  a  watchful  but  half-concealed 
interest  in  their  conversation.  Of  these  her  grandfather 
was  one  ;  the  others  she  recognised  as  the  first  card-players 
at  the  public-house  on  the  eventful  night  of  the  storm — tho 
man  whom  they  had  called  Isaac  List,  and  his  gruff  compa¬ 
nion.  One  of  the  low,  arched  gip-sy-tents,  common  to  that 
people,  was  pitched  hard  by,  but  it  either  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  empty. 

“Well,  are  you  going  I”  said  the  stout  man,  looking  up 
from  the  ground  where  he  was  lying  at  his  ease,  into  her 
grandfather’s  face.  Go,  if  you  like.  Your’e  your  own 
master,  I  hope  I” 

“  Do  n’t  vex  him,”  returned  Isaac  List,  who  was  squat¬ 
ting  like  a  frog  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and  had  eo 
screwed  himself  up  that  he  seemed  to  be  squinting  all  over; 
“  he  did  ’nt  mean  any  offence.” 

“  You  keep  me  poor  and  plunder  me,  and  make  a  sport 
and  jest  of  me  besides,”  said  the  old  man,  turning  from  one 
to  the  other.  “Ye ’ll  drive  me  mad  among  ye.” 

The  utter  irresolution  and  feebleness  of  the  grey-haired 
child,  contrasted  with  the  keen  and  cunning  looks  of  those 
in  whose  hands  he  was,  smote  upon  the  little  listener’s  heart. 
But  she  constrained  herself  to  attend  to  all  that  passed,  and 
to  note  each  look  and  word. 

“  Confound  you,  what  do  you  mean  !  ”  said  the  stout  man, 
rising  a  little,  and  supporting  himself  upon  hiselbow.  “  Keep 
you  poor  !  ”  You ’d  keep  us  poor  if  you  could,  would  n’t 
you  i  That ’s  the  way  with  you  whining,  puny,  pitiful  play¬ 
ers  When  you  lose,  you  ’re  martyrs  ;  but  I  do  n’t  find  that 
when  you  win,  you  look  upon  the  other  losers  in  that  light. 
As  to  plunder  !  ”  cried  the  fellow,  raising  his  voice,  “  Dam¬ 
me,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  ungentlemanly  language  as 
plunder,  eh  1  ” 

The  speaker  laid  himself  down  again  at  full  length,  and 
gave  one  or  two  short,  angry  kicks,  as  if  in  funher  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  unbounded  indignation.  It  was  quite  plain  that 
he  acted  the  bully  and  his  friend  the  peace-maker,  for  some 
particular  purpose  ;  or  rather  it  would  have  been  to  any  one 
but  the  weak  old  man  ;  for  they  exchanged  glances  quite 
I  openly,  both  wHh  each  other  and  with  the  gipsy,  who 
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grinned  his  approval  of  the  jest  until  his  white  teeth  shone 
again. 

The  old  man  stood  helplessly  among  them  fora  little  time, 
and  then  said,  turning  to  his  assailant : 

“You  yourself  were  speaking  of  plunder  just  now,  you 
know.  Do  n’t  be  so  violent  with  me.  You  were,  were 
you  not  1  ” 

“  Not  of  plundering  amon^  present  company  !  Honor 
among— among  gentlemen,  sir,”  returned  the  other,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  very  near  giving  an  awkward  termina¬ 
tion  to  the  sentence. 

“  Do  n’t  be  hard  upon  him  Jowl,”  said  Isaac  List.  “  He ’s 
very  sorry  for  giving  offence.  There — go  on  with  what  you 
were  saying— go  on.” 

“  I ’m  a  jolly  old  tender-hearted  lamb,  I  am,”  cried  Mr. 
Jowl,  “  to  be  sitting  here  at  my  time  of  life  giving  advice, 
when  I  know  it  won’t  be  taken,  and  that  I  shall  get  nothing 
but  abuse  for  my  pains  But  that ’s  the  way  I ’ve  gone 
through  life.  Experience  has  never  put  a  chill  upon  my 
warm-heartedness. 

“  I  tell  you  he ’s  very  sorry,  do  n’t  II”  remonstrated 
Isaac  List,  “  and  that  he  wishes  you ’d  go  on.” 

“  Doen  he  wish  it  1  ”  said  the  other. 

Ay,”  groaned  the  old  man  sitting  down,  and  rocking 
himself  to  and  fro.  “  Go  on,  go  on.  It’s  in  vain  to  fight 
with  it ;  I  can ’t  do  it ;  go  on.” 

“  I  go  on  then,”  said  Jowl,  “  where  I  left  off,  when  you 
got  up  so  quick.  If  you  ’re  persuaded  that  it ’s  time  for 
luck  to  turn,  as  it  certainly  is,  and  find  that  you  have  n’t 
means  enough  to  try  it,  (and  that ’s  where  it  is,  for  you  know 
yourself  that  you  never  have  the  funds  to  keep  on  long  enough 
at  a  sitting,)  help  yourself  to  what  seems  put  in  your  way  on 
purpose.  Borrow  it,  I  say,  and  when  you  ’re  able,  pay  it 
back  again.” 

“  Certainly,”  Isaac  List  struck  in,  “  if  this  good  lady  as 
keeps  the  wax-works  has  money,  and  does  keep  it  in  a  tin 
box  when  she  goes  to  bed,  and  does  n't  lock  her  door  for 
fear  of  fire,  it  seems  a  easy  thing  ;  quite  a  Providence,  I 
should  call  it,  but  then  I ’ve  been  religiously  brought  up.” 

“  You  see,  Isaac,”  said  his  friend,  growing  more  eager, 
and  drawing  himself  closer  to  the  old  man,  while  he  signed 
to  the  gipsy  not  to  come  between  them  ;  “  you  see,  Isaac, 
strangers  are  going  in  and  out  every  hour  of  the  day ;  noth¬ 
ing  would  be  more  likely  than  for  one  of  these  strangers  to 
get  under  the  good  lady’s  bed,  or  lock  himself  in  the  cui>- 
board  ;  suspicion  would  be  very  wide,  and  would  full  a 
long  way  from  the  mark,  no  doubt.  1  ’d  give  him  his  re¬ 
venge  to  the  last  farthing  he  brought,  whatever  the  amount 
was.”  I 

“  But  could  you  1  ”  argued  Isaac  List.  “  Is  your  bank 
strong  enough  *?  ” 

“  Strong  enough  !  ”  answered  the  other,  with  assumed 
disdain.  “  Here,  you  sir,  give  me  that  box  out  of  the 
straw.” 

This  was  addressed  to  the  gipsy,  who  crawled  into  the  low 
tent  on  all  fours,  aad  after  some  rummaging  and  rustling  re¬ 
turned  with  a  cash  box,  which  the  man  who  had  spoken 
opened  with  a  key  he  wore  about  his  person. 

"  Do  you  see  this  I  ”  he  said,  gathering  up  the  money  in 
his  hand  and  letting  it  drop  back  into  the  box,  between  his 
fingers,  like  water.  “  Do  you  hear  it  I  Do  you  know  the 
sound  of  gold  1  There,  put  it  back— and  do  n’t  talk 
about  banks  again,  Isaac,  till  you ’ve  got  one  of  your  own.” 

Isaac  List,  with  great  apparent  humility,  protested  that  he 
had  never  doubted  the  credit  of  a  gentleman  so  notorious  for 
his  honorable  dealing  as  Mr.  Jowl,  and  that  he  had  hinted 
at  the  production  of  the  box,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
doubts,  for  he  could  have  none,  but  with  a  view  to  being  re¬ 
galed  with  a  sight  of  so  much  wealth,  which  though  it  might  be 
deemed  by  some  but  an  unsubstantial  and  visionary  pleasure, 
was  to  one  in  his  circumstances  a  source  of  extreme  delight, 
only  to  be  surpassed  by  its  safe  depository  in  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  pockets.  Although  Mr.  List  and  ^Lr.  Jowl  addressed 
themselves  to  each  other,  it  was  remarkable  that  they  both 
looked  narrowly  at  the  old  man,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  fire,  sat^brooding  over  it,  yet  listening  eagerly — as  it 
seemed  from  a  certain  involuntary  motion  of  his  head,  or 
twitching  of  the  face  from  time  to  time— to  ail  they  said. 

“  My  advice,”  said  Jowl,  laying  down  again,  with  a  care¬ 
less  air,  “  is  plain — I  have  given  it,  in  fact.  I  act  as  a 
friend.  Why  should  I  help  a  man  to  the  means  perhaps  of 
winning  all  1  have,  unless  1  considered  him  my  friend  1  It’s 
foolish,  1  dare  say,  to  be  so  thoughtful  of  the  welfare  of 


other  people,  but  that’s  my  constitution,  and  1  can’t  help  it ; 
so  don’t  blame  me,  Isaac  List.” 

“  /  blame  you !  ”  returned  the  person  addressed  ;  "  not 
for  the  world,  Mr.  Jowl.  I  wish  1  could  afford  to  be  as 
liberal  as  you ;  and  as  you  say,  he  might  pay  it  back  if  he 
won,  and  if  he  lost - ” 

“  You’re  not  to  take  that  into  consideration  at  all,”  said 
Jowl.  “  But  suppose  he  did,  (and  nothing’s  less  likely 
from  all  I  know  of  chances,)  why,  it’s  better  to  lose  other 
people’s  money  than  one’s  own,  I  hope  I  ” 

“  Ah !”  cried  Isaac  List,  rapturously,  “  the  pleasures  of 
winning !  The  delight  of  picking  up  the  money — the  bright 
shining  yellow-boys — sweeping  ’em  into  one’s  pocket ! — 
The  deliciousness  of  having  a  triumph  at  last,  and  thinking 
that  one  didn’t  stop  short  and  turn  back,  but  went  half-way 

to  meet  it !  The - but  you’re  not  going,  old  gentleman  I” 

“  I’ll  do  it,”  said  the  old  man,  who  had  risen  and  taken 
two  or  three  hurried  steps  away,  and  now  returned  as  hur¬ 
riedly.  “  I’ll  have  it,  every  penny.” 

“  Why,  that’s  brave,”  cried  Isaac,  jumping  up  and  slap¬ 
ping  him  on  the  shoulder  ;  “  and  I  respect  you  for  having 
so  much  young  blood  left.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Joe  Jowl’s  half 
sorry  he  advised  you  now.  We've  got  the  laugh  against 
him.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ” 

“  He  gives  me  my  revenge,  mind,”  said  the  old  man, 
pointing  to  him  eagerly  with  his  sliriveled  hand  ;  •*  mind — 
he  stakes  coin  against  coin,  down  to  the  last  one  in  the 
box,  be  there  many  or  few.  llemember  that!” 

“  I’m  witness,”  returned  Isaac.  “I’ll  see  fair  play  be¬ 
tween  you.” 

“  I  have  passed  my  word,”  said  Jowl,  with  feigned  re¬ 
luctance,  “  and  I’ll  keep  it.  When  does  this  match  come 
ofl  '?  I  wish  it  was  over. — To-night  1” 

“  I  must  have  the  money  first,”  said  the  old  man ;  “  and 
that  I’ll  have  to-morrow — ” 

“  Why  not  to-night  1”  urged  Jowl. 

“It’s  late  now,  and  I  should  be  flushed  and  flurried,” 
said  the  old  man.  “  It  must  be  softly  done  No,  to-mor¬ 
row  night.” 

“  Then  to-morrow  be  it,”  said  Jowl.  “  A  drop  of  com¬ 
fort  here.  Luck  to  the  best  man  !  Fill!” 

The  gipsy  produced  three  tin  cups,  and  filled  them  to  the 
brim  with  brandy.  The  old  man  turned  aside  and  mutter- 
I  ed  to  himself  before  he  drank.  Her  own  name  struck  upon 
the  listener’s  ear,  coupled  with  some  wish  so  fervent,  that 
he  seemed  to  breathe  it  in  an  agony  of  supplication. 

“  God  be  mercifnl  to  usl”  cried  the  child  within  herself, 
"  and  help  us  in  this  trying  hour !  What  shall  I  do  to  save 
him  I” 

The  remainder  of  their  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a 
lower  tone  of  voice,  and  was  sufficiently  concise  ;  relating 
merely  to  the  execution  of  the  project,  and  the  best  precau¬ 
tions  for  diverting  suspicion.  The  old  man  then  shook 
hands  with  his  tempters,  and  withdrew. 

They  watched  his  bowed  and  stooping  figure  as  it  retreat¬ 
ed  slowly,  and  when  he  turned  his  head  to  look  back,  which 
he  often  did,  waved  their  hands,  or  shouted  some  brief  en¬ 
couragement.  It  was  not  until  they  had  seen  him  gradual¬ 
ly  diminish  into  a  mere  speck  upon  the  distant  road,  that 
they  turned  to  each  other,  and  ventured  to  laugh  aloud. 

“So,”  said  Jowl,  warming  his  hands  at  the  fire,  “it’s 
done  at  last.  He  wanted  more  persuading  that  I  expected. 
It ’s  three  weeks  ago  since  we  first  put  this  in  his  head. — 
What  *11  he  bring,  do  you  t’link  1” 

“  Whatever  he  brings,  it 's  halved  between  us,”  returned 
Isaac  List. 

The  other  man  nodded.  “  We  must  make  quick  work 
of  it,”  he  said,  “  and  then  cut  his  acquaintance,  or  we  may 
be  suspected.  Sharp ’s  the  word.” 

List  and  the  gipsy  acquiesced.  \Vlien  they  had  all  three 
amused  themselves  a  little  with  their  victim’s  infatuation, 
they  dismissed  the  subject  as  one  which  had  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  discussed,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  jargon  which  the  child 
did  not  understand.  As  their  discourse  appeared  to  relate 
to  matters  in  which  they  were  wannly  interested,  however, 
she  deemed  it  the  best  time  for  escaping  unobserved  ;  and 
crept  away  with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  keeping  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hedges,  or  forcing  a  path  throngh  them  or 
the  dry  ditches,  until  she  could  emerge  upon  the  road  at  a 
point  beyond  their  range  of  vision.  Then  she  fled  home¬ 
ward  as  quickly  as  she  could,  torn  and  bleeding  from  the 
wounds  of  thorns  and  briers,  but  more  lacerated  in  mind, 
aad  threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  distracted. 
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The  first  idea,  that  flashed  upon  her  mind  was  flight,  in¬ 
stant  flight ;  dragging  him  from  that  place,  and  rather  dying 
of  want  upon  the  roadside  than  exposing  him  again  to 
such  terrible  temptations.  Then  she  remembered  that  tha 
crime  not  to  be  committed  until  next  night,  and  there 
was  the  intermediate  time  for  thinking,  and  resolving  what 
to  do.  Then  she  was  distracted  with  a  horrible  fear  that  he 
might  be  committing  it  at  that  moment  ;  with  fearful 
thoughts  of  what  he  might  be  tempted  and  led  on  to  do,  if 
he  were  detected  in  the  act,  and  had  but  a  woman  to  strug¬ 
gle  with.  It  was  impossible  to  bear  such  torture.  She  stole 
to  the  room  where  the  money  was,  opened  the  door,  and 
looked  in.  God  b«  praised!  He  was  nut  there,  and  she 
was  sleeping  soundly. 

She  went  back  to  her  own  room,  and  tried  to  prepare 
herself  for  bed.  But  who  could  sleep— sleep  !  who  could 
lie  passively  down,  distracted  by  such  terrors  1  They  came 
upon  her  more  strongly  yet.  Half  undressed,  and  with  her 
hair  in  wild  disorder,  she  flew  to  the  old  man's  bedside, 
clasped  him  by  the  wrist,  and  roused  him  from  his  sleep. 

“  What’s  this  1”  he  cried, starting  up  in  bed,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  her  spectral  face. 

“  I  have  had  a  dreadful  dream,”  said  the  child,  with  an 
energy  that  nothing  but  such  terrors  could  have  inspired. 
“  A  dreadful,  horrible  dream.  I  have  had  it  once  before. 
It  is  a  dream  of  grey-haired  men  like  you  in  darkened 
rooms  by  night,  robbing  the  sleepers  of  their  gold.  “  Up, 
up  !  ”  The  old  man  shook  in  every  joint,  and  folded  his 
hands  like  one  who  prays. 

“|Not  to  me,”  said  the  child,  “  not  to  me — to  Heaven,  to 
save  us  from  such  deeds.  Tliis  dream  is  too  real.  I  can¬ 
not  sleep,  I  cannot  stay  here,  I  cannot  leave  you  alone  under 
the  roof  where  such  dreams  come.  Up  !  We  must  fly.” 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  spirit — she  might  have 
been,  for  all  the  look  of  earth  she  had — and  trembled  more 
and  more. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  I  will  not  lose  one  minute,” 
said  the  child.  “  Up  !  and  away  with  me  !  ” 

“To-night I”  murmured  the  old  man. 

“Yes,  to-night,”  replied  the  child.  “To-morrow  night 
will  be  too  late.  The  dream  will  have  come  again.  No¬ 
thing  but  flight  can  save  us.  Up  !” 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  bed,  his  forehead  bedewed 
with  the  cold  sweat  of  fear,  and,  bending  before  the  child 
as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  messenger  sent  to  lead  him 
where  she  would,  made  ready  to  follow  her.  She  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  on.  As  they  passed  the  door 
of  the  room  he  had  proposed  to  rob,  she  shuddered  and 
looked  up  into  his  face.  What  a  white  face  was  that,  and 
with  what  a  look  did  he  meet  hers ! 

She  took  him  to  her  own  chamber,  and,  still  holding 
him  by  the  hand  as  if  she  feared  to  lose  him  for  an  instant, 
gathered  together  the  little  stock  she  had,  and  hung  her 
basket  on  her  arm.  The  old  man  took  his  wallet  from  her 
hands  and  strapped  it  on  his  shoulders — his  stall',  too,  site 
had  brought  away — and  then  she  led  him  forth. 

Through  the  strait  streets,  and  narrow  crooked  outskirts, 
their  trembling  feet  passed  quickly.  Up  the  steep  hill  too, 
crowned  by  the  old  grey  castle,  they  toiled  with  rapid  steps, 
and  had  not  once  looked  behind. 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  the  ruined  walls,  the  moon  rose 
in  all  her  gentle  glory,  and,  from  their  venvrable  age,  gar¬ 
landed  with  ivy,  moss,  ar^d  waving  grass,  the  child  looked 
back  upon  the  sleeping  town,  deep  in  the  valley’s  shade, 
and  on  the  far-off  river  with  its  winding  track  of  light,  and 
on  the  distant  hills  ;  and  as  she  did  so,  she  clasped  the  hand 
she  held,  less  firmly,  and  bursting  into  teurs,  fell  upon  th« 

old  man’s  neck.  - 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Her  momentary  weakness  past,  the  child  again  summoned 
the  resolution  which  had  until  now  sustained  her,  and,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  keep  steadily  in  her  view  the  one  idea  that 
they  were  flying  from  disgrace  and  crime,  and  that  her 
grandfather’s  preservation  must  depend  solely  upon  her 
firmness,  unaided  by  one  word  of  advice  or  any  helping 
hand,  urged  him  onward  and  looked  back  no  more. 

While  he,  subdued  and  abashed,  seemed  to  crouch  before 
her,  and  to  shrink  and  cower  down  as  if  in  the  presence  of 
some  superior  creature,  the  child  herself  was  sensible  of  a 
new  feeling  within  her,  which  elevated  her  natare,  and  in¬ 
spired  her  with  an  energy  and  confidence  she  had  never 
known.  There  was  no  divided  responsibility  now  ;  the 
whole  burden  of  their  two  Uvea  had  fallen  upon  her,  and 
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henceforth  she  must  think  and  act  for  both.  “  I  have  saved 
him,”  she  thought.  “  In  all  dangers  and  distresses,  1  will 
remember  that.” 

At  any  other  time  the  recollection  of  having  deserted  the 
friend  who  had  shown  thf*m  so  much  homely  kindnesa,  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  justification — the  thought  that  tliey  were 
guilty,  in  appearance,  of  treachery  and  ingratitude — even 
the  having  parted  from  the  two  sisters — would  have  filled 
her  with  sorrow  and  regret.  But  now,  all  other  considera¬ 
tions  were  lost  in  the  new  uncertainties  and  anxieties  of 
their  wild  and  wandering  life  ;  and  the  very  desperation  of 
their  condition  raused  and  stimulated  her. 

In  the  pale  moonlight,  which  lent  a  wannesa  of  its  own, 
the  deUcate  face  where  thnnghtful  care  already  mingled 
with  the  winning  grace  and  loveliness  of  youth,  the  too 
bright  eye,  the  spiritual  head,  the  lips  that  pressed  each  other 
with  such  high  resolve  and  courage  of  the  heart,  the  slight 
figure,  firm  in  its  bearing  and  yet  so  very  weak,  told  their 
silent  tale,  but  told  it  only  to  the  wind  that  rustled  by, 
which,  taking  up  its  burden,  curried,  perhaps  to  some  mo¬ 
ther’s  pillow,  faint  dreams  of  childhood  fading  in  its  bloom, 
and  resting  in  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

The  night  crept  on  apace,  the  moon  went  down,  the  stars 
grew  pale  and  dim,  and  morning,  cold  as  they,  slowly  ap¬ 
proached.  Then,  from  behind  a  distant  hiP,  tli«  noble  sun 
rose  up,  driving  the  mists  in  phantom  shapes  before  it,  and 
clearing  the  earth  ot  their  ghostly  forms  till  darkness  came 
again.  When  it  had  climbed  higher  into  the  sky,  and 
there  was  warmth  in  its  cheerful  beams,  they  laid  them 
down  to  sleep,  upon  a  bank,  hard  by  some  water. 

But  Nell  retained  her  grasp  upon  the  old  man’s  arm,  and 
long  after  he  was  slumbering  soundly,  watched  him  with 
untiring  eyes.  Fatigue  stole  over  her  at  last ;  her  grasp  re¬ 
laxed,  tightened,  relaxed  again,  and  they  slept  side  by  side. 

A  confa.sed  sound  of  voices,  mingling  with  her  dreams, 
awoke  her.  A  man  of  very  uncouth  and  rough  appearance 
was  standing  over  them,  and  two  of  his  companions  were 
looking  on  from  a  long  heavy  boat  which  had  come  close  to 
the  bank  while  they  were  sleeping.  The  boat  had  neither 
oar  nor  sail,  but  was  towed  by  a  couple  of  horses,  who, 
with  the  rope  to  which  they  were  harnessed,  slack  auddrip- 
j  ping  in  the  water,  were  resting  on  the  path. 

I  “  Holloa !  ”  said  the  man,  roughly.  “  What ’s  the  matter 
here,  eh  1  ” 

“  We  w'ere  only  asleep, sir,”  said  Nell.  “  We  have  been 
walking  all  night.” 

“A  pair  of  queer  travellers  to  be  w’alking  all  night,”  olv 
served  the  man  who  had  first  accosted  them.  “  One  of  you 
is  a  trifle  too  old  for  that  sort  of  work,  and  the  other  a  trifle 
too  young.  Where  are  you  going  1” 

Nell  faltered,  and  pointed  at  hazard  toward  the  West, 
upon  which  the  man  impiired  if  she  meant  a  certain  town 
which  he  named.  Nell,  to  avoid  further  questioning,  said 
“  Yes,  that  was  the  place.” 

“  Where  have  you  come  from  1”  w’as  the  next  question  ; 
and  this  being  an  easier  one  to  answer,  Nell  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  village  in  which  their  friend  the  schoolmaster 
dwelt,  as  being  less  likely  to  be  known  to  the  men  or  to 
provoke  further  inquiry. 

“  I  thought  somebody  had  been  robbing  and  ill-using  you, 
might  be,”  said  the  man.  “That ’sail,  (^ood  day.” 

Returning  his  salute  and  feeling  greatly  relieved  by  his  de¬ 
parture,  Nell  looked  after  him  as  he  mounted  one  of  the 
horses,  and  the  boat  went  on.  It  had  not  gone  very  fur, 
when  it  stopped  again,  and  she  saw  the  men  beckoning  to 
her. 

j  “  Did  you  pall  to  me  1”  said  Nell,  running  up  to  them. 

I  ’*  You  may  go  with  us  if  you  like,”  replied  one  of  those 
'  in  the  boat.  “  We  ’re  going  to  the  same  place.” 

The  child  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  thinking,  as  she 
had  thought  with  great  trepidation  more  than  once  before, 
that  the  men  whom  she  had  seen  with  h-^r  grandfather  might 
perhaps,  in  their  eagerness  far  the  booty,  follow  them,  and, 
regaining  their  influence  over  him,  set  her.^  at  nought ;  and 
that  if  they  went  with  these  men,  all  traces  of  them  must 
surely  be  lost  at  that  spot;  determined  to  accept  the  ofler. 
The  boat  came  close  to  the  bank  again,  and  before  slit  had 
had  any  time  for  further  consideration,  she  and  her  grand¬ 
father  were  on  board  and  gliding  smoothly  down  the  eanal. 

The  sun  shone  pleasantly  upon  the  bright  water,  which 
was  sometimes  shaded  by  trees  and  sometimes  open  to  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  intersected  by  running  streams,  and 
rich  with  wooded  hills,  cultivated  land,  and  sheltered  farms. 
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Now  and  then  a  village  with  its  modeat  spire,  thatched 
roofs,  and  gable-ends,  would  peep  out  from  among  the  trees ; 
and  more  than  once  a  distant  town,  with  areat  church  tow¬ 
ers  looming  through  its  smoke,  and  high  factories  or  work¬ 
shops,  rising  above  the  mass  of  houses,  would  come  in 
view,  and,  by  the  length  of  time  it  lingered  in  th*  distance 
show  them  how  slowly  they  travelled.  Their  way  lay  for 
the  most  part  through  the  low  grounds,  and  open  plains ; 
and  except  these  distant  places,  and  occasionally  some  men 
working  in  the  fields,  or  lounging  on  the  bridges  under  which 
they  passed  to  see  them  creep  along,  nothing  encroached 
on  their  monotonous  and  secluded  track. 

Nell  was  rather  disheartened,  when  they  stopped  at  a  kind 
of  wharf  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  learn  from  one  of  the 
men  that  they  would  not  reach  their  place  of  destination 
until  the  next  day,  and  that  if  she  had  no  provision  with  her 
she  had  better  buy  it  there.  She  had  but  a  few  pence,  hav¬ 
ing  already  bargained  with  them  for  some  bread,  but  even 
of  these  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful,  as  they  were 
on  their  way  to  an  utterly  strange  place,  with  no  resource 
whatever.  A  small  loaf  and  a  morsel  of  cheese,  therefore, 
were  all  she  could  afford,  and  with  these  she  took  her  place 
in  the  boat  again,  and,  after  half  an  hour’s  delay,  during 
which  the  men  were  drinking  at  the  public  hoase,  proceed¬ 
ed  on  the  journey. 

They  brought  some  beer  and  spirits  into  the  boat  with 
them,  and  what  with  drinking  freely  before,  and  again  now, 
were  soon  in  a  fair  way  of  being  quarrelsome  and  intoxi¬ 
cated.  Avoiding  the  small  cabin,  therefore,  which  was 
very  dark  and  filthy,  and  to  which  they  often  invited  both 
her  and  her  grandfather,  Nell  sat  in  the  open  air  with  the 
old  man  by  her  side,  listening  to  their  boisterous  hosts  with 
a  palpitating  heart,  and  almost  wishing  herself  safe  on  shore 
again  though  she  should  have  to  walk  all  night. 

They  were  in  truth  very  rugged,  noisy  fellows,  and  quite 
brutal  among  themselves,  though  civil  enough  to  their  two 
passengers.  Thus,  when  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  man 
who  was  steering  and  his  friend  in  the  cabin,  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  who  had  first  suggested  the  propriety  of  offering  Nell 
some  beer,  and  when  the  quarrel  led  to  a  scuffle  in  which 
they  beat  each  other  fearfully,  to  her  inexpressible  terror, 
neither  visited  his  displeasure  upon  her,  but  each  contented 
himself  with  venting  it  on  his  adversary,  on  whom,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  blows,  he  bestowed  a  variety  of  compliments,  which, 
happily  for  the  child,  were  conveyed  in  terms  to  her  quite 
unintelligible.  The  difference  was  finally  adjusted,  by  the 
man  who  had  come  out  of  the  cabin  knocking  the  other 
into  it  head  first,  and  taking  the  helm  into  his  own  hands, 
without  evincing  the  least  discomposure  himself,  or  causing 
any  in  his  friend,  who,  being  of  a  tolerably  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  and  perfectly  inured  to  such  trifles,  wvnt  to  sleep  as  he 
was,  with  his  heels  upward,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  or 
so  was  snoring  comfortably. 

By  this  time  it  was  night  again,  and  though  the  child  felt 
celd,  being  but  poorly  clad,  her  anxious  thoughts  were  far  re¬ 
moved  from  her  own  suffering  or  uneasiness,  and  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  endeavoring  to  devise  some  scheme  for  their  joint 
su^istence.  The  same  spirit  which  had  supported  her  on 
the  previous  night,  upheld  and  sustained  her  new.  Hei  grand¬ 
father  lay  sleeping  safely  at  her  side,  and  the  crime  to  which 
his  madness  urged  him  was  not  committed.  That  was  her 
comfort. 

How  every  circumstance  of  her  short,  eventful  life,  came 
thronging  into  her  mind  as  they  traveled  on !  Slight  incidents, 
never  thought  of  or  remembered  until  now ;  faces  seen  once 
and  ever  since  forgotten ;  words  spoken  and  scarcely  heeded 
at  the  dme ;  scenes  of  a  year  ago  and  thoee  of  yesterday  mix¬ 
ing  up  and  linking  themselves  together ;  familiar  places  shap¬ 
ing  themselves  out  in  the  darkness  from  things  which,  when 
approached,  were  of  all  others  the  most  remote  and  most  un¬ 
like  them  ;  sometimes  a  strange  confusion  in  her  mind  relative 
to  the  occasion  of  her  being  there,  and  the  place  to  which  she 
was  going,  and  the  people  she  was  witli ;  and  imagination 
suggesting  remarks  and  questions  which  sounded  so  plainly 
in  her  ears,  that  she  would  start  and  turn,  and  be  almost 
tempted  to  reply— all  the  fancies  and  contradictions  common 
in  watching  and  excitement,  and  restless  change  of  place,  be¬ 
set  the  child. 

She  happened,  while  she  was  thus  engaged,  to  encounter 
the  fsMM  of  the  man  on  deck,  in  whom  the  sentimental  stage 
of  drunkeiineos  had  now  succeeded  to  the  boisterous,  and  who, 
from  his  mouth  a  short  pipe,  quilted  over  with  airiog 


for  its  longer  preservation,  requested  that  she  would  oblige 
him  with  a  song. 

“You  ’ve  got  a  very  pretty  voice,  a  very  soft  eye,  and  a  very 
strong  memory,”  said  this  gentleman;  “the  voice  and  eje 
I ’ve  got  evidence  for,  and  the  memoiy’s  an  opinion  of  my 
own.  And  I  *m  never  wrong.  Let  me  hear  a  song  this 
minute.” 

“  I  do  n’t  think  I  know  one,  sir,”  returned  Nell. 

“You  know  forty-seven  songs,”  said  the  man,  with  a  gravity 
which  admitted  of  no  altercation  on  the  subject.  “  Forty- 
seven  ’s  your  number.  Let  me  hear  one  of  'em — the  best. 
Give  me  a  song  this  minute.” 

Not  knowing  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  irritating 
her  friend,  and  trembling  with  the  fear  of  doing  so,  poor  Nell 
sang  him  some  little  ditty  which  she  had  learned  in  happier 
times,  and  which  was  so  agreeable  to  his  ear,  that  on  its  con¬ 
clusion  he,  in  the  same  peremptory  manner,  requested  to  bo 
favored  with  another,  to  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  roar 
a  chorus  to  no  particular  tune,  and  with  no  words  at  all,  but 
which  amply  made  up  in  its  amazing  energy  for  its  deficiency 
in  other  respects.  The  noise  of  this  vocal  performance  awak¬ 
ened  the  other  man,  who,  staggering  upon  deck  and  shaking 
h's  late  opponent  by  the  hand,  swore  that  singing  was  his 
pride  and  joy  and  chief  delight,  and  that  he  desired  no  better 
entertainment.  With  a  third  call,  more  imperative  than  either 
.  of  the  two  former,  Nell  felt  obliged  to  comply,  and  this  time 
I  a  chorus  was  maintained  not  only  by  the  two  men  together, 
but  also  by  the  third  man  on  horseback,  who,  being  by  his 
position  debarred  from  a  nearer  participation  in  the  revels  of 
the  night,  roared  when  his  companions  roared,  and  rent  the 
very  air.  In  this  way,  with  little  cessation,  and  singing  the 
same  songs  again  and  again,  the  tired  and  exhausted  child 
kept  them  in  good  humor  all  that  night ;  and  many  a  cot¬ 
tager,  who  was  roused  from  his  soundest  sleep  by  the  discor¬ 
dant  chorus  as  it  floated  away  upon  the  wind,  hid  bis  head 
beneath  the  bed-clothes  and  trembli  d  at  the  sounds. 

At  length  the  morning  dawned.  It  was  no  sooner  light 
than  it  began  to  rain  heavily.  As  the  child  could  not  endure 
the  intolerable  vapors  of  the  cabin,  they  covered  her,  in  le- 
tum  for  her  exertions,  with  some  pieces  of  sail-cloth  and  ends 
of  tarpaulin,  which  sufheed  to  keep  her  tolerably  dry,  and  to 
shelter  her  grandfather  besides.  As  the  day  advanced  the 
rain  increased.  At  noon  it  poured  down  more  hopelessly 
and  heavily  than  ever,  without  the  faintest  promise  of  abate- 
I  ment. 

They  had  for  some  time  been  gradually  approaching  the 
place  for  which  they  were  bound.  The  water  had  became 
thicker  and  dirtier ;  other  barges  coming  from  it  passed  them 
frequently ;  the  paths  of  coal-ash  and  huts  cf  staring  brick 
marked  the  vicinity  of  some  great  manuf8u:turing  town;  while 
scattered  streets  and  bouses,  and  smoke  from  distant  furnaces, 
indicated  that  they  were  already  in  the  outskirts.  Now,  the 
clustered  roofs,  and  piles  of  buildings  trembling  with  the 
working  of  engines,  and  dimly  resounding  with  their  shrieks 
and  throbbings;  the  tall  chimneys  vomiting  forth  a  black 
vapor,  which  hung  in  a  dense,  ill-favored  cloud  above  the 
house-tops,  and  filled  the  air  with  gloom  ;  the  clank  of  ham¬ 
mers  beating  upon  iron,  the  roar  of  busy  streets  and  noisy 
crowds,  gradually  augmenting  until  all  the  various  sounds 
blended  into  one,  and  none  was  distinguishable  for  itself,  an¬ 
nounced  the  termination  of  their  journey. 

The  boat  floated  into  the  wharf  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
men  were  occupied  directly.  The  child  and  her  grandfather, 
after  waiting  in  vain  to  thank  them,  or  ask  them  whither  they 
should  go,  passed  through  a  dirty  lane  into  a  crowded  street, 
and  stood  amid  its  din  and  tumult,  and  in  the  pouring  rain, as 
strange,  bewildered,  and  confused,  as  if  they  had  lived  a 
thousand  years  before,  and  were  raised  from  the  dead  and 
placed  there  by  a  miracle. 


Massh.lon’. — Louis  XIV.  said  one  day  to  Massillon,  after 
hearing  him  preach  at  Versailles;  “Father,  I  have  heard 
many  great  orators  in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  them  :  but  for  you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I 
go  away  displeased  with  myself ;  for  I  see  more  of  my  own 
character.”  This  has  been  considered  the  finest  encomium 
ever  bestowed  upon  a  preacher. 


Love  or  Birds. — In  Holland,  nightingales  and  singing- 
birds  in  general  are  protected  from  molestation  ;  and  bird¬ 
nesting,  and  every  other  injury  to  the  melodists  of  the  wood, 
ii  severely  punished  by  local  law's. 


Tht  Towtr  of  London, 
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THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.* 

A  HISTORICAL  RUMANCI. 

BT  W.  HARBISON  AINSWORTH, 

Author  of  *  Crichton'  'Jock  Shtppurd'  nnd  'Rookwood' 

CHAPTER  XXVI. ...By  what  means  Gardiner  extracted  the  secret 
of  the  Conspiracy  from  Courtenay  {  and  of  the  consequeuces  of 
the  d  scloaure. 

Three  days  after  the  marriage  treatey  was  signed — name¬ 
ly,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1554,  the  lords  of  the  council, 
the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  forty  of  the  head  com¬ 
moners  of  the  city,  were  summoned  to  the  Tower,  where 
they  were  received  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  palace 
by  Gardiner  and  Renard  ;  the  former  of  whom,  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  of  chancellor,  made  thein  a  long  oration,  informing 
them  that  an  alliance  was  definitively  concluded  between 
the  Queen  and  Philip  of  Spain  ;  and  adding,  "  that  they 
were  bound  to  thank  God  that  so  noble,  worthy,  and  fa¬ 
mous  a  prince  would  so  humble  himself  in  his  union  with 
her  highness,  as  to  take  upon  him  rather  the  character  of  a 
subject,  than  a  monarch  of  equal  power.” 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  next  read,  and  the  chancel¬ 
lor  expatiated  upon  the  many  important  concessions  made 
by  the  imperial  ambassadors  ;  endeavoring  to  demonstrate 
that  England  was  by  far  the  greatest  gainer  by  the  alliance, 
and  stating,  "  that  it  was  her  highness’s  pleasure  and  request,  | 
that  like  good  subjects  they  would,  for  her  sake,  most  lov-  j 
ingly  receive  her  illustrious  consort  with  reverence,  joy,  and 
honor.” 

No  plaudits  followed  this  announcement,  nor  was  the 
slightest  expression  of  joy  manifested,  except  by  the  lords 
Arundtl,  Paget,  and  Rochester — the  main  supporters  of  the 
match,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  when  it  was  brought 
before  Parliament.  Gardiner  glanced  at  the  council — at 
the  civic  authorities — as  if  in  expectation  of  a  reply,  but 
none  was  attempted,  unless  their  very  silence  could  be  so 
construed.  Whatever  his  real  sentiments  might  be,  the 
chancellor  assumed  an  air  of  deep  displeasure,  and  turning 
to  Renard,  who,  with  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  scanned 
the  assemblage  with  a  cold  scrutinizing  gaze,  a^ed  in  an 
under  tone,  whether  he  should  dismiss  them  1 

‘‘On  no  account,”  replied  the  ambassador.  “Compel  1 
them  to  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts.  We  shall  the  bet-  [ 
ter  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  My  project  once  carried  ! 
and  Philip  united  to  Mary,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  we 
will  speedily  cudgel  these  stubborn  English  bull-dogs  into 
obedience.” 

“  Renard  does  not  appear  to  relish  the  reception  which 
the  announcement  of  her  Majesty’s  proposed  alliance  has 
met  with,”  observed  De  Noailles,  who  stood  in  one  comer 
of  the  chamber  with  Courtenay.  “  It  will  give  him  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  what  is  to  follow.  Had  your  lordship  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  assembly,  their  manner  would  have  been  wide¬ 
ly  different.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  returned  Courtenay,  with  a  gratified 
smile  ;  “  and  yet  I  know  not.” 

“  It  may  be  shortly  put  to  the  proof,”  answered  De  ! 
Noailles.  i 

“  Never,”  replied  Courtenay  ;  ‘*  I  will  never  wed  Mary.”  . 
“  But  Elizabeth  1  ”  cried  the  ambassador.  j 

“  Ay,  Elizabeth,”  echoed  the  earl,  passionately,  “  with, 
or  without  a  throne,  she  would  be  equally  dear  to  me.”  , 
“You  shall  have  her  and  the  crown  as  well,”  replied  De  j 
Noailles.  i 

“  I  care  not  for  the  latter,  provided  I  can  obtain  the  for*  I 
mer,”  returned  the  earl.  I 

“  One  is  dependent  upon  the  other,”  rejoined  De  Noail- 
lea.  “  While  Mary  reigns,  you  must  give  up  all  hopes  of 
Elizabeth.” 

“  It  is  that  conviction  alone  that  induces  me  to  take  part  ^ 
in  the  conspiracy,”  sighed  Courtenay.  “  I  am  neither  am-  i 
bitious  to  rule  this  kingdom,  nor  to  supplant  Philip  of  Spain. 
But  I  would  risk  fortune,  title,  life  itself,  for  Elizabeth.” 

“  I  know  It,”  ejaculated  De  Noailles  to  him.self,  “  and 
therefore  I  hold  her  out  as  a  lure  to  you,  weak,  wavering 
fool !  I  will  use  you  as  far  as  I  find  necessary,  but  no  fur¬ 
ther.  Rash  and  hair-brained  as  he  is.  Lord  Guilford  Dud¬ 
ley  would  make  the  better  leader,  and  is  the  more  likely  to 
succeed.  Jane’s  party  is  hourly  gaining  strength.  Well,  j 
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well,  I  care  not  who  wins  the  day,  provided  I  foil  Renard, 
and  that  I  will  do  at  any  cost.” 

“  A  thousand  marks  that  I  read  your  excellency’s 
thoughts!”  cried  a  martial- looking  personage,  approaching 
them.  He  was  attired  in  a  coat  of  mail,  with  quilted 
sleeves,  a  velvet  casmtck,  cuisses,  and  buff  boots  drawn  up 
above  the  knee ;  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  black  velvet 
cap,  ornamented  with  broad  bone-work  lace.  His  arms 
were  rapier  and  dagger,  both  of  the  largest  size.  “  Is  ths 
wager  accepted  1  ”  he  added,  taking  the  ambassador’s  ami 
within  his  own,  and  drawing  him  aside. 

“  My  thoughts  are  easily  guessed.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,” 
replied  De  Noailles,  “I  am  thinking  how  prosperously  all 
goes  for  us.” 

“Right,”  rejoined  Wyat;  out  of  that  large  assemblage 
three  only  are  favorable  to  the  imperialists.  If  you  ap¬ 
prove  it,  1  will  myself — though  not  a  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil — answer  Gardiner’s  speech,  and  tell  him  we  will  not 
suffer  this  hateful  alliance  to  take  place.” 

“  That  were  unwise rejoined  De  Noailles,  “  do  not 
meddle  in  the  matter.  It  will  only  attract  suspicion 
toward  us.” 

“  I  care  not  if  it  does,”  replied  Wyat  ;  “  we  are  all 
ready  and  sure  of  support.  I  will  go  further,  if  need  be, 
and  add,  if  the  queen  weds  not  Courtenay,  a  general  insur¬ 
rection  will  follow.” 

“  Courtenay  will  never  wed  the  queen,”  observed 
the  earl,  who  had  followed  them,  and  overheard  the  re¬ 
mark. 

“  How  I”  exclaimed  Wyat,  in  surprise. 

“  No  more  at  present,”  interposed  De  Noailles,  hastily. 
“  Renard's  eyes  are  upon  us.” 

“  What  if  they  are  1  ”  cried  Wyat,  glancing  fiercely  in 
the  direction  of  the  imperial  ambassador.  “  His  looks — 
basilisk  though  they  be — have  no  power  to  strike  us  dead. 
Oh  that  I  had  an  opportunity  oi  measuring  swords  with 
him  !  He  should  soon  perceive  the  love  1  bear  his  prince 
and  him.” 

“  I  share  in  your  hatred  toward  him,”  observed  Courte¬ 
nay.  “  The  favor  Mary  shows  him  proves  the  ascendancy 
he  has  obtained  over  her.” 

“  If  he  retains  his  power,  farewell  to  the  liberty  of 
Englishmen,”  rejoined  Wyat;  “  we  shall  become  as  abject 
as  the  Flemings.  But  I,  for  one,  will  never  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  Spain.” 

“  Not  so  loud !  ”  cried  De  Noailles,  checking  him. 
“  You  will  effectually  destroy  our  scheme.  Renard  only 
seeks  some  plea  to  attack  us.  Have  a  moment’s  patience, 
and  some  one  not  connected  with  the  plot  will  take  the 
responsibility  upon  himself.” 

The  prudence  of  the  ambassador’s  counsel  wa.s  speedily 
exemplified.  While  the  conversation  above  related  oc¬ 
curred,  a  few  words  pae^>ed  between  the  principal  members 
of  the  council  and  the  heads  of  the  civic  authorities, 
and,  at  their  instance,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  stepped  for¬ 
ward. 

“  We  are  aware,  my  lord,”  he  said,  addressing  Gardi¬ 
ner,  “  that  we  ought  on  the  present  occasion,  to  signify  oar 
approval  of  the  queen’s  choice — to  offer  her  our  heartfelt 
congratulations — our  prayers  for  her  happiness.  But  we 
shall  not  seek  to  disguise  our  sentiments.  We  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  this  match ;  and  we  have  heard  your  lordship’s 
communication  with  pain — with  sorrow — with  displeasure — 
displeasure,  that  designing  counsellors  should  have  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  her  highness  to  take  a  step  fatal  to  her  own 
happiness,  and  to  the  welfare  of  her  kingdom.  Our  solici¬ 
tations  are,  therefore — and  we  earnestly  entreat  your  lord- 
ship  to  represent  them  to  her  majesty — that  she  will  break 
off  this  e.ngagement,  and  espouse  some  English  nobleman. 
And  we  furthei  implore  o!  her  to  dismiss  from  her  coun¬ 
cils  the  imperial  ambassador,  M.  Simon  Renard,  by  whose 
instrumentality  this  match  has  been  contrived,  and  whose 
influence  we  conceive  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
our  country.” 

“  You  do  me  wrong.  Lord  Pembroke,”  replied  Renard  ; 
“  and  1  appeal  to  the  lord  chancellor,  whether,  in  negotia¬ 
ting  this  treaty,  I  have  made  any  demands  on  the  part  of 
my  sovereign  calculated  to  detract  from  the  power  or 
authority  of  yours.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  replied  Gardiner,  “your  excel¬ 
lency  has  conceded  more  than  we  had  any  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.” 

“And  more  than  my  brother-ambassadors  deemed  fit- 
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ting,”  rejoined  Renard.  “  But  I  do  not  repent  what  I  have 
done — well  knowing  how  anxious  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  is  to  unite  his  son  to  so  wise,  so  excellent,  and 
so  religious  a  princess  as  the  queen  of  this  realm,  and 
that  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great  to  insure  him  her 
hand.” 

”  I  am  hound  to  add  that  your  excellency  has  advanced 
nothing  but  the  truth,”  acquiesced  Gardiner  ;  “  and 
though,  at  first,  as  is  well  known  to  Lord  Pembroke  and 
others  of  the  council,  I  was  as  averse  to  the  match  as  he 
or  they  could  be,  I  am  now  its  warmest  advocate.  But  I 
will  not  prolong  the  discussion.  Her  highne-ss’s  word  is 
passed  to  the  prince — the  contract  signed — the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded.  Your  remonstrances,  therefore,  are  too  late.  And  if 
you  will  suffer  me  to  point  out  to  you  the  only  course  that 
can  with  propriety  be  pursued,  1  would  urge  you  to  offer  her 
majesty  your  loyal  congratulations  on  her  choice — to  pre¬ 
pare  to  receive  her  consort  in  the  manner  she  has  di¬ 
rected — and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  your  country 
so  carefully,  that  the  evils  you  dread  may  never  arise.” 

“  If  my  solemn  assurance  will  satisfy  the  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  the  other  honorable  persons  here  present,”  re¬ 
marked  Kenard,  ”  I  will  declare,  in  the  prince  my  master’s 
name,  that  he  has  not  the  remotest  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  government  of  this  country — of  engaging  it  in 
any  war— or  of  placing  his  followers  in  any  office  or  post  of 
authority.” 

"  Whatevermay  be  the  prince’s  intentions,”  rejoined  Gar¬ 
diner,  “he  is  precluded  by  the  treaty  from  acting  upon  them. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  right  to  add,  that  these  terms 
were  not  wrung  from  his  ambassador,  but  voluntarily  pro¬ 
posed  by  him.” 

“  They  will  never  be  adhered  to,”  cried  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  stepping  forward,  and  facing  Renard,  whom  he  re¬ 
garded  with  a  look  of  defiance. 

“  Do  you  dare  to  question  my  word,  sir  I”  exclaimed  Re¬ 
nard. 

“  I  do,  ”  replied  Wyat,  sternly.  “  And  let  no  Englishman 
put  faith  in  one  of  your  nation,  or  he  will  repent  his  folly. 
1  am  a  loyal  subject  of  the  queen,  and  would  shed  my 
heart’s  blood  in  her  defence.  But  I  am  also  a  lover  of  my 
country,  and  will  never  surrender  her  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain  !  ” 

“Sir  Thomas  Wyat,”  rejoined  Gardiner,  “ you  are  well 
known  as  one  of  the  queen’s  bravest  soldiers ;  and  it  is  well 
you  are  so,  or  your  temerity  would  place  yon  in  peril.  ” 

“  I  care  not  what  the  consequences  are  to  myself  my 
lord,”  replied  Wyat,  “if  the  queen  will  listen  to  my  warn¬ 
ing.  It  is  useless  to  proceed  further  with  this  match.  The 
nation  will  never  sufler  it  to  take  place ;  nor  will  the  prince 
be  allowed  to  set  foot  upon  our  shores.  ” 

“  These  are  bold  words.  Sir  Thomas,”  observed  Gardiner, 
suspiciously.  “  Whence  do  you  draw  your  conclusions  1  ” 

“  From  sure  premises,  my  lord,  ”  answered  Wyat.  “  The 
very  loyalty  entertained  by  her  subjects  towards  the  queen 
makes  them  resolute  not  to  permit  her  to  sacrihce  herself. 
They  have  not  forgotten  the  harsh  treatment  experienced  by 
Philip’s  first  wife,  Maria  of  Portugal.  Hear  me,  my  lord 
chancellor,  and  report  what  I  say  to  her  highness.  If  this 
match  is  persisted  in,  a  general  insurraction  will  follow.  ” 

“  This  is  a  mere  pretext  fur  some  rebellious  dsings,  Sir 
Thomas,  ”  replied  Gardiner,  sternly.  “  Sedition  ever  masks 
itself  under  the  garb  of  loyalty.  Take  heed.  Sir.  Your 
actions  shall  be  strictly  watched,  and  if  aught  occurs  to  con¬ 
firm  my  suspicions,  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
her  majesty  to  place  you  in  arrest.  ” 

“Wyat’s  rawness  will  destroy  us,”  whispered  De 
Noaillesto  Courtenay. 

“  Before  we  separate,  my  lords,  ”  observed  Renard,  “  I 
think  it  right  to  make  known  to  you  that  the  emperor, 
deeming  it  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  so  mighty  a 
queen  as  your  sovereign  to  wed  beneath  her  own  rank,  is 
about  to  resign  the  crown  of  Naples  and  the  dukedom  of 
Milan  to  his  son,  prior  to  the  auspicious  event.  ” 

A  alight  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the  council  at  this 
announcement. 

“  You  hear  that,”  cried  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  “  Can  you 
longer  hesitate  to  congratulate  the  queen  on  her  union  1  ” 
The  Earl  was  warmly  seconded  by  Paget  and  Rochester. 
No  other  voice  joined  them. 

**  The  sense  of  the  assembly  is  against  it,  ”  observed  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

**  1  am  amazed  at  your  conduct,  my  lords,  ”  cried  Gardi¬ 


ner,  angrily.  “  You  deny  your  sovereign  the  right  freely 
accorded  to  the  meanest  of  her  subjects, — the  right  to 
choose  for  herself  a  husband.  For  shame! — for  shame! 
Your  sense  of  justice,  if  not  your  loyalty,  should  prompt  you 
to  act  differently.  The  prince  of  Spain  has  been  termed 
a  stranger  to  this  country,  whereas  his  august  sire  is  not 
merely  the  queen’s  cousin,  but  the  oldest  ally  of  the  crown. 
So  far  from  the  alliance  being  disadvantageous,  it  is  highly 
profitable,  ensuring,  as  it  does,  the  emperor’s  aid  against  our 
constant  enemies  the  Scots  and  the  French.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  you  may  judge  by  the  opposition  it  has  met  with,  overt 
and  secret,  from  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  France. 
But  without  enlarging  upon  the  advantages  of  the  union, 
which  must  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  you  all,  I  shall  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  stating  that  it  is  not  your  province  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  queen  whom  she  shall  marry,  or  whom  she  shall 
not  marry,  but  humbly  to  acquiesce  in  her  choice.  Her  ma¬ 
jesty,  in  her  exceeding  goodness,  has  thought  fit  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  you — a  step  altogether  needless — the  conditions  of  her 
union.  It  pains  me  to  say  you  have  received  her  condescen¬ 
sion  in  a  most  unbecoming  manner.  I  trust,  however,  a 
better  feeling  has  arisen  among  you,  and  that  you  will  now 
enable  me  to  report  you,  as  I  desire,  to  her  highness.  ” 

The  only  assenting  voices  were  those  of  the  three  lords 
constituting  the  imperial  party  in  the  council. 

Having  waited  for  a  short  time,  Gardiner  bowed  gravely, 
and  dismissed  the  assemblage. 

As  he  was  about  to  quit  the  presence-chamber,  he  per¬ 
ceived  Courtenay  standing  in  a  pensive  attitude  in  the  em¬ 
brasure  of  a  window.  Apparently,  the  room  was  entirely 
deserted,  except  by  the  two  ushers,  who,  with  white  wands 
in  their  hands,  were  stationed  on  either  side  of  the  door.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  Gardiner  that  this  would  be  a  favora¬ 
ble  opportunity  to  question  the  Earl  respecting  the  schemes 
in  which  he  more  than  suspected  he  was  a  party,  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  advanced  toward  him. 

“You  have  heard  the  reception  which  the  announcement 
of  her  majesty’s  marriage  has  met  with,  ”  he  said.  “  I 
will  frankly  own  to  you  it  would  have  been  far  more  agree¬ 
able  to  me  to  have  named  your  lordship  to  them.  And  you 
have  to  thank  yourself  that  such  has  not  been  the  case.  ” 
True,  ’*  replied  Courtenay,  raising  his  eyes,  and  fixing 
them  upon  the  speaker.  “  But  I  have  found  love  more 
powerful  than  ambition.” 

“  And  do  you  yet  love  Elizabeth  1”  demanded  Gardiner, 
with  a  slight  sneer.  “  Is  it  possible  that  an  attachment  can 
endure  with  your  lordship  longer  than  a  month  1  ” 

“  J  never  loved  till  I  loved  her,”  sighed  Courtenay. 

“  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  must  abandon  her,”  returned  the 
chancellor.  “  The  Queen  will  not  consent  to  your  union.” 

“  Your  lordship  has  just  observed,  in  your  address  to  the 
council,”  rejoined  Courtenay,  “  that  it  is  the  privilege  of 
all— even  of  the  meanest — to  choose  in  marriage  whom 
they  will.  Since  her  highness  would  exert  this  right  in  her 
own  favor,  why  deny  it  to  her  sister  1” 

“  Because  her  sister  has  robbed  her  of  her  lover,”  replied 
Gardiner.  “  Strong-minded  as  she  is,  Mary  is  not  without 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex.  She  could  not  bear  to 
witness  the  happiness  of  a  rival.” 

Courtenay  smiled. 

“  I  understand  your  meaning,  my  lord,”  pursued  Gardi¬ 
ner,  sternly ;  “  but  if  you  disobey  the  Queen’s  injunctions 
in  this  particular,  you  will  lose  your  head,  and  so  will  the 
princess.” 

“  The  Queen’s  own  situation  is  fraught  with  more  peril 
than  mine,”  replied  Courtenay  “If  she  persists  in  her 
match  with  the  prince  of  Spain,  she  will  lose  her  crown, 
and  then  who  shall  prevent  my  wedding  Elizabeth  1  ” 

Gardiner  looked  at  him  as  he  said  this  so  fixedly,  that  the 
earl  involuntarily  cast  down  his  eyes. 

“  Your  words  and  manner,  my  lord,”  observed  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  after  a  pause,  “  convince  me  that  you  are  implicated 
in  a  conspiracy,  known  to  be  forming  against  the  Queen.” 

“  My  lord  !  ”  cried  Courtenay. 

“  Do  not  interrupt  me,”  continued  Gardiner — “the  conduct 
of  the  council  to-day,  the  menaces  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
your  own  words,  convince  me  that  decided  measures  must 
be  taken.  I  shall  therefore  place  you  in  arrest.  And  this 
time,  rest  assured,  care  shall  b«  taken  that  you  do  not  es¬ 
cape.” 

Courtenay  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  looked  un¬ 
easily  at  the  door. 

“  keaistance  will  be  in  vain,  my  lord,”  pursued  Gardi. 
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ner;  **  I  have  but  to  raise  my  voice,  and  the  guard  will  im¬ 
mediately  appear.” 

”  You  do  not  mean  to  execute  your  threats,  my  lord  1  ” 
rejoined  Courtenay. 

"  I  have  no  alternative,”  returned  Gardiner,  “unless  by 
revealing  to  me  all  you  know  respecting  this  conspiracy,  ! 
you  will  enable  me  to  crush  it.  Not  to  keep  you  longer  in  I 
the  dark,  I  will  tell  you  that  proofs  are  already  before  us  of 
your  connection  with  the  plot.  The  dwarf  Xit,  employed 
by  M.  de  Noailles  to  convey  messages  to  you,  and  who  as¬ 
sisted  in  your  escape,  has,  under  threat  of  torture,  made  a 
full  confession.  From  him  we  have  learnt  that  a  guitar, 
containing  a  key  to  the  cipher  to  be  used  in  a  secret  corres¬ 
pondence,  was  sent  to  Elizabeth  by  the  ambassador.  The 
instrument  has  been  found  in  the  princess’s  possession  at 
Ashbridge,  and  has  furnished  a  clue  to  several  of  your  own 
letters  to  her,  which  we  have  intercepted.  Moreover,  two 
of  the  French  ambassador’s  agents,  under  the  disguise  of 
Huguenot  preachers,  have  been  arrested,  and  have  revealed 
his  treasonable  designs.  Having  thus  fairly  told  you  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evidence  against  you,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  you  to  plead  guilty,  and  throw  yourself  upon  the 
Queen’s  mercy,” 

“  If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  information  you  have  ob¬ 
tained,  my  lord,”  returned  Courtenay,  “  you  can  require 
nothing  further  from  me.” 

“  Yes ! — the  names  of  your  associates,”  rejoined  Gardi¬ 
ner. 

“  The  rack  should  not  induce  me  to  betray  them,”  replied 
Courtenay. 

“  But  a  more  persuasive  engine  may,”  rejoined  the  chan¬ 
cellor.  “  What  if  I  offer  you  Elizabeth’s  hand  provided 
you  will  give  up  all  concerned  in  this  plot  1  ” 

"  I  reject  it,”  replied  the  earl,  struggling  between  his 
sense  of  duty  and  passion. 

“  Then  I  must  call  the  guard,”  returned  the  chancellor. 

“  Hold '  ”  cried  Courtenay,  “  I  would  barter  my  soul 
to  the  enemy  of  mankind  to  possess  Elizabeth.  Swear  to 
me  she  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  reveal  all.” 

Gardiner  gave  the  required  pledge. 

“Yet,  if  I  confess,  I  shall  sign  my  own  condemnation, 
and  that  of  the  princess,”  hesitated  Courtenay. 

“  Not  so,”  rejoined  the  chancellor.  “  In  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  it  was  enacted,  that  those  only  should  suffer 
death  for  treason,  who  had  assisted  at  its  commission,  either 
by  taking  arms  themselves,  or  aiding  directly  and  personal¬ 
ly  those  who  had  taken  them.  8uch  as  have  simply  known 
or  approved  the  crime  are  excepted — and  your  case  is 
among  the  latter  class.  But  do  not  let  us  tarry  here.  Come 
with  me  to  my  cabinet,  and  I  will  resolve  all  your  scruples.” 

“  And  you  will  insure  me  the  hand  of  the  princess  1  ”  said 
Courtenay. 

“  Undoubtedly,”  answered  Gardiner.  “  Have  I  not  sworn 
it  1  ” 

And  they  quitted  the  presence-chamber. 

No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  two  persons  stepped 
from  behind  the  arras  where  they  had  remained  concealed 
during  the  foregoing  conversation.  They  were  De  Noailles 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat. 

“Perfidious  villain!”  cried  the  latter,  “I  breathe  more 
freely  since  he  is  gone.  1  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
myself  from  stabbing  him  on  the  spot.” 

“  It  would  have  been  a  useless  waste  of  blood,”  replied 
De  Noailles.  “  It  was  fortunate  that  I  induced  you  to  listen 
to  their  conversation.  We  must  instantly  provide  for  our 
own  safety,  and  that  of  our  friends.  The  insurrection  must 
no  longer  be  delayed.” 

“  It  shall  not  be  delayed  an  hour,”  replied  Wyat.  “  I 
have  six  thousand  followers  in  Kent,  who  only  require  to 
see  my  banner  displayed  to  fiock  round  it.  Captain  Bret 
and  his  company  of  London  trainbands  are  eagerly  expect¬ 
ing  our  rising.  Throckmorton  will  watch  over  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  city.  Vice-Admiral  Winter,  with  his  squadron 
of  seven  sail,  now  in  the  river,  under  orders  to  escort  Philip 
of  Spain,  will  furnish  us  with  ordnance  and  ammunition  ; 
and,  if  need  be,  with  the  crews  under  his  command.” 

“  Nothing  can  be  better,”  replied  De  Noailles.  “  We 
must  get  the  Duke  of  Sufl'olk  out  of  the  Tower,  and  hasten 
to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  with  whom  some  plan  must  be 
instantly  concerted.  Sir  Peter  Carew  must  start  forthwith 
for  Devonshire — Sir  James  Croft  for  Wales.  Your  desti¬ 
nation  is  Kent.  If  Courtenay  had  not  proved  a  traitor, 
we  would  have  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Aa  it  is,  my  ad¬ 


vice  is,  that  neither  Elizabeth  nor  Jane  should  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  but  Mary  Stuart.” 

“  There  the  policy  of  France  peeps  out,”  replied  Wyat. 

“  But  I  will  proclaim  none  of  them.  We  will  compel  the 
queen  to  give  up  this  match,  and  drive  the  Spaniaid  from 
our  shores.” 

“  As  you  will,”  replied  De  Noailles,  hastily.  “  Do  not 
let  us  remain  longer  here,  or  it  may  be  impossible  to  quit 
the  fortress.” 

With  this,  they  left  the  palace,  and  seeking  the  Duke  of 
Sutlblk,  contrived  to  mix  him  up  among  their  attendants, 
and  so  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  warders.  As  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  the  Tower,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  embarked 
in  a  wherry,  manned  by  four  rowers,  and  took  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Gravesend.  De  Noailles  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
hastened  to  Sion  House,  where  they  found  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley  seated  with  Jane  and  Cholmondeley.  On  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  Dudley  started  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed,  “  We 
are  betrayed !  ” 

“  We  are,”  replied  De  Noailles.  “  Courtenay  has  played 
the  traitor.  But  this  is  of  no  moment,  as  his  assistance 
would  have  been  of  little  avail,  and  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown  might  have  interfered  with  the  rights  of  your 
consort.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  has  set  out  for  Kent.  We 
must  collect  all  the  force  we  can,  and  retire  to  some 
place  of  concealment  till  his  messengers  arrive  with 
intelligence  that  he  is  marching  toward  I..ondon.  We 
mean  to  besiege  the  Tow’er,  and  secure  the  queen’s  per¬ 
son.” 

“  Dudley,”  cried  Jane,  “  if  you  have  one  spark  of 
honor,  gratitude,  or  loyalty  left,  you  will  take  no  part  in 
this  insurrection.” 

“  Mary  is  no  longer  queen,”  replied  her  husband,  bend¬ 
ing  the  knee  before  her.  “To  you,  Jane,  belongs  that 
title ;  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  decide  whether  she  shall 
live  or  not.” 

“  The  battle  is  not  yet  won,”  observed  the  Duke  of 
Suflblk.  "  Let  us  obtain  the  crowm  before  we  pass  sen¬ 
tence  on  those  who  have  usurped  it.” 

“  The  lady  Jane  must  accompany  us,”  whispered  De 
Noailles  to  Dudley.  “  If  she  falb  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  she  may  be  used  as  a  formidable  weapon  against 
us.” 

“  My  lord,”  cried  Jane,  kneeling  to  the  Duke  of  Suf¬ 
folk  ;  “  if  my  supplications  fail  to  move  my  husband, 
do  not  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  Believe  me,  this 
plot  will  totally  fail,  and  conduct  us  all  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold.” 

“The  duke  cannot  retreat  if  he  would,  madam,”  in¬ 
terposed  De  Noailles.  “  Courtenay  has  betrayed  us  all  to 
Gardiner,  and  ere  now  I  doubt  not  officers  are  despatched 
to  arrest  us.” 

“  Jane,  you  must  come  with  us,”  cried  Dudley. 

“  Never,”  she  replied,  rising.  “  I  will  not  stir  from 
this  spot.  I  implore  you  and  my  father  to  remain  here 
likewise,  and  submit  yourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
queen.” 

“  And  do  you  think  such  conduct  befitting  the  son  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Northumberland  1  ”  replied  Dudley.  “  No, 
madam,  the  die  is  cast.  My  course  is  taken.  You  must 
come  with  us.  There  is  no  time  for  preparation,  ftj.  De 
Noailles,  I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands.  Let  horses 
be  brought  round  instantly,”  he  added,  turning  to  his  es¬ 
quire. 

“They  shall  be  at  the  gate  almost  before  you  can 
reach  it,  my  lord,”  returned  Cholmondeley.  “There  are 
several  ready-saddled  within  the  stables.” 

“  It  is  well,”  replied  Dudley. 

And  the  esquire  departed. 

“Father,  dear  father,”  cried  Jane,  “you  will  not  go. 
You  will  not  leave  me.” 

But  the  duke  averted  his  gaze  from  her,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

De  Noailles  made  a  significant  gesture  to  Dudley,  and 
followed  him. 

“Jane,”  cried  Dudley,  taking  her  hand,  “I  entreat — 
nay  command  you — to  accompany  me.” 

“  Dudley,”  she  replied,  “  I  can  not — will  not— K)bey 
you  in  this.  If  I  could,  I  would  detain  you.  But  as 
I  cannot,  I  will  take  no  part  in  your  criminal  de¬ 
signs.” 

“  Farewell  for  ever,  then,”  rejoined  Dudley,  breaking 
from  her.  “  Since  you  abandon  me  in  this  extremity,  and 
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throw  off  my  authority,  I  ahall  no  longer  consider  myself 
bound  to  you  by  any  ties.** 

“Stay!”  replied  Jane.  “You  overturn  all  my  good 
resolutions.  1  am  no  longer  what  I  was.  I  cannot  part 
thus.” 

“  I  knew  it,”  replied  Dudley,  straining  her  to  his  bosom. 
“  You  will  go  with  me.” 

“  I  will,”  replied  Jane,  “  since  you  will  have  it  so.” 

“Come,  then,”  cried  Dudley,  taking  her  hand,  and 
leading  her  toward  the  door — “  to  the  throne  !  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Jane,  sadly — “  to  the  scaffold !  ” 

CHAPTER  XXVII. . .  .Of  the  inturrectioo  of  Sir  Thomaa  Wyat 

The  party  had  not  quitted  Sion  House  more  than  an  hour, 
when  a  band  of  soldiers,  headed  by  Sir  Edward  Hastings, 
master  of  the  horse,  and  one  of  the  privy  council,  arrived 
to  arrest  them.  But  no  truces  of  their  retreat  could  be  disco¬ 
vered  ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  search,  Hastings  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  Gardiner  with  the  tidings  that  their  prey 
had  escaped.  Not  one  of  the  conspirators  charged  by 
Courtenay  could  be  found,  and  it  was  evident  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  timely  warning  ;  though  from  what  quarter  the  chan¬ 
cellor  could  not  divine.  At  first,  his  suspicions  fell  upon 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  but  the  utter  impossibility  of  this 
being  the  case  speedily  made  him  reject  the  idea. 

A  council  was  immediately  held  ;  at  which  several  reso¬ 
lutions,  founded  upon  the  information  obtained  from  Court¬ 
enay,  were  passed.  Fresh  troops  were  ordered  into  the 
Tower,  and  active  preparations  made  for  its  defence,  in 
case  of  a  siege.  The  chancellor  himself  deemed  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  wear  a  coat  of  mail  beneath  his  robes ;  and  quitting 
his  palace,  old  Winchester  House,  situated  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Saint  Saviour’s, 
he  took  up  his  abode  within  the  fortress.  Mary  was  also 
advised  to  remove  thither  from  Whitehall,  and,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Kenard,  she  reluctantly  complied. 

On  the  day  after  her  return  to  the  Tower,  the  imperial 
ambassadors,  D'Egmont,  De  Courrieres,  and  De  Nigry,  were 
conducted  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  Saint  John’s  Chapel, 
where  they  found  the  whole  of  the  council  assembled,  and 
the  Queen  kneeling  before  the  altar.  The  sacrament  was 
administered  by  Gardiner,  and  high  mass  performed  ;  after  I 
which  Mary,  kneeling  with  her  face  to  the  assemblage,  | 
said :  “  I  take  God  to  witness  that  1  have  not  consented  to 
wed  the  prince  of  Spain  from  any  desire  of  aggrandizement, 
or  carnal  aftection  ;  but  scdely  for  the  honor  and  profit  of 
my  kingdom,  and  the  repose  and  tranquility  of  my  subjects. 
Nor  shall  my  marriage  prevent  me  from  keeping  inviolably 
the  oath  1  have  made  to  the  crown,  on  the  day  of  my  cor¬ 
onation.”  Uttered  with  great  earnestness  and  dignity,  these 
words  produced  a  strong  eflcct  upon  the  hearers.  Ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty  were  then  exchanged,  and  the  customary 
oaths  taken  on  both  sides. 

This  ceremony  over,  the  Queen  arose,  and  glancing  at 
the  council,  observed :  “  I  have  heard,  my  lords,  that  most 
of  you  highly  disapprove  my  match  with  the  Prince  of 
Spam  ;  but  I  feel  confident,  when  you  have  well  considered 
the  matter,  you  will  see  cause  to  alter  your  opinion.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  I  am  well  assured  that  your  loyalty  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  that  I  may  fully  calculate  upon  your 
services  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  my  person,  in 
case  the  rebellion  with  which  I  am  threatened  should  take 
place.” 

“  Your  highness  may  rely  upon  us  all,”  replied  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

And  the  assurance  was  reiterated  by  the  whole  assem¬ 
blage. 

At  this  moment,  an  attendant  stepped  forward,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  Queen  that  a  messenger  who  had  ridden  for  his 
life,  was  arrived  from  Kent,  bringing  intelligence  of  an  in¬ 
surrection  in  that  county. 

“  Let  him  approach,”  replied  Mary.  “  You  shall  hear, 
my  lords,  what  danger  we  have  to  apprehend.  Well,  fel¬ 
low,”  she  continued,  as  the  man  was  ushered  into  her  pre¬ 
sence,  “  thy  news  1  ” 

“  I  am  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings,  your  majesty,”  replied 
the  messenger,  bending  the  knee  before  her."  "  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  yesterday,  by  sound  of  trumpet  published,  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  at  Maidstone,  a  proclamation  against  your  high 
ness's  marriage  ;  exhorting  all  Englishmen  wishing  well  to 
their  country  to  join  with  him  and  others,  to  defend  the 
reahn  from  the  threatened  thraldom  of  Spain.” 


“  Ah !  traitor !  ”  exclaimed  the  Queen.  “  And  how  was 
the  proclamation  received  1 — Speak  out — and  fear  not.” 

“  With  universal  acclamations,*’  replied  the  messenger, 
“  and  shouts  of  ‘A  Wyat !  A  Wyat !  No  Spanish  match — 
no  inquisition  !  ’  and  such  treasonable  vociferations.  Sir 
Thomas  had  fifteen  hundred  men  in  arms  with  him,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  quitted  Maidstone,  above  five  hundred  more  joined 
him,  and  multitudes  were  flocking  to  his  standard  when  I 
left  the  place.” 

Scarcely  had  the  messenger  concluded  his  recital,  when 
another  was  introduced. 

“  What  further  news  hast  thou,  good  fellow  “!  ”  demanded 
the  Queen.  r 

“  I  am  come  to  inform  your  highness,”  replied  the  man, 
“that  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  and  his  mllowers  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  castle  of  Rochester,  and  fortified  it  as  well 
as  the  town.  Moreover,  they  have  broken  down  the  bridge 
across  the  Medway,  and  stop  all  passengers,  by  land  or  wa¬ 
ter,  taking  from  them  their  arms.” 

“  Now  by  our  lady !  ”  exclaimed  the  Queen,  “  this  Wyat 
is  a  hardy  traitor.  But  he  shall  meet  with  the  punishment 
due  to  his  offences.  Your  grace,”  she  added,  turning  in  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  “shall  march  instantly  against  him  with 
a  suflicient  force  to  dislodge  him  from  his  hold.  And  for 
your  better  defence,  you  shall  take  with  you  the  trained 
bands  of  our  good  city  of  Loudon,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Bret.” 

With  this,  she  quitted  the  chapel,  and  returned  to  the 
palace. 

As  soon  as  he  could  collect  his  forces,  amounting  to  about 
a  thousand  men,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  accompanied  by 
Bret  and  the  trained  bands,  set  out  on  his  expedition,  and 
arrived  at  Stroud  the  same  night,  where  he  made  prepara¬ 
tions  to  besiege  Rochester  castle  at  daybreak. 

Meantime,  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  within  the  Tower, 
and  tidings  of  the  issue  of  the  expedition  were  eagerly  look¬ 
ed  for.  Towards  the  close  of  day  after  Norfolk’s  departure, 
a  messenger  arrived  bringing  the  alarming  intelligence  that 
Bret  and  hie  band  had  revolted  to  Wyat,  shouting,  “We 
are  all  Englishmen  ! — we  are  all  Englishmen  !  We  will  not 
fight  against  our  countrymen.  ”  It  was  added,  that  the 
duke,  who  had  just  planted  his  cannon  against  the  castle, 
seeing  how  matters  stood  and  being  uncertain  of  the  fideli¬ 
ty  of  his  troops  remaining  with  him,  had  made  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat,  leaving  his  ammunition  and  horses  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

This  intelligence  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who 
heard  it,  and  it  was  the  general  impression  that  the  insur¬ 
gents  would  be  victorious — an  opinion  considerably  strength¬ 
ened,  a  few  hours  afterw’ards,  by  the  arrival  of  other  mes¬ 
sengers,  who  stated  that  Wyat  had  besieged  and  taken  Cowl¬ 
ing  castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Cobham,  and  was  marching 
towards  London.  It  was  affirmed  that  he  had  bean  joined 
by  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Tho¬ 
mas  Grey,  and  others,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  that 
their  object  was  to  depose  Mary,  and  replace  Jane  upon  the 
throne.  Rumours  of  insurrections  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well  as  in  London  were  added  ;  but  these  could 
not  be  so  well  authenticated. 

On  the  following  day,  it  being  ascertained  that  the  rebels 
had  reached  Dartford,  Sir  Edward  Hasting  and  Sir  Thomas 
Cornwallis  were  sent  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  rebels.  The 
army  of  the  insurgents  was  stationed  at  the  west  of  the 
town,  before  which  their  ordnance  was  planted.  Dis¬ 
mounting,  the  two  knights  sent  forward  a  herald  to  Wyat, 
who  was  standing  with  Dudley,  Suffolk  and  Bret,  near  the 
outworks ;  and  learning  their  business,  he  immediately  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  them.  After  a  haughty  sulutation  on  both 
sides.  Sir  Thomas  Hastings  spoke. 

“Sir  Thomas  Wyat,”  he  said,  “the  queen  desires  to 
know  why  you,  who  style  yourself,  in  your  proclamations, 
her  true  subject,  do  act  the  part  of  a  traitor  in  gathering  to¬ 
gether  her  hege  subjects  in  arms  against  her  1  ” 

“  I  am  no  more  a  traitor  than  yourself.  Sir  Edward  Hast¬ 
ings,  ”  replied  Wyat,  “  and  the  reason  why  1  have  gathered 
the  people,  is  to  prevent  the  realm  from  being  overrun  by 
strangers,  which  must  happen  if  her  highness’s  marriage 
with  Philip  of  Spain  takes  ^lacc.  ” 

“  No  strangew  are  yet  arrived,  ”  replied  Hasting,  ‘‘  and 
the  mischief  you  apprehend  is  yet  far  off.  But  if  this  is 
your  only  grievance,  are  you  content  to  confer  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  council  1  ” 

“  I  am,  ”  replied  Wyat,  “but  I  will  be  trusted  rather  than 
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trust.  I  will  treat  with  w’homsoever  the  queen  desires ;  but 
in  surety  of  her  good  faith,  I  must  have  delivered  tome  the 
custody  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  of  her  highness’s  per¬ 
son.  Furthermore,  I  require  the  head  of  Simon  Renard, 
the  originator  of  this  tumult.  ” 

‘‘  Insolent !  ”  cried  Hastings.  Rather  than  your  traitor¬ 
ous  demands  shall  be  complied  with,  you  and  ail  your  rab¬ 
ble  rout  shall  be  put  to  the  sword.  ” 

With  these  words,  he  sprang  upon  his  steed  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  Cornwallis  and  his  attendants,  rode  back  to  the 
Tower,  to  declare  the  ill  success  of  his  mission  to  Mary. 

Wyat’s  success  created  the  greatest  consternation  among 
the  queen’s  party.  Though  the  tower  was  filled  with  armed 
men,  its  inmates  did  not  S*el  secure,  being  in  constant  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  rising  in  London.  The  imperial  ambassa¬ 
dors  were  not  less  alarmed,  as  it  was  generally  thought  they 
would  be  sacrificed  to  the  popular  fury.  Gardiner  counselled  ! 
them  to  make  good  their  retreat  to  Brussels ;  and  they 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Simon  Renard,  who  declared  he 
would  remain  at  his  post,  decided  upon  following  the  ad¬ 
vice. 

They  would  not,  however,  depart  without  taking  leave  of 
Mary,  who  desired  them  to  recommend  her  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  assure  him  she  was  under  no  alarm  for  her  personal 
safety.  Costly  presents  were  offered  to  them  ;  but,  under 
the  circumstances  they  were  declined.  The  ambassadors 
quitted  the  Tower  at  dead  of  night,  embarking  at  Traitor’s  | 
Gate,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  their  horses,  attendants,  ! 
and  baggage,  behind  them. 

In  spite  of  the  secrecy  of  their  departure,  it  was  disco¬ 
vered,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  them  by  some 
watermen,  who  in  all  probability  would  have  succeded,  if  I 
they  not  been  driven  off  by  the  batteries  of  the  fortress.  ' 
Fortunately,  the  fugitive  found  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
armed  with  a  few  guns,  ready  to  sail  for  Antwerp  ;  in  one 
of  which  they  embarked,  and  under  cover  of  the  night,  got 
safely  down  the  river 

On  the  following  morning,  news  was  brought  that  Wyat 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  London  ;  and  it  was  added  that 
his  appearance  before  the  walls  of  the  fortress  would  be  the 
signal  fur  the  rising  of  the  citizens, — that  the  gates  of  the 
city  would  be  thrown  open  to  him,  and  perhaps  those  of  the 
Tower  itself.  Every  possible  precaution  was  taken  by  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfield.  He  visited  the  whole  line  of  ramparts 
and  fortifications,  and  ascertained  that  ail  the  men  were  at 
their  posts,  and  in  readiness,  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack. 
By  his  directions,  the  drawbridges  on  London  Bridge  were 
broken  down — the  craft  moored  on  the  Middlesex  side  of 
the  river — the  ferry-boats  staved  and  sunk — and  the  bridges 
for  fifteen  miles  up  the  river  destroyed.  While  this  was 
going  on,  Gardiner,  seriously  alarmed  by  the  aspect  of 
things,  sought  the  queen’s  presence,  and  endeavored  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to  fly  to  France.  But  Mary,  who,  it  has  been 
more  than  once  observed,  inherited  all  the  lion  spirit  of  her 
father,  and  whose  courage  rose  in  proportion  to  the  danger 
by  which  she  was  surrounded,  at  once,  and  disdainfully,  re¬ 
jected  the  proposal. 

“  My  people  may  abandon  me,  ”  she  said,  “  but  I  will  never 
abandon  th^.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result  of  this  struggle, 
being  well  assured  I  have  plenty  of  loyal  English  hearts  to 
serve  and  defend  me.  If  need  be,  I  will  take  up  arms  myself, 
and  try  the  truth  of  this  quarrel;  for  I  would  rather  die  with 
those  who  will  stand  by  me,  than  yield  one  jot  to  such  a 
traitor  as  Wyat.  ” 

“  Your  majesty  is  in  the  nght,”  repiied  Renard,  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  “if  you  fly,  all  is  lost.  My  counsel 
to  you  is  to  resort  to  the  severest  measures.  Since  Lady 
Jane  Grey  has  disappeard,  and  you  cannot  avenge  yourself 
upon  her,  let  the  Princess  Elizabeth  be  brought  from  Ash- 
bridge  to  the  fortress,  and  on  the  appearance  of  Wyat,  have 
a  scaffold  erected  on  the  summit  of  Traitors  Tower,  and  if 
the  arch-rebel  will  not  withdraw  his  forces,  put  her  and 
Courtenay  to  death  in  his  sight.  ’* 

“  I  like  not  your  proposal.  Sir,  ”  replied  the  queen,  “  I 
have  no  thirst  for  Courtenay’s  blood.  Nay,  the  love  I  once 
bore  him  would  prevent  my  taking  his  life — and  it  should 
only  be  at  the  last  extremity  that  I  would  deal  severely  with 
Elizabeth.  Neither  do  I  think  your  counsel  politic.  Such 
a  course  might  answer  in  Spain,  but  not  in  England.  It 
would  only  inflame  still  more  the  minds  of  the  seditious, 
and  excite  them  to  a  state  of  ungovernable  fury.  ” 

“You  judge  wisely,  madam,  ’*  replied  Gardiner.  “Be¬ 
sides,  I  have  made  myself  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the 


Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  blow  that  falls  upon  bis  head, 
must  strike  mine  also.  Since  your  majesty,  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  your  great  sire,  decides  on 
maintaining  your  ground  against  these  rebels,  1  nothing  fear 
for  the  result.  Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  we  can 
but  die  ;  and  we  will  die  lighting  in  your  cause.  ’* 

“  My  Lord,’’  rejoined  the  queen,  after  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion,  “  bid  Sir  Henry  Bedingfleld,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ollicers  and  men  not  required  on  duty  on  the  ramparts,  at¬ 
tend  high  mass  within  Saint  John’s  chapel  an  hour  hence. 
You  yourself  will  ofliciate  with  all  the  prelates  and  priest¬ 
hood  in  the  fortress.  The  service  over,  1  shall  repair  to  the 
council-chamber,  where  it  is  my  purpose  to  addretw  them.  *’ 

Gardiner  bowed  and  retired  to  execute  her  commands, 
and  the  queen  enjoining  RenartTs  attendance  at  the  chapel, 
retired  to  her  closet  with  her  dames  of  honor. 

CHAPTER  XXVIll .  .or  the  Qumo’s  Speeiih  in  theCouocil-Chain- 

ber;  sad  of  her  iaterview  with  Sir  Tbomat  Wyat. 

At  the  appointed  time.  Saint  John’s  chapel  was  thronged 
with  armed  men  ;  and  as  the  royal  train  passed  along  the 
upper  gallery,  and  glanced  down  upon  them,  Mary  was  in¬ 
expressibly  struck  by  the  scene.  Itanners  waved  from  the 
arched  openings  of  the  gallery  and  the  aisles  and  nave 
gleamed  with  polished  steel.  For  fear  of  a  sudden  surprise, 
the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  carry  their  weapons,  and  this 
circumstance  added  materially  to  the  ett'ect  of  the  picture. 
Around  the  columns  of  the  southern  ai.sle  were  grouped  the 
arquebussiers  with  their  guns  upon  their  shoulders  ;  around 
those  of  the  north  stood  the  pikemen,  in  their  steel  caps  and 
corslets;  while  the  whole  b^y  of  the  nave  was  tilled  with 
archers,  with  their  bows  at  their  backs.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  altar  stood  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke,  the  lords  Paget  and  Rochester;  Sir 
Henry  Bcdingfeld  ;  Sir  Henry  Jerniiigham,  master  of  the 
horse  ;  Sir  Edward  Bray,  master  of  the  ordnance,  all  in  full 
annor.  On  the  queen’s  appearance,  all  these  personages 
bent  the  knoe  before  her ;  and  Bedingfeld,  in  virtue  of  his 
oflice,  advancing  a  step  before  the  others,  drew  his  sword, 
and  vowed  he  would  never  yield  up  the  fortress  but  with 
life.  He  then  turned  to  the  troops,  and  repeated  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  them.  And  the  walls  of  the  sacred  structure 
rang  with  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers. 

“  You  have  yet  loyal  followers  enow  who  will  shed  their 
last  drop  of  blood  in  your  defence,’’  he  added  to  Mary. 

“  I  nothing  doubt  it,  dear  Sir  Henry,’’  she  replied  in  a 
voice  of  deep  emotion.  “I  will  share  your  danger,  and,  1 
trust,  your  triumph.” 

Solemn  mass  was  then  performed  by  Gardiner,  who  was 
attended  by  Bonner,  Tunstal,  F'eckenham,  and  other  pre¬ 
lates  and  priests  in  their  full  robes.  On  its  conclushm,  the 
queen  gave  her  hand  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  followed 
by  the  whole  assemblage,  proceeded  to  the  council-cham¬ 
ber,  and  took  her  seat  beneath  the  state  canopy. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  party  was  assembled,  silence  was 
commanded,  and  Mary  spoke  as  follows :  “  I  need  not  ac¬ 
quaint  you  that  a  number  of  Kentish  rebels  have  seditiously 
and  traitorously  gathered  together  against  us  and  you. 
Their  pretence,  as  they  at  first  asserted,  was  to  resist  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  us  and  the  prince  of  8pain.  To  this  pre¬ 
tended  grievance,  and  to  the  rest  of  their  evil-contrived 
complaints,  you  have  been  made  privy.  Since  then,  we 
have  caused  certain  of  our  privy  council  to  confer  with  the 
rebels,  and  to  demand  the  cause  of  their  continuance  in 
their  seditious  enterpr  se  ;  and  by  their  own  avowa.  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  our  marriage  is  the  least  part  of  their  quarrel. 
For  they  now,  swerving  from  their  first  statement,  have  be¬ 
trayed  the  inward  treason  of  their  hearts,  arrogantly  de¬ 
manding  the  possession  of  our  person,  the  keeping  of  our 
Tower  of  liOndon,  and  not  only  the  placing  and  displacing 
of  our  council,  but  also  the  head  of  one  who  is  an  ambas¬ 
sador  at  our  court,  and  protected  by  his  oflice  from  injury.” 

Here  a  murmur  of  indignation  arose  among  the  assem¬ 
blage. 

“  Now,  loving  subjects,”  continued  Mary,  “  what  I  am 
you  right  well  know.  I  am  your  Queen,  to  whom,  at  my 
coronation,  when  I  was  wedded  to  the  realm,  (the  spousal 
ring  whereof  I  hold  on  my  finger,  never  as  yet  left  off,  nor 
hereafter  to  be  so),  you  promised  your  allegiance  and  obe¬ 
dience.  And  that  I  am  the  right  and  true  inheritor  of  the 
crown  of  England,  I  not  only  take  all  Christendom  to  wit¬ 
ness,  but  also  your  own  acts  of  parliament  confirming  my 
title.  My  father,  as  you  all  know,  possessed  the  regal  estate 
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by  right  of  inheritance  ;  and  by  the  same  right  it  descended 
to  me.  To  him  you  always  showed  yourselves  faithful  sub¬ 
jects,  and  obeyed  and  served  him  as  your  liege  lord  and 
king.  And,  therefore,  I  doubt  not  you  will  show  yourselves 
equally  loyal  to  me,  his  daughter.” 

“God  save  your  highness  !”  cried  the  whole  assemblage. 
“  Long  live  Queen  Mary !  ” 

“  If  you  are  what  I  believe  you,”  pursued  Mary,  ener¬ 
getically  ;  “  you  will  not  suffer  any  rebel  to  usurp  the  gov¬ 
ernance  of  our  person,  nor  to  occupy  our  estate,  especially 
•o  presumptuous  a  traitor  as  this  Wyat,  who  having  abused 
our  subjects  to  be  adherents  to  his  traitorous  quarrel,  intends, 
under  some  plea,  to  subdue  the  laws  to  his  will,  and  to  give 
scope  to  the  rascal  and  forlorn  persons  composing  his  army 
to  make  general  havoc  and  spoil  our  good  city  of  London.” 

“  Down  with  Wyat!  ”  cried  several  voices.  “  Down  with 
the  rebels!  ” 

“  Never  having  been  a  mother,”  continued  Mary,  “  I 
cannot  tell  how  naturally  a  parent  loves  her  children  ;  but 
certainly  a  Queen  may  as  naturally  and  as  tenderly  love 
her  subjects  as  a  mother  her  child.  Assure  yourselves, 
therefore,  that  I,  your  sovereign  lady,  do  as  tenderly  love 
and  favor  you  ;  and  thus  loving  you,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
you  as  heartily  and  faithfully  love  me  again.  And  so, 
joined  together  in  a  knot  of  love  and  of  concord,  I  doubt 
not  we  shall  be  able  to  give  these  rebels  a  short  and  speedy 
overthrow.” 

Here  she  was  again  interrupted  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  devotion. 

“  On  the  word  of  a  Queen  I  promise  you,”  concluded 
Mary,  “  if  it  shall  not  appear  to  the  nobility  and  commons 
in  parliament  assembled,  that  my  intended  marriage  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  I  will  not  only  abstain  from 
it,  but  from  any  other  alliance.  Pluck  up  your  hearts,  then, 
and  like  true  men  stand  fast  with  your  lawful  Queen  against 
these  rebels,  both  my  enemies  and  yours,  and  fear  them  not, 
for  I  fear  them  nothing  at  all.” 

Thundering  plaudits  followed  Mary’s  oration,  w’hich,  it 
was  evident,  had  produced  the  desired  effect  upon  the  as¬ 
semblage  ;  and  if  any  one  entered  the  council  chamber  wa¬ 
vering  in  his  loyalty,  he  returned  confirmed  in  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  throne.  Mary’s  intrepid  demeanor  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  inspire  courage  in  the  most  faint-hearted ;  and  her 
spirit  imparted  an  expression  of  beauty  to  her  countenance 
which  awakened  the  wannest  admiration  among  all  the  be¬ 
holders. 

•‘You  have  proved  yourself  a  worthy  daughter  of  your 
august  sire,  madam,”  observed  Bedingfeld. 

“  I  voill  prove  myself  so  before  I  have  done,  Sir  Henry,” 
rejoined  Mary,  smiling.  “  I  tnist  myself  wholly  to  you.” 

“  Yoar  Majesty  may  depend  upon  me,”  replied  the  old 
knight.  “  And  now,  with  your  permission,  I  will  with¬ 
draw  my  forces,  and  visit  the  ramparts.  After  your  ad¬ 
dress  no  one  will  forsake  his  post.” 

So  saying,  he  departed  with  the  troqps,  and,  after  making 
his  rounds,  returned  to  his  lodgings. 

Mary  then  appointed  Lora  William  Howard,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Thomas  White,  to  the 
government  of  the  city,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  the 
command  of  the  army.  These  arrangements  made,  she 
continued  for  some  time  in  conference  with  Gardiner  and 
Renard.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  retire.  Sir  Henry  Bed¬ 
ingfeld  came  to  apprise  her  that  Wyat’s  army  had  reached 
Southwark,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  at  the  foot  of  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge.  After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  rebel-leader  should  be  invited  to  an  interview  with 
the  queen ;  and  Bedingfeld  was  intrusted  with  the  mis¬ 
sion. 

Proceeding  to  Traitor’s  Gate,  the  old  knight  embarked 
in  a  wherry  with  four  soldiers  and  a  herald,  and  was  rowed 
toward  the  hostile  party.  As  he  drew  near  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  water,  Wyat’s  sentinels  presented  their  calivers 
at  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  perceived  he  was  attended  by 
a  herald,  they  allowed  him  to  approach.  On  learning  hie 
errand,  Wyat,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
fold  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  determined  to  accompany 
him. 

“  You  will  fall  into  some  snare,”  observed  Dudley, 
“  and  lose  the  day  when  you  have  all  but  gained  it.” 

“  Have  no  fears,”  replied  Wyat.  “  We  shall  conquer 
without  striking  a  blow.  Mary  would  not  have  made 
this  proposal  to  me  had  she  not  felt  certain  of  de¬ 
feat.” 


“  But  dare  you  trust  her  1  ”  demanded  Suffolk. 

“Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  has  pledged  his  word  for  my 
safe  return,  and  1  know  him  too  well  to  doubt  it.  Fare- 
!  well,  my  lords.  We  shall  meet  again  in  an  hour.” 

“  I  much  doubt  if  we  shall  meet  again  at  all,”  observed 
I  Dudley  to  the  duke,  as  Wyat  stepped  into  Bedingfeld’s 
wherry,  which  was  rowed  swiftly  across  the  river,  and 
presently  disappeared  beneath  the  gloomy  arch  of  Traitor’s 
Gate. 

Ushered  into  the  council-chamber,  Wyat  found  Mary 
seated  on  a  chair  of  state  placed  at  the  head  of  a  row  of 
chairs  near  a  partition  dividing  the  vast  apartment,  and 
covered  with  arras  representing  various  naval  engagements. 
The  wooden  pillars  supporting  the  roof  were  decorated 
with  panoplies ;  and  through  an  opening  on  the  right  of  the 
queen,  Wyat  perceived  a  band  of  armed  men,  with  their 
leader  at  their  head,  cased  in  steel,  and  holding  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand.  Noticing  these  formidable  preparations 
with  some  uneasiness,  he  glanced  inquiringly  at  Beding- 
feld. 

“Fear  nothing,”  observed  the  old  knight.  “My  head 
shall  answer  for  yours.” 

Thus  re-assured,  Wyat  advanced  more  confidently  to¬ 
ward  the  queen,  and  when  within  a  few  paces  of  her, 
paused  and  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  Bedingfeld 
took  up  a  station  on  the  right  of  the  royal  chair,  and  sup¬ 
ported  himself  on  his  two-handed  sword.  On  the  left 
stood  Gardiner  and  Renard. 

“  I  have  sent  for  you,  traitor  and  rebel  that  you  are,” 
commenced  Mary,  “  to  know  why  you  have  thus  incit¬ 
ed  my  subjects  to  take  up  arms  against  me  I  ” 

“I  am  neither  traitor  nor  rebel,  madam,”  replied  Wyat, 
“  as  I  have  already  declared  to  one  of  your  council,  and  1 
but  represent  the  mass  of  your  subjects,  who  being  averse 
to  your  union  with  the  prince  of  Spain,  since  you  refuse  to 
listen  to  their  prayers,  are  determined  to  make  themselves 
heard.” 

“  Ha  !  God’s  death !  sir,”  cried  Mary,  furiously,  “  do 
you,  or  do  any  of  my  subjects  think  they  can  dispose  of  me 
in  marriage  as  they  think  proper  1  But  this  is  an  idle  pre¬ 
text.  Your  real  object  is  the  subversion  of  my  govern¬ 
ment,  and  my  dethronement.  You  desire  to  place  the 
princess  Elizabeth  on  tlie  throne — and  in  default  of  her, 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.” 

“  I  desire  to  uphold  your  majesty’s  authority,”  re 
plied  Wyat,  “  provided  you  will  comply  with  my  de 
mands.” 

“  Denumdt !  ”  cried  Mary,  stamping  her  foot,  while 
her  eyes  flashed  fire.  “It  is  the  first  time  such  a  term 
has  been  used  to  me,  and  it  shall  be  the  last.  In  God’s 
name,  what  are  your  demands  1  Speak,  man.” 

“These,  madam,”  replied  Wyat,  firmly.  “I  demand 
the  custody  of  the  Tower — the  care  of  your  royal  person — 
the  dismis^  of  your  council — and  the  head  of  your  false 
counsellor,  Simon  Renard.” 

“  Will  nothing  less  content  you  1  ”  inquired  Mary,  sar¬ 
castically. 

“  Nothing,”  returned  Wyat. 

“  I  pray  your  majesty  to  allow  me  to  punish  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  this  daring  traitor,”  cried  Renard,  in  extremity  of 
fury. 

“  Peace,  sir,”  rejoined  Mary,  majestically.  “  Now  hear 
me  in  turn,  thou  traitor  W^^at.  No  man  ever  dictated 
terms  to  my  father,  and,  by  his  memory,  none  shall  do  so 
to  me.  At  once,  and  peremptorily,  I  reject  your  condi¬ 
tions  ;  and  had  not  Sir  Henry  pledged  his  word  for  your 
safety,  my  guards  should  have  led  you  from  hence  to  the 
scaffold.  Quit  my  presence,  and  as  I  would  rather  be 
merciful  than  severe,  and  spare  the  lives  of  my  subjects 
than  destroy  them,  if  you  disperse  your  host,  and  submit 
yourself  to  my  mercy,  I  will  grant  you  a  free  pardon. 
Otherwise,  noting  shall  save  you.” 

“  When  we  next  meet  your  majesty  may  alter  your 
tone,”  rejoined  Wyat  j  “  I  take  my  leave  of  your  high- 
nesB.” 

So  saying,  he  bowed  and  retired  with  Sir  Henry  Bed^ 
ingfeld. 

“  Your  majesty  will  not  let  him  escape  T’  cried  Re¬ 
nard. 

“  In  sooth  but  I  shall,  sir,”  replied  Mary ;  “  my  word 
must  be  kept  even  with  a  traitor.” 

“You  are  over-scrupulous,  madam,”  rejoined  Renard; 
“  there  is  no  faith  to  be  kepi  with  such  a  villain.  Be- 
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Deecli  you,  let  me  follow  him.  His  head,  displayed  to  his 
conipanions,  will  disperse  them  more  speedily  than  your 
whole  army.” 

“  1  have  already  said  it  must  not  be,”  replied  Mary. 

“  Nay,  then,”  rejoined  Renard,  “I  will  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  act  upon  myself.” 

“Disobeyed!”  exclaimed  Mary,  authoratively.  “I  com¬ 
mand  you  not  to  leave  the  presence.” 

“  Your  majesty  will  repent  this  mistaken  clemency,” 
cried  Renard,  chafing  with  fury. 

“  I  sliall  never  repent  adhering  to  my  word,”  returned 
Mary.  “  And  see,  here  comes  our  lieutenant.  How  now. 
Sir  Henry  1  Is  the  traitor  gone  T  ” 

“  He  is,  your  highness,”  replied  Bedingfeld  ;  “  and  it  re¬ 
quired  all  my  authority  to  prevent  the  infuriated  guard  from 
falling  upon  him,  and  cutting  him  in  pieces.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  w’erc  with  him,”  replied  Mary  ;  “  1 
would  not  for  the  best  jewel  in  my  crown  that  any  harm 
had  happened  to  him.  Give  me  your  hand.  Sir  Henry.  1 
will  myself  visit  the  ramparts,  and  cheer  the  soldiers  with 
my  presence.” 

“  Your  majesty  will  expose  yourself,”  returned  Beding¬ 


feld. 


“  To  whom  1  ”  replied  Mary — “  only  to  my  subjects. 
They  will  not  dare  to  assail  their  Queen.  The  daughter  of 
your  old  master,  Henry  the  Kighth,  should  have  no  fear.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX.... Tlie  of  ihe  Tower. 

On  Wyat’s  return,  it  was  resolved  that,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  the  Duke  of  Sullblk  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudley 
should  march  with  two  detachments  of  men  to  Deptford, 
where  a  squadron  of  seven  sail  commanded  by  Admiral 
Winter,  together  with  a  number  of  lesser  craft,  awaited 
them;  Dudley  and  his  party  were  then  to  cross  the  river 
in  Winter’s  boat?,  and  proceed  to  Ea.st  .Smithfield  ;  while 
Sufiolk  was  to  embark  his  men  in  the  larger  vessels,  and  to 
sail  up  the  river  with  the  tide.  Wyat  determined  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  passage  across  London  Bridge,  and  if  this  could  not 
be  accomplished,  to  abide  the  arrival  of  Winter’s  squadron. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  attack  should  take  place 
two  hours  before  dawn.  The  fortress  was  to  be  assailed 
simultaneously  at  three  different  points,  8i>  as  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  dwfenders.  To  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  was 
assigned  the  Brass  Mount,  and  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
ramparts  ;  .to  the  Duke  of  Sufiolk  Traitor’s  Tower,  and  the 
southern  fortifications  ;  and  to  Wyat  the  Middle  Tower, 
and  the  By  ward  Tower — two  of  the  strongest  defences  of 
the  fortress.  If  the  attack  proved  successful,  the  three 
leaders  were  to  concentrate  their  forces  before  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  Bloody  Tower. 

When  it  was  sufficiently  dark,  Suffolk  and  Dudley  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  detachments  and  set  out. 
Though  they  moved  along  with  the  utmost  caution,  they 
were  heard  by  the  soldiers  on  the  ramparts,  who  reported 
their  suspicions  to  Bedingfeld,  and  precautions  were  taken 
accordingly,  though  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
rebels  had  beat  a  retreat. 

At  midnight,  Wyat  prepared  to  cross  London  Bridge. 
Aware  that  the  drawbridges  were  cut  away — that  it  was 
barricaded,  and  strongly  defended — he  provided  himself 
with  planks  and  ropes,  and  issuing  instructions  to  his  men, 
set  forward.  They  were  allowed  to  proceed  without  mo¬ 
lestation  to  the  first  drawbridge,  but  here  a  sharp  fire  was 
opened  upon  them.  In  .spite  of  this,  Wyat  succeeded  in 
laying  down  a  plank,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  men, 
crossed  it.  Dislodging  their  opponents,  several  other  planks 
were  laid  down,  and  the  passage  being  rendered  secure,  the 
whole  party  crossed,  and  carried  over  their  ammunition  in 
safety. 

The  report  of  the  attack  soon  reached  the  city-guard. 
Drums  were  beaten,  trumpets  sounded,  and  shouts  heard  in 
every  direction.  While  this  was  passing,  a  well-contested 
fight  took  place  at  the  barricades  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge, 
between  their  defenders  and  the  insurgents.  Having  broken 
down  these  obstacles,  Wyat  drove  all  before  him.  fStill, 
another  and  wider  chasm  lay  between  him  and  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  shore.  In  front  of  it,  the  assailed  party  made  a  des¬ 
perate  stand  ;  but  their  resistance  was  unavailing.  Many  I 
were  precipitated  into  the  yawning  gulf,  and  drowned  ;  | 
while  others  threw  down  their  arms,  and  besought  mercy. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  chasm,  a  formidable  array  of 
soldiery  opposed  the  progress  of  the  rebel  army,  and  a  piece  i 
of  ordnance  did  terrible  execution  among  them.  Two 
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planks  were  hewn  a.'^undor  as  soon  as  they  were  thrust 
across  the  abyss  ;  but  the  moment  the  tliinl  \tus  laid  down, 
Wyat  da.shed  acro.ss  it,  and  drove  back  two  men  with 
hatchets  in  their  hands  who  were  about  to  .'.ever  it.  He 
was  followed  by  half-a-dozen  soldiers.  !n  this  in.'.tunee,  his 
fiery  courage  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  no 
sooner  hud  the  small  bund  cros.-ed  it,  than  the  plank  wu.s 
hurled  into  the  chaMii.and  Wyat  left,  with  his  tritiiim  party, 
to  contend  agaitist  the  whole  host  of  hi.-  fo«  s.  Ills  »h  :  truc- 
tion  appeared  inevitable,  but  his  self-po^se.'.sion  stood  him 
in  got»d  stead. 

“  Fellow-countrymen,”  he  shont'-d,  “  I  am  your  friend, 
not  your  enemy.  1  would  deliver  you  from  the  thraldom 
and  oppression.  You  ought  rather  to  aid  tb.in  >  ppose  me. 
You  aj-e  ujiholding  .'^pain — and  the  inquisition — while  I  am 
fighting  for  Ibiglaiid  and  liberty.” 

The.se  few  words,  vi'ciferated  while  he  made  a  desperate 
stand  against  his  opponent.-*,  turned  the  ti  le  of  afiiur.s.  lii 
vain  the  royalnst  leaders  shouted  “  Down  with  the  rtbeL! 
the  queen!  the  queen!  ”  They  were  answered  by  deafen¬ 
ing  cries  of  “A  Wyat !  a  Wyat!  No  Philip  of  tfpain — no 
Popish  supremacy — no  impiisition  !” 

Amid  this  tumult,  the  insurgents,  w  ho  li.id  w  itnes.sed  with 
dismay  the  perilous  position  of  their  leader,  redoubled  their 
exertions ;  and  placing  several  pl.uiks  aero.Ks  the  gulf, 
crossed  them,  utid  flew  to  his  assi.-tanee.  Folhiwiiig  up  tin* 
advantage  he  had  gained,  Wyat,  without  ddliculty,  t^puted 
his  oppommts.  He  then  jiain  ed  to  cover  the  passage  of  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  and  artillery  across  the  cha^ni, 
which  was  safely  accompli.-hed. 

At  the  foot  of  Fish-street-hill,  they  were  cheeked  by  a 
company  of  hors-’  under  the  command  of  the  Lari  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  a  skirmi?h  took  plac«*,  in  which  the  royalists 
W’ere  worsted  with  severe  los.s,  anrl  many  prisoners  taken, 
as  well  as  arms  and  horses.  Peml»roke,  how*  ver,  e.scaped 
and  retreated  to  the  Tower,  bringtng  the  news  of  his  own 
defeat  and  of  the  successes  of  the  rebels. 

The  citizens  show**d  little  dl.-posifion  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle.  All  they  were  uneasy  nhont  was  the  security  of 
their  property  ;  but  Wyat,  having  prohiliited  hi.s  men  from 
plunder  or  riot,  and  Capt.iin  Bret  proclaiming  that  no  mi.s- 
chief  should  be  done,  they  remained  trancpiil.  In  this 
way,  the  insurgents  marched,  without  further  interruption, 
to  Cornhill,  where  Wyat  marshalled  his  forces,  di.stributed 
rations  of  meat  and  licpiors  among  them,  and  awaited  the 
appointed  time  for  his  attack  upon  th  •  Tower. 

Within  the  fortress  all  was  consternation.  The  exfraor- 
dinary  .-success  which  had  hitherto  attended  Wyat,  well  nieli 
paralysed  the  ipieen’s  party.  The  couiicil  again  urged 
Mary  to  escape  privately,  hut  she  peremptorily  refu.vd, 
and  forbade  the  subject  to  lie  mentioned  again,  on  pain  of 
her  severest  di.-.plea.-ure.  Some  of  the  more  timid  then 
ventured  to  advi.se  that  she  should  a.«sent  to  Wyat’s  terms— 
tliat  Kenard  .siiould  be  given  up,  and  the  match  with  the 
Prince  of  Spain  abandoned,  “i  will  sooner  abandon  my 
crown,”  rejoined  Mary.  Her  courage  never  f.-r  one  in- 
st.inl  tor.-aiok  her,  and  her  spirit  and  rrsoiiition  sustained 
the  wavering  minds  of  her  adherents. 

Long  before  thi.s,  .Suffolk  and  Dudley  had  reached  Dart- 
ford.  As  agreed,  the  duke  and  his  detachment  embarked 
on  board  Winter’s  sijuadron,  while  the  others  were  iraii.s. 
ported  across  the  river  in  smaller  boats.  At  Poplar,  Dud¬ 
ley  ordered  his  men  to  nail  together  a  numher  of  stout 
boards,  to  serve  as  rafL<.  'f  hese  w  ere  fastened  with  rep‘  s 
to  such  horse.s  as  they  could  procure,  and  on  /eaching  LiU'-t 
.'^mithfield  were  unharneswd  and  held  in  readmese,  until 
the  signal  of  attack  shimld  be  given.  Ik-.-ides  the  rafts, 
two  or  three  wherries  had  ht  en  brou|{ht  up  from  Um;  river, 
and  8«*v-ral  long  s<’aling-ladder9  provided. 

Dudley’s  detachment  consi.-*ted  of  about  a  thou.-«and  nu  n, 
archers  and  arquebussiers,  all  of  whom  ware  well  armed 
and  eager  for  the  attack.  A«  yet,  all  was  involved  in  pro¬ 
found  darkne.-v*,  and  so  far  as  th«y  could  judge,  no  suspi¬ 
cion  of  their  presence  was  entertained  by  those  within  the 
fortress. 

Scouts  were  despatched  towards  the  postern  gate, — a 
fortification  terminating  the  city  wall,  and  situated,  as  has 
before  been  stated,  at  the  north  side  of  the  moat, — and  from 
one  of  them,  who  had  contrived  to  scramble  along  the  edge 
of  the  fosse,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  detachment  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat’s  party  was  creeping  stealthily  along,  with 
the  intention  of  surprising  the  postern  gale. 

It  had  been  Chelmondeley’s  intention  to  search  for  th« 
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entrance  lo  the  secret  communication  through  which  he 
had  paired  beneath  the  moat,  but  the  almost  certainty  that 
it  would  be  stopped,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  idea. 

Ail  at  once,  a  blaze  of  light  was  seen  at  the  south  of  the  | 
fortress,  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  It  was  followed  by  ! 
the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  sharper  discharge  of  fire-arms,  j 
accompanied  by  the  beating  of  drums,  the  loud  braying  of  | 
trumpets,  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  other  martial  sounds,  j 

On  hearing  this,  Dudley  gave  the  signal  of  assault.  Dash-  ! 
ing  down  the  sides  of  the  moat,  his  men  launched  their  j 
rafts  on  the  water,  and  pushed  them  across  with  long  poles,  j 
The  noise  they  made  betrayed  them  to  the  sentinels.  The  j 
alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  a  tremendous  fire  opened  j 
upon  them  from  the  batteries  and  casemate  of  the  Brass  I 
Maunt,  as  well  as  from  the  eastern  and  western  line  of  ram¬ 
parts. 

The  Brass  Mount  has  already  been  described  as  the 
largest  bastion  of  the  Tower,  standing  at  the  north-east  an¬ 
gle  of  the  fortress,  and  its  walls  were,  and  still  are,  of  such 
immense  thickness,  and  it  was  so  well  fortified,  that  it  was 
regarded  a.s  impregnable.  Notwithstanding  this  impression, 
it  formed  the  main  object  of  the  present  attack.  Amid  a 
slaughterous  fire  from  the  besieged,  Dudley  embarked  with 
Cholmondeley,  who  carried  his  standard,  in  a  small  skiff, 
and  waving  his  sword  above  his  head,  pointed  to  the  Brass 
Mount,  and  urged  his  men  to  the  assault.  They  wanted  no 
encouragement  ;  but  in  some  degree  protected  by  the 
showers  of  arrows  discharged  by  the  archers  stationed  on 
the  sides  of  the  moat,  and  the  constant  fire  of  the  arque- 
bussicrs,  succeeded  in  placing  two  ladders  against  that  part 
of  the  eastern  ramparts  immediately  adjoining  the  bastion. 

These  w’ere  instantly  covered  with  men,  who  mounted 
sword  in  hand,  but  were  attacked  and  hurled  backwards  by 
the  besieged.  Another  ladder  was  soon  planted  against  the 
Brass  Mount,  while  two  more  were  reared  against  the 
northern  ramparts  opposite  the  postern  gate,  which  had 
been  stormed  and  taken  by  Wyat’s  party,  several  of  whom 
wore  descending  the  banks  of  the  moat,  and  firing  upon  the 
fortress,  assisted  by  three  culverins  placed  in  a  temporary 
battery  composed  of  large  baskets  filled  with  sand. 

All  this  had  not  been  executed  without  severe  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents.  Several  of  the  rafts  were  swamped, 
and  their  occupants,  embarrassed  by  the  weight  of  their 
arras,  drowned.  One  of  the  ladders  planted  against  the 
northern  battlements  was  hurled  backwards  with  its  living  ' 
load;  and  such  was  the  vigor  and  determination  of  the  be¬ 
sieged,  that  none  of  the  axsailants  could  set  a  foot  on  the 
ramparts. 

Considerable  execution,  however,  waS  done  by  the 
showers  of  arrows  from  archers,  as  well  as  by  the  discharges 
ef  the  arquebussiers.  But  success  did  not,  as  yet,  declare 
itself  for  either  side.  Gonstantlv  repulsed,  the  insurgents 
still  resolutely  returned  to  the  charge ;  and  though  numbers 
fell  from  the  ladders,  others  were  instantly  found  to  take 
their  place. 

Seeing  how  matters  stood,  and  aware  that  some  desper¬ 
ate  eflbrt  must  be  made,  Dudley,  whohad  hitherto  watched 
the  progress  of  the  fight  from  the  moat,  exposing  himself  to 
the  full  fire  of  the  batteries,  resolved  to  ascend  the  ladder 
placed  against  the  Brass  Mount.  Cholmondeley  agTeed  to 
follow  him  ;  and  amid  the  cheers  of  (he  assailants  and  the 
nnrelaxing  fire  of  the  besieged,  the  boat  was  run  in  to  the 
side  of  the  bastion, 

At  this  juncture,  a  loud  explosion,  succeeded  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  shout,  was  heard  at  the  south  side  of  the  fortress. 
For  a  brief  space,  both  royalists  and  insurgents  ceased 
fighting;  and  taking  adva.«tage  of  the  pause,  Dudley  swiftly 
mounted  the  ladder,  and  reaching  the  summit,  shouted 
“  Cod  save  Queen  Jane  ?” 

“  God  save  Queen  Jane  !  ”  echoed  Cholmondeley,  who 
was  close  behind  him.  “  God  save  Queen  Jana  !”  he  re¬ 
peated,  waving  the  banner. 

The  cry  was  reiterated  from  below,  and  the  firing  recom¬ 
menced  more  furiously  than  ever. 

It  was  rumored  among  Dudley’s  men,  and  the  report  sti¬ 
mulated  their  ardor,  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  taken 
Saint  Thomas’s  Tower.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
After  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  as  before  related,  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Winter,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  number  of  galleys,  and  wherries,  made  its  way 
•lowly  to  the  Tower.  Owing  to  the  necewary  delay,  the 


tide  had  turned,  and  the  larger  vessels  had  to  be  towed  up 
the  river  by  the  smaller  craft. 

On  their  arrival  they  were  immediately  perceived  by  the 
sentinels,  who  opened  a  fire  upon  them,  which  was  instant¬ 
ly  returned.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
and  served  as  the  signal  to  Dudley,  and  likewise  to  Wyat, 
of  whose  movements  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  here¬ 
after. 

Before  the  squadron  came  up,  the  Duke  of  Sufl’olk  em¬ 
barked  in  a  small  galley,  and  accompanied  by  several  wher¬ 
ries  filled  with  soldiers,  contrived,  by  keeping  close  under 
the  wall  of  the  wharf,  to  efiect  a  landing,  unperceived,  at 
the  stairs.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  guard  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  their  assailants,  who,  seizing  the  cannon  placed  there, 
turned  them  against  the  fortress. 

While  this  was  passing,  several  boats  landed  their  crews 
at  the  eastern  e'nd  of  the  wharf,  and  many  others  speeded 
towards  it  from  all  .quarters.  In  a  short  time,  it  was  crow’ded 
by  the  insurgents;  and  notwithstanding  (he  tremendous  fire 
kept  up  against  them  from  the  whole  line  of  battlements — 
fr»m  Traitor’s  Tower — and  from  all  the  fortifications  with¬ 
in  shot,  they  resolutely  maintained  their  ground. 

Directing  the  attack  in  person,  and  exposing  himself  to 
every  danger,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  displayed  the  utmost 
coolness  and  courage.  The  fight  raged  furiously  on  both 
sides.  Several  floats,  and  one  of  the  larger  vesseD,  were 
sunk  by  the  guns  of  the  batteries,  and  the  ranks  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  were  greatly  thinned.  Still  there  was  no  symptom 
of  irresolution  exhibited  ;  nor  did  they  relax  for  a  moment 
in  their  efibrts. 

Scaling  ladders  w’ere  placed  agaimst  the  walls  of  Traitor’s 
Tower,  and  crowded  with  climbers,  while  a  gun-boat  en¬ 
tered  the  dark  arch  beneath  it,  and  its  crew  commenced 
battering  with  axes,  halberds  and  poles,  against  the  port¬ 
cullis  and  water-gate.  Another  party  had  taken  possession 
of  the  buildings  opposite  the  By-W’ard  Tower,  and  were 
trying  to  reach  the  drawbridge,  which,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  was  raised.  Added  to  these,  a  strong  body  of  Essex 
men,  having  congregated  at  Limehouse,  approached  the 
fortress  by  Saint  Catherine’s,  and  the  lane  leading  to  the 
Flemish  church,  and  were  striving  to  force  the  Iron  Gate 
and  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  wharf. 

At  this  juncture,  an  occurrence  took  place,  which,  while 
it  disheartened  the  besieged,  tended  greatly  to  animate  the 
assailing  party.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  wharf 
stood  a  row  of  small  habitations  separating  it  from  Petty 
Wales.  One  of  these  w’as  presently  observed  to  be  on  fire, 
and  the  flames  rapidly  spread  to  the  others.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place.  A  building 
was  blown  up,  and  the  fiery  fragments  tossed  into  the 
river  and  moat ;  w’hile  across  the  blazing  ruins,  with  loud 
shouts,  rushed  a  party  of  men  from  the  troops  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat. 

This  was  the  explosion  that  reached  the  ears  of  Dudley 
and  his  band.  Rushing  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends, 
the  new  comers  seemed  determined  to  carry  all  before 
them,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  their  sudden  appearance, 
that  the  besiege'd  for  a  moment  gave  way,  and  a  small 
body  of  the  insurgents  gained  a  footing  on  the  roof  of 
Traitor’s  Tower.  But  the  next  moment,  the  royalists  ral¬ 
lied,  drove  ofl'  their  assailants,  and  the  fight  continued  as 
obstinately  as  before. 

It  was  a  sublime  but  terrific  spectacle,  and  one  not  easily 
effaced  from  the  remembrance  of  those  who  beheld  it.  The 
ruddy  light  cast  upon  the  water  by  the  burning  houses,  and 
serving  to  reveal  the  tall  vessels — the  armed  boats — the 
sinking  craft  and  struggling  figures  with  which  it  was  cov¬ 
ered — the  towers  and  battlements  of  the  fortress  pouring 
forth  fire  and  smoke — the  massive  pile  of  the  ancient  cita¬ 
del,  which  added  its  thunder  to  the  general  din, — the 
throng  of  warlike  figures  engaged  in  active  strife  on  the 
wharf,  or  against  Traitor’s  Tower — constituted  a  scene  of 
intense,  though  fearful  interest — nor  did  the  roar  of  the 
cannon,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the 
combatants  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  detract  from  its 
effect. 

There  was  yet  another  scene,  w’hich  though  unwitnessed, 
except  by  those  actually  concerned  in  it,  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed  it,  in  gloomy  power.  This  was  a  conflict  under 
Saint  Thomas’s  Tower.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  a  party,  manning  a  gun-boat,  had  penetrated  beneath 
the  arch  leading  ts  Traitor’s  Tower,  w  here  th^  endeav- 
orad,  with  such  weapons  as  they  possessed,  to  effect  an  en- 
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trance.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  portcullis 
was  suddenly  raised,  and  the  Watergate  opened  ;  and  the 
men  supposing  their  own  party  had  gained  possession  of 
the  fortification  above  them,  dashed  forward. 

They  were  speedily  undeceived.  Before  they  reached 
the  steps,  a  number  of  armed  figures,  some  of  whom  bore 
torches,  appeared,  while  a  thundering  splash  behind  told 
that  the  portcullis  had  been  let  down,  so  a.s  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  Nothing  remained  but  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  j 
as  they  could.  Quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  granted. — 
Some  leaped  overboard,  and  tried,  sword  in  hand,  to  force 
a  way  up  the  steps ;  others  prepared  to  follow  them  ;  and  I 
the  guuner  discharged  a  falconet  planted  at  the  prow  of  the  j 
boat,  occasioning  fearful  havoc  among  their  opponents.  j 

Hut  this  availed  nothing.  They  w’ere  driven  back,  and 
their  ui«^ilants  pursuing  them  into  the  recesses  of  the  arch, 
put  them  to  death.  The  light  of  the  few  torches  that  illu¬ 
mined  the  scene,  fell  upon  figures  fearfully  struggling,  while 
the  arches  rang  with  the  reports  of  musquetry,  groans,  and 
curses.  In  a  short  time,  all  was  still  and  dark  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  But  when  the  Watergate  was  afterwards  opened,  ' 
fourteen  mangled  corpses  floated  out  to  the  Thames.  I 

While  the  siege  was  thus  vigorou.«ly  carried  on,  on  the  j 
north  and  south,  the  western  side  of  the  fortress  was  not 
neglected.  Kemaining  at  Cornhill  for  some  hours,  Wyat 
divided  his  forces  into  two  detachments,  and  committed  one 
to  Captain  Bret,  whom  he  directed  to  proceed  to  the  upper 
part  of  Tower  Ilill,  along  Lombard-street,  P’enchurch-street,  | 
and  Tower-street,  and  to  place  his  men  within  the  church-  | 
yard  of  All-Hallows  Barking,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  scaffold  ] 
-on  Tower  Hill;  while  with  the  other  he  himself  marched  I 
down  Gracechurch-street,  along  Thames-street,  taking  up  a 
position  before  the  Bulwark  Gate. 

As  soon  as  he  had  reached  this  point,  and  arranged  his 
men,  he  rode  off  to  Bret,  and  ordered  a  party,  commanded 
by  Captain  Cobham,  to  attack  the  postern-^ate,  as  before 
related.  Bret  w'as  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march 
down  to  the  Bulw’ark  Gate,  or  to  attack  the  Leg  Mount,  a 
bastion  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  fortress,  correspond¬ 
ing  (though  of  s«>mewhat  smaller  size,)  with  the  Brass 
Mount,  as  he  should  receive  instructions. 

Having  issued  these  directions,  Wyat  rode  back  to  his 
troops — he  w’as  now  mounted,  as  were  several  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  on  the  steeds  captured  in  the  recent  skirmish  with  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke — and  commanded  them  to  remain  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  till  .\dmiral  Winter’s  squadron  should  arrive  off 
the  Tower.  His  injunctions  were  strictly  obeyed,  and  such 
perfect  silence  was  observed,  that  though  his  men  were 
drawn  up  within  a  few  yards  of  the  fortress,  they  were  not 
discovered  by  the  sentinels. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  squadron,  Wyat  immediately  com¬ 
menced  an  attack  upon  the  Bulwark  Gate — one  of  the 
weakest  outworks  of  the  fortress, — and  while  directing  his 
engines  against  it,  some  half-dozen  wooden  houses  adjoin¬ 
ing  it  on  the  side  of  the  moat,  were  fired  by  his  men  ;  and 
the  flames  quickly  e.xtending  to  the  buildings  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  Bulwark  Gate,  that  defence  was  at  once 
surrendered. 

The  first  point  gained,  Wyat  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Bret  ordering  him  to  join  him  instantly  ;  and  while  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  his  men,  rushing  round  the  simicircular  wall,  hereto¬ 
fore  described  as  protecting  the  lesser  moat,  attacked  the 
embattled  gateway  fronting  the  Lion’s  Tower,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  joining  Suffolk's  party  on  the  wharf,  he  directed 
his  main  force  against  the  Lion’s  Gate.  This  fortification 
was  stoutly  defended,  and  the  insurgents  were  twice  re- 
plused  before  they  could  bring  their  engines  to  bear 
against  it. 

Bret  and  his  party  having  arrived,  such  an  irresistible  at¬ 
tack  was  made  upon  the  gate,  that  in  a  short  time  it  was 
carried.  With  loud  shouLs,  the  insurgents  drove  the  royal¬ 
ists  before  them  along  the  narrow  bridge  facing  the  Lion’s 
Tower,  and  leading  to  the  Middle  Tower,  putting  some  to 
the  sword,  and  throwing  others  over  the  wails  into  the 
meat. 

The  movement  was  so  expeditious,  and  the  route  so  iin- 
f  expected,  that  the  portcullis  of  the  Middle  Tower,  which 
was  kept  up  to  allow  the  dying  men  to  pass  through  it, 
could  not  be  lowered,  and  hastily  directing  those  around 
him  to  prop  it  up  with  a  piece  of  timber,  Wyat  continued 
the  pursuit  to  the  By-ward  Tower. 

Hitherto,  complete  success  had  attended  his  efforts  ;  and 
if  he  had  passed  the  fortification  he  was  approaching,  in  all 


probability  he  would  have  been  master  of  the  Tower.  No¬ 
thing  doubling  this,  he  urged  his  men  onwards.  On  his 
left  rode  Bret,  and  behind  them,  at  a  short  distance,  came 
Captain  Knevet,  and  two  other  leaders,  likewise  on  horse¬ 
back 

As  they  arrived  within  a  few*  puces  of  the  By-ward  Tower, 
three  tremendous  personages  issued  from  it,  and  opposed 
their  further  progre.ss.  They  were  equipped  in  corselets  of 
polished  steel  and  morions :  aud  two  of  them  were  armed 
with  buckler  and  enormous  maces,  while  the  third  wielded 
a  partizan  of  equal  size  The.se,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
state,  were  the  three  giants.  The  bearer  of  the  partizan 
was  Gog.  l^hind  them  came  their  diminutive  attendant, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  been  relea-sed  from  his  thraldom,  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which,  and  of  his  adventures  subsequent  to  his 
meeting  with  Cicely  in  the  cell  bi'neuth  the  J^alt  Tower, 
will  be  related  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 

Like  his  gigantic  companions,  Xit  was  fully  armed,  in  a 
steel  corslet,  cuisses,  and  gauntlets.  His  head  was  shel¬ 
tered  by  a  helmet,  shaded  by  an  immense  plume  of  feathers, 
which,  being  considerably  too  large  for  him,  almost  eclipsi'd 
his  features.  He  was  furthermore  provided  with  a  sword 
almost  as  large  as  himself,  and  a  buckler. 

Taking  care  to  keep  under  the  shelter  of  the  giants,  Xit 
strutted  about,  and  brandishing  his  sword  in  a  valiant  man¬ 
ner,  shunted,  or  rather  screamed — 

“  Upon  them  Og  ! — attack  them  Gog! — why  do  you 
stand  still,  Magog  I  Let  me  pass,  and  1  will  show  you  how 
you  should  demean  yourselves  in  the  fight !  ” 

At  the  sight  of  the  giants,  the  flying  royalists  rallied,  and 
a  fierce  but  tneffectual  struggle  took  place.  Huringit,  Bret 
was  dismounted  and  thrown  into  the  moat.  Urged  by  their 
leader,  the  insurgents  pressed  furiously  forward.  But  the 
giants  presented  an  impassable  barrier.  Gg  plied  his  mace 
with  as  much  zeal  as  he  did  the  clubs  when  he  enacted  the 
part  of  the  Tower  at  Courtenay’s  masque,  and  with  far  more 
terrible  efi'ect.  All  avoided  the  sweep  of  his  arm. 

Not  content  with  dealing  blows,  he  dashed  among  the  re¬ 
treating  toe,  and  hurled  some  dozen  of  them  into  tha  moat. 
His  prowess  excited  universal  terror  and  astoni.'-hment.  Nor 
was  (.TOg  much  behind  him.  Wherever  his  partizan  de¬ 
scended,  a  foe  fell  beneath  its  weight ;  and  as  he  was  in¬ 
cessantly  whirling  it  over  his  head,  and  bringing  it  down,  a 
space  was  speedily  cleared  before  him. 

Seeing  the  havoc  occasioned  by  the  gigantic  brethren, 
and  finding  that  they  completely  checked  his  further  ad¬ 
vance,  Wyat  struck  spurs  into  his  charger,  and  dashing 
upon  Miigog,  tried  to  hew  him  down.  If  the  married  giant 
had  not  caught  the  blow  aimed  at  him  upon  his  shield. 
Dame  I’lacida  hud  been  made  a  widow  forthe  second  time. 
Again,  plunging  the  spurs  rowel-deep  into  his  horse’s  flanks, 
Wyat  would  have  ridden  over  his  gigantic  antagoni.st,  if 
the  latter,  perceiving  his  intention,  had  not  raised  his  mace, 
and  with  one  tremendous  blow  smashed  the  skull  of  the 
noble  animal. 

“  Yield  you.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,”  cried  Magog,  rushing 
up  to  the  knight,  who  was  borne  to  the  ground  with  his 
slaughtered  charger — “you  are  fhy  prisoner.*’ 

“Back,  caitiff!'’  cried  Wyat,  disengaging  himself  and 
attacking  the  giant;  “I  will  never  yield  with  life."’ 

Wyat,  however,  would  have  been  speedily  captured  by 
the  giant,  if  Knevet,  seeing  his  perilous  situation,  had  not 
pressed  forward  with  several  others  to  his  assi&tanee,  and 
rescued  him.  This  accident,  however,  enabled  the  retreat¬ 
ing  party  to  pass  beneath  the  archway  of  the  By-ward  Tow¬ 
er,  the  portcullis  of  which  was  instantly  lowered. 

Meanwhile,  a  body  of  the  insurgents  having  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Middle  Tower,  had  planted  themselves  at  the 
various  loop-holes,  and  on  the  roof,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  on  the  soldiers  stationed  on  the  summit  of  the  By-Ward 
Tower. 

Among  those  who  contrived  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  action  was  Xit.  Finding  his  position  one  of  more  dan¬ 
ger  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  scrambled  upon  the  wall  on 
the  right  of  the  By-ward  Tew’er,  where,  being  out  of  the 
rush,  he  could  defy  at  his  ease  those  who  were  swimming 
in  the  moat. 

While  he  was  in  this  situation,  Bret,  who,  it  has  been 
mentioned  was  thrown  into  the  moat,  swam  to  the  wall, 
and  endeavored  to  ascend  it.  Xit  immediately  attacked 
him,  and  adopting  the  language  of  Magog  to  Wyat.  threat¬ 
ened  to  throw  him  back  again  if  he  did  nat  yield. 

“  I  do  yield,’*  replied  Bret, 
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“  Your  name  and  rank  1”  demanded  the  dwarf,  in  an  au¬ 
thoritative  tone. 

“Alexander  Rret,  captain  of  the  I..ondon  Trained  Hande, 
second  in  command  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,”  replied  the 
other. 

“Here,  Mapog — C»og — Og — help!”  shouted  Xit, — “I 
have  taken  a  prisoner.  It  is  Captain  Bret,  one  of  *he  rebel 
leaders — help  him  out  of  the  moat,  and  let  its  carry  him  be¬ 
fore  the  qiieen  !  I  am  certain  to  be  knighted  for  my  valor. 
Mind,  /  haVe  taken  him.  He  ha.s  yielded  to  me.  No  one 
else  has  had  a  hand  in  his  capture.” 

Thus  exhorted,  Magog  pulled  Bret  out  of  the  moat.  As 
soon  a.s  he  ascertained  who  he  was,  he  bore  him  in  his  arms 
toward  the  By-ward  Tower — Xit  keeping  near  them  all  the 
time  Mjreaming,  “  he  is  my  prisoner.  You  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  shall  certainly  be  knighted.” 

At  Magog’s  command,  the  portcullis  was  partially  raised, 
and  Xit  and  Bret  thrust  under  it,  while  the  two  other  giants 
rejxdled  the  asbailanls. 


ODE.... THE  LAST  SEPARATION. 

BV  Sin  EnWARD  LYTTON  BULWER,  BART. 

We  shall  not  rest  together,  love. 

When  death  has  wrenched  my  heart  from  thine  ; 
The  sun  may  sni'le  thy  grave  above 
When  clouds  are  dark  on  mine  ; — 

I  know  not  why — since  in  the  tomb 
No  instinct  fires  the  silent  heart — 

And  yet  it  seems  a  thought  of  gloom 
That  we  should  ever  part ; — 

That  journeying  through  the  toilsome  past, 

Thus  hand  in  hand  and  side  by  side. 

The  rest  we  reach  should,  at  the  last. 

The  weary  ones  divide  ; 

That  the  same  breezes  should  not  sigh 
The  s<*lf-sanie  funeral  boughs  among. 

Nor  o’er  one  grave  at  daybreak  die 
The  nightbird's  lonely  song: — 

A  foolish  thought — for  wk  are  not 
The  things  that  rest  beneath  the  sod, 

The  very  shapes  we  wore  forgot 
When  near  the  smile  of  Ood. 

A  fooli.'h  thought — yet  human  too. 

For  Love  is  not  the  soul’s  alone. 

It  winds  around  the /orm  we  woo. 

The  mortal  we  have  known  ; — 

The  eyes  that  speak  such  tender  truth. 

The  lip.s  that  every  care  Jissuage, 

The  hand  that  thrills  the  heart  in  youth. 

And  smooth.s  the  conch  in  age. 

With  the.se,  the  Human — Human  Love 
Will  twine  its  thoughts  and  weave  its  doom. 

And  still  confound  the  life  above 
With  death  beneath  the  tomb. 

And  who  shall  tell  in  yonder  skies 
What  earthlier  instincts  we  retain. 

What  link  to  souls  released,  supplies 
The  old  material  chain  1 
The  stars  that  pierced  this  darksome  state 
May  fade  in  that  meridian  shore. 

And  human  love,  like  human  hate, 

Be  memory,  and  no  more. 

We  w'ill  not  think  it — for  in  vain 

Were  all  our  dreams  of  Heaven  could  show. 
Without  the  hope  to  love  again 
What  we  have  loved  below. 

But  still  the  heart  will  haunt  the  well 
Wherein  the  golden  bowl  lies  broken. 

And  trea.snre  in  the  narrow  cell 
The  past’s  most  holy  token. 

(>r  wherefore  grieve  above  the  dead. 

Why  bid  the  rose-tree  o'er  them  bloom. 

Why  fondly  deck  their  dismal  bed. 

And  sanctify  the  tomb  “? 

*T  is  through  the  form  the  soul  we  love  ! 

And  hence  the  thought  will  chill  the  heart. 

That  though  our  souls  may  meet  above. 

Our  forms  shall  rest  apart. 


Qfj-  The  following  new  translation  of  the  celebrate 
“  Marseilles  Hymn,”  is  the  best  we  have  yet  met  with  ; 
THE  MARSEILLES  HYMN. 

I. 

On,  countrymen,  on,  for  the  day — 

The  proud  day  of  glory  is  come  ! 

See,  the  Tyrant’s  red  banners  in  battle  array 
Are  raised,  and  he  dares  to  strike  home  ! 

Hark  I  will  you  not — can  you  not  hear 
The  foe’s  fast  approaching  alarms  I 
They  come  !  ’tis  to  wrest  from  us  all  we  hold  dear, 

And  slaughter  our  sons  in  our  arms ! 

(chorus.) 

To  arms,  gallant  Frenchmen  !  to  arms!  ’Tis  the  hour 
Of  freedom  ; — march  on  in  the  pride  of  yonr  power. 

And  fight,  'till  the  foe  to  your  fury  shall  yield, 

And  his  life-blood  dye  deeply  hill,  valley  and  field, 

II. 

Say,  whom  do  these  traitors  oppose  I 
These  Kings  leagued  together  for  ill  I 
Who  for  years  have  o’erwhelmed  us  with  Tyranny’s  woes. 
And  are  forging  fresh  chains  for  us  still  1 
’Tis  France  they  have  dared  to  enthral ! 

’Tis  France  they  have  darad  to  disgrace  ! 

Oh  !  shame  on  us,  countrymen,  shame  on  us  all. 

If  we  cringe  to  so  dastard  a  race  ! 

To  arms !  tScc. 

III. 

Tremble,  ye  traitors,  whose  schemes 
Are  alike  by  all  parties  abhorred. 

Tremble !  for  roused  from  yonr  parrieide  dreams. 

Ye  shall  soon  meet  yonr  fitting  reward  ! 

We  are  soldiers — nay,  conquerors  all ! 

Past  dishonor  we  ’re  sworn  to  efface. 

And,  rely  on  it,  fast  as  one  hero  shall  fall. 

Another  shall  rise  in  his  place. 

To  arms !  icc. 

IV. 

Ye  Frenchmen — the  noble — the  brave — 

Who  can  weep,  e’en  in  war’s  stern  alarms. 

Spare,  spare  the  poor,  helpless,  and  penitent  slave. 

Who  is  marshalled  against  you  in  anus ! 

But  no  pity  for  Bouille's  stern  band. 

Who,  with  reckless  and  tiger-like  force. 

Would  fain  tear  to  atoms  their  own  native  land. 

Without  e’en  a  pang  of  remorse. 

To  arms !  &c. 

V. 

We  will  speed  on  our  glorious  career. 

When  our  veterans  are  low  in  the  tomb. 

But  their  patriot  deeds,  when  they  fought  with  us  here. 

In  our  memory  for  ever  shall  bloom  : 

*Twas  their  just,  'heir  magnanimous  boa.st. 

That  for  us  they  lived,  battled,  and  died  ; 

And  we  ’ll  either  avenge  them  on  Tyranny’s  host. 

Or  be  laid,  to  a  man,  by  their  side 

To  arms,  (.Vc. 

VI. 

Freedom  !  dear  freedom,  sustain 
Our  hopes  of  revenge  for  the  past. 

And  grant  that  our  banner,  o’er  hill  and  o’er  plain. 

In  triumph  may  float  to  the  last ! 

Grant,  too,  that  our  foes  may  behold. 

Ere  death  lay  his  seal  on  their  eyes. 

Our  success  in  the  patriot  cause  we  uphold. 

And  which  dearer  than  ever  we  prize. 

To  arms,  &c. 


A  man  in  London  is  so  fat  that  no  omnibus  driver  in 
the  city  will  admit  him  into  his  vehicle  at  any  price.  One 
of  them,  the  other  day,  knocked  ofl’  his  hat  and  would  have 
sent  the  wearer  after  it,  had  he  been  able  to  move  the  pon¬ 
derous  mass,  whose  centre  of  gravity  was  immovably  fixed 
on  the  omnibus  steps.  This  same  gentleman,  wishing  to  go 
out  of  town,  and  knowing  that  the  coachman  would  not 
book  him,  went  early  in  the  moriiing  and  deposited  his  car-  ^ 
cass  in  the  horseless  coach  standing  in  the  stable  yard,  feel¬ 
ing  assured  that,  once  in,  he  could  not  be  got  out.  In  this 
situation  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  csachman  discovering  who 
his  customer  was,  was  at  his  wits’  end.  Luckily  he  ob¬ 
tained  another  coach  and  set  slily  off  on  his  joun;ey,  leav  - 
ing  the  gentleman  to  travel  or  snore,  as  be  pleased. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV.  I 

The  throng  of  people  hurried  by  in  two  opposite  streams,  I 
with  no  symptoms  of  cessation  or  exhaustion  ;  intent  upon  j 
their  business  speculations,  by  the  roar  of  carts  and  wagons  , 
laden  with  cla.shing  wares,  the  slipping  of  horses’  feet  upon  j 
the  wet  and  greasy  pavement,  the  rattling  of  the  rain  on  win-  } 
dows  and  umbrella-tops,  the  jostling  of  the  more  impatient 
passengers,  and  all  the  noise  and  tumult  of  a  crowded 
street  in  the  high  tide  of  its  occupation:  while  the  two 
poor  strangers,  stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  hurry  they  ' 
beheld  but  had  no  part  in,  looked  mournfully  on  ;  feeling  ' 
amidst  the  crowd  a  solitude  which  has  no  parallel  but  in  ] 
the  thirst  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  who,  tost  to  and  tro  i 
upon  the  billows  of  a  mighty  ocean,  his  red  eyes  blinded  ' 
by  looking  on  the  water  which  hems  him  in  on  every  side,  j 
has  not  one  drop  to  cool  his  burning  tongue.  I 

They  withdrew  info  a  low  archway  for  shelter  from  the  ' 
rain,  and  watched  the  faces  of  fliose  who  passed,  to  find  in  ! 
one  among  them  the  ray  of  encouragement  or  hope. —  \ 
Some  frowned,  some  smiled,  some  muttered  to  themselves  ;  ' 
some  made  slight  gestures,  as  if  anticipating  the  conversa-  ^ 
tion  in  which  they  would  shortly  be  engaged  ;  some  wore  the  , 
cunning  look  of  bargaining  and  plotting,  some  were  anxiou.s  : 
and  eager,  some  slow  and  dull ;  in  some  countenances 
were  written  gain  ;  in  others  loss.  It  was  like  being  in  the 
confidence  of  all  these  people  to  stand  quietly  there,  look-  . 
ing  into  their  faces  as  they  flitted  past.  In  busy  places,  j 
where  each  man  has  an  object  of  his  own,  and  feels  as-  ■ 
sured  that  every  other  man  has  his,  his  character  and  pur-  | 
po.se  are  written  broadly  in  his  face.  In  the  public  walks  | 
and  lounges  of  a  town,  people  go  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  and  ' 
there  the  same  expression,  with  but  little  variety,  is  re-  1 
peated  a  hundred  time.s.  The  w’orking-day  faces  come  | 
nearer  to  the  truth,  and  let  it  out  more  plainly.  j 

Falling  into  that  kind  of  abstraction  which  such  a  soli-  | 
tude  awakens,  the  child  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  pR.■^sing 
crowd  with  a  wondering  interest,  amounting  almost  to  a  | 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  her  own  condition.  But  cold,  1 
wet,  hunger,  want  of  rest,  and  lack  of  any  place  in  which  ' 
to  lay  her  aching  ha^d,  soon  brought  her  thoughts  back  to  | 
the  point  whence  they  had  strayed.  No  one  passed  who  i 
seemed  to  take  notice  of  them,  or  to  whom  she  durst  ap-  | 
peal.  After  some  time,  they  left  their  place  of  refuge  i 
from  the  weather,  and  mingled  with  the  concourse.  | 

Evening  came  on.  They  were  still  wandering  up  and  ; 
down,  w'ith  fewer  people  about  them,  but  with  the  same  , 
sense  of  solitude  in  their  own  breasts,  and  the  same  indif-  j 
ference  from  all  around.  The  lights  in  the  streets  and  ' 
shops  made  them  feel  yet  more  desolate,  for  with  their  j 
help,  night  and  darkness  seemed  to  come  on  faster.  Shiv-  | 
ering  with  the  cold  and  damp,  ill  in  body,  and  sick  to  death 
at  heart,  the  child  needed  her  utmost  firmness  and  resolu¬ 
tion  even  to  creep  along. 

Why  had  they  ever  come  to  this  noisy  town,  when  there 
were  peaceful  country  places,  in  which,  at  lea.st,  they 
might  h.ave  hungered  and  thirsted,  with  less  sufl'ering  than 
in  its  sipialid  strife.  They  were  but  in  atom,  here,  in  a 
mountain  heap  of  misery,  the  very  sight’ of  which  increased 
their  hopelessness  and  sufl’ering. 

The  child  had  not  only  to  endure  the  accumulated  hard¬ 
ships  of  their  destitute  condition,  but  to  bear  the  reproach-  ' 
es  of  her  grandfather,  who  began  to  murmur  at  having  been  i 
led  away  from  their  late  abode,  and  demand  that  they  j 
should  return  to  it.  Beins  now  penniless,  and  no  relief  or  | 
prospect  of  relief  appearing,  they  retraced  their  steps  I 
through  the  deserted  streets,  and  went  back  to  the  wharf,  j 
hoping  to  find  the  boat  in  which  they  had  come,  and  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sleep  on  board  that  right.  But  here  again  they  ! 
were  disappointed,  for  the  gate  was  closed,  and  some 
Brce  dogs,  barking  at  their  approach,  obliged  them  to  re¬ 
treat. 

“We  must  sleep  in  the  open  air,  to-night,  dear,”  said 
the  child,  in  a  weak  voice,  as  they  turned  away  from  this 
last  repulse  ;  “  and  to-morrow  w’e  will  beg  our  way  to 
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some  quiet  part  of  the  country,  and  try  to  earn  our  bread 
in  very  humble  work.” 

“  Why  did  you  bring  me  here  I”  returned  the  old  man, 
fiercely.  “  1  cannot  bear  these  close  eternal  streets.  VV'e 
came  from  a  quiet  part.  Why  did  you  turce  me  to  leave 
it?” 

“  Because  I  must  have  that  dream  I  told  you  ot,  no 
more,”  said  the  child,  with  a  momentary  firmness  that  lost 
itself  in  tears;  “and  we  must  live  among  poor  people,  or 
it  will  come  again.  Dear  grandfather,  yon  are  old  and 
weak,  1  know  ;  but  look  at  me.  1  never  will  complain 
if  you  will  not ;  but  I  have  some  sull'erinsr,  indeed.” 

“Ah!  poor,  hou.icless,  wandering,  motherless  child!” 
cried  the  old  man,  cla:«ping  his  hands,  and  gazing,  as  if  for 
the  first  time,  upon  her  travel-stained  dress,  and  bruis«*d 
and  swollen  feet  ;  “  has  all  my  agony  of  care  brought  her 
to  this  at  last  !  Was  I  a  happy  man  once,  and  have  I  lost 
happiness  and  all  I  had,  for  this  !” 

“  If  we  were  in  the  country  now,”  said  the  child,  with 
assumed  cheerfnlncs.'*,  as  they  walked  on  looking  about 
them  for  a  shelter,  “  we  should  find  sotiie  good  old  tree, 
.stretching  out  his  green  arms  a.s  if  he  loved  us,  and  nod¬ 
ding  and  rustling  as  if  he  would  have  us  fall  a-^leep,  thinking 
of  him  while  he  watched.  IMea.se  (Jod,  we  shall  l>e  there 
soon — to-morrow  or  next  day  at  the  fartlie.-t — and  in  the 
meanlime  let  us  think,  dear,  that  if  was  a  good  thing  we 
came  here ;  for  we  are  lost  in  the  crowd  and  hurry  of  this 
place,  and  if  any  cruel  people  siiould  pursue  u.s,  the^  could 
surely  never  trace  us  farther.  There ’s  comfort  in  that. 
And  here ’s  a  deep  old  doorway — very  dark,  but  quite  dry, 
and  warm  too,  for  the  wind  don't  blow  in  here — What ’s 
that  ?  ” 

Uttering  a  half-shriek,  she  recoiled  from  a  black  figure 
which  came  suddenly  out  of  the  dark  recess  in  which  they 
were  about  to  take  refuge,  and  stood  still  looking  at  them. 

“  .‘^peak  again,”  it  ."-aid  ;  “  do  1  know  the  voice  ?” 

“No,”  replied  the  child,  timiiily;  “we  are  strangers, 
and  having  no  money  for  a  night's  lodging  we  were  going 
to  re.-t  here.” 

Tlii're  was  a  feeble  lamp  at  no  great  distance  ;  the  only 
one  in  the  place,  which  was  a  kind  of  square  yard,  but 
sufficient  to  .-how  how  poor  and  mean  it  was.  To  this,  the 
figure  beckoned  them  ;  at  the  siirne  time  drawing  within 
its  rays,  as  if  to  show  that  it  had  no  de.-ire  to  conceal  itself 

take  them  at  an  advantage. 

Tl*e  fortii  was  that  of  a  man,  miserably  clad,  and  be¬ 
grimed  with  smoke,  which,  perhaps  by  its  contrast  with 
tlie  natural  color  of  his  .«kin,  made  him  look  paler  than  he 
really  wa.s.  That  he  was  naturally  of  a  very  wan  and  pal¬ 
lid  a.spect,  however,  his  hollow  cheeks,  sharp  features,  and 
.sunken  eyes,  no  less  than  a  certain  look  of  patient  endur¬ 
ance,  sufficiently  testified.  His  voice  was  harsh  by  nature, 
but  not  brutal  ;  and  though  his  face — besides  possessing  the 
characteristics  already  inenfionerl — was  overshadowed  l»y  a 
quantity  of  long  dark  hair,  its  expre.-taon  was  neither  fero¬ 
cious  nor  cruel. 

“IIow'  came  you  to  think  of  resting  there?”  “Or 
how,”  he  added,  looking  more  attentively  at  the  child,  “do 
you  come  to  want  a  place  of  rest  at  this  time  of  night  ?” 

“Our  mi.sfortunes,”  fne  grandfather  ansrwered,  “are  the 
cause,” 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  the  man,  looking  still  more  earn¬ 
estly  at  Nell,  “  how  wet  the  is,  and  that  the  damp  streets 
are  not  a  place  for  her  ?” 

“  1  know  it  well,  God  help  me,”  he  replied.  “  What 
can  I  do  1  ” 

The  man  looked  at  Nell  again,  and  gently  touched  her 
garments,  from  which  the  rain  was  running  olf  in  little 
streams.  “  I  can  give  you  warmth,”  he  said,  after  a  pause  ; 
“  nothing  elw.  Such  lodging  as  1  liave  is  in  that  hou.se,” 
pointing  to  the  doorway  from  which  he  had  emerged,  “  but 
the  is  safer  and  better  there  than  here.  The  fire  is  in  a 
rough  place,  but  you  can  pass  the  night  beside  it  safely,  if 
you  ’ll  trust  yourselves  to  me.  You  see  that  red  light  yot- 
der  ?  ” 

They  raised  their  eyes,  and  saw  a  lurid  glare  in  the 
dark  sky ;  the  doll  reflection  of  some  distant  Are. 

“  It ’s  not  far,”’  said  the  man.  Shall  1  take  you  there  ? 
You  were  going  to  sleep  upon  cold  bricks  ;  1  can  give  you 
a  bed  of  warm  a.«hes — nothing  better,” 

Without  waiting  for  any  furliier  reply  than  he  saw  in 
I  their  looks,  he  took  Neil  in  lus  arms,  and  bade  the  old 
man  follow. 
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Carryini/  her  ae  tenderly,  and  ea-^ily,  too,  as  if  she  liad 
been  ail  infant,  and  showing  tiMiiself  both  swift  and  sure  of 
foot,  he  led  the'way  through  what  appeared  to  be  the  poor¬ 
est  and  most  wretched  quarter  of  the  town  ;  and  turning 
aside  to  avoid  the  overflowing  kennels  or  running  water¬ 
spouts,  but  holding  his  course  regardless  of  such  obr-truc- 
tioiis,  and  making  his  way  straight  through  them.  They 
hud  proceeded  thiw  in  silence  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  had  lost  sight  of  the  glare  to  which  he  had  pointed,  in 
in  the  dark  and  narrow  ways  by  which  they  had  come, 
when  it  suddenly  burst  vpon  tliem  again,  streaming  up 
from  the  high  chimney  of  a  building  close  before  them. 

“  This  is  the  place,”  he  said,  pausing  at  a  door  to  put 
Nell  down  and  take  her  hand.  “  Do  n’t  be  afraid.  There ’s 
nobody  here  will  harm  you.” 

It  needed  a  strong  confidence  in  this  assurance  to  induce 
them  to  enter,  and  what  they  saw  inside  did  not  diminish 
their  apprchen.sion  and  alarm.  In  a  large  and  lofty  build- 
ing,  supported  by  pillars  of  iron,  with  great  black  apertures 
in  the  upper  w’alls,  open  to  the  external  air ;  echoing  to 
the  roof  w’ith  the  heating  of  hammers  and  roar  of  furnaces, 
mingled  with  the  hi.'-sing  of  red-hot  metal  plunged  into  water, 
and  a  hundred  strange  unearthly  noises  never  heard  else- 
w'here  ;  in  this  gloomy  place,  moving  like  demons  among 
the  flame  and  smoke,  dimly  and  fitfully  seen,  flushed  and 
tormented  by  the  burning  fires,  and  wielding  great  wea¬ 
pons,  a  faulty  blow  from  any  one  of  which  must  have 
crushed  some  workman’s  skull,  a  number  of  men  labored 
like  giants.  Others,  reposing  upon  heaps  of  coals  or  at-hes, 
with  their  faces  turned  to  the  black  vault  above,  slept  or 
rested  from  their  toil.  Others,  again,  opening  the  white-hot 
furnace  doors,  ca.^t  fuel  on  the  flames,  which  come  rushing 
and  roaring  forth  to  meet  it,  and  linked  it  up  like  oil. 
Others  drew  forth,  with  clashing  noise  upon  the  ground, 
great  sheets  of  glowing  steel,  emitting  an  insupportable  | 
heat,  and  a  dull  deep  light  like  that  which  reddens  in  the 
eyes  of  savage  beasts. 

Through  the  bewildering  sights  and  deafening  sounds, 
their  conductor  led  them  to  where,  in  a  dark  portion  of  the  ! 
building,  one  furnace  burnt  by  night  and  day — so,  at  least,  I 
they  gathered  from  the  motion  of  his  lips,  for  as  yet,  they  | 
could  only  see  him  speak :  not  hear  him.  The  man  who  i 
had  been  watching  this  fire,  and  whose  task  was  ended  for 
the  present,  gladly  withdrew,  and  left  them  with  their 
friend  ;  who,  spreading  Nell’s  little  cloak  upon  a  heap  of 
a.shes,  and  showing  her  where  she  could  hang  her  outer 
clothes  to  dry,  signed  to  her  and  the  old  man  to  lie  down 
and  sleep.  For  himself,  he  took  his  station  on  a  rugged 
mat  before  the  furnace-door,  and  resting  his  chin  upon  his 
hands,  watched  the  flanie  as  it  shone  through  the  iron  chinks, 
and  the  white  ashes  as  they  fell  into  their  bright  hot  grave 
below. 

The  warmth  of  her  bed,  hard  and  humble  as  it  was,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  great  fatigue  she  had  undergone,  soon  caused 
the  tumult  of  the  place  to  fall  with  a  gentle  sound  upon  the 
child’s  tired  ears,  and  was  not  long  in  lulling  her  to  sleep. 
The  old  man  was  stretched  beside  her,  and  with  her  hand 
upon  his  neck  she  lay  and  dreamed. 

It  way  yet  night  when  she  awoke,  nor  did  she  know  how 
long,  or  for  how  short  a  time,  she  had  slept.  But  she  found 
herself  protected,  both  from  any  cold  air  that  might  find  its 
way  into  the  building,  and  from  the  scorching  heat,  by  some 
of  the  workmen’s  clothes ;  and  glancing  at  their  friend, 
saw  that  he  sat  in  exactly  the  same  attitude,  looking  with 
fixed  earnestness  of  attention  towards  the  fire,  and  keeping 
BO  very  still  that  he  did  not  even  seem  to  breathe.  She  lay 
in  the  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  looking  so  long 
at  his  motionless  figure  that,  at  length,  she  almost  feared  he 
had  died  as  he  sat  there  ;  and,  softly  rising  and  drawing 
close  to  him,  ventured  to  whisper  in  his  ear. 

He  moved,  and  glancing  from  her  to  the  place  she  had 
lately  occupied,  as  if  to  assure  him.self  that  it  was  really  the 
child  so  near  him,  looked  inquiringly  into  her  face. 

‘‘  I  feared  you  were  ill,  ”  ^e  said.  *‘  The  other  men  are 
all  in  motion,  and  you  are  so  very  quiet.  ” 

‘‘  They  leave  me  to  myself,  ”  he  replied.  “  They  know 
my  humor.  They  laugh  at  me,  but  don’t  harm  me  in  it. 
See  yonder,  there — that’s  my  friend.  ” 

‘‘  The  fire  1  ”  said  the  child. 

It  has  been  alive  as  long  as  I  have,  ”  the  man  made  an¬ 
swer.  *'  We  talk  and  think  together  all  night  long.  ” 

The  child  glanced  quickly  at  him  in  her  surprise,  but  be 


I  had  turned  his  eyes  in  their  former  direction,  and  was  mus- 
{  ing  as  before. 

I  ”  It ’s  like  a  book  to  me,”  he  said,  **  the  only  book  I  ever 
I  learned  to  read  ;  and  many  an  old  story  it  tells  me.  It ’s 
I  music,  for  1  should  know  its  voice  aiiio'^g  a  thousand,and 
1  there  are  other  voices  in  its  roar.  It  has  its  pictures,  too. 
j  You  don’t  know  how  many  strange  faces  and  different  scenes 
I  trace  in  the  red-hot  coals.  It ’s  my  memory,  that  fire,  and 
shows  me  all  my  life.  ” 

The  child,  bending  down  to  listen  to  his  words,  could  not 
help  remarking  with  what  brightened  eyes  he  continued  to 
speak  and  muse. 

“  Yes,  ”  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  ”  it  was  the  same 
when  I  was  quite  a  baby,  and  crawled  about  it  till  I  fell 
asleep.  My  father  watched  it  then.  ” 

‘‘Had  you  no  mother  1”  asked  the  child. 

”  No  ;  she  was  dead.  Women  work  hard  in  these  parts. 
.*'he  worked  herself  to  death,  they  told  me ;  and,  as  they 
said  so  then,  the  lire  has  gone  on  saying  the  same  thing  aver 
since.  I  suppose  it  was  true.  I  have  always  believed  it.” 

‘‘  VYere  you  brought  up  here,  then  1  ”  said  the  child. 

‘‘Summer  and  winter,  ”  he  replied.  ‘‘Secretly  at  first, 
but  when  they  iound  it  out,  they  let  him  keep  me  here.  So 
that  fire  nursed  me — the  same  fire.  It  has  never  gone 
out.  ” 

‘‘  You  are  fond  of  itl”  said  the  child. 

‘‘Of  course  I  am.  He  died  before  it.  I  saw  him  fall 
down — ^just  there,  where  those  aslies  are  burning  now — and 
wondered,  I  remember,  why  it  didn’t  help  him.  ” 

“  Have  you  been  here  ever  since  "I  ”  a.sked  the  child. 

‘‘  Ever  since  I  came  to  watch  it ;  but  there  was  a  while 
between,  and  a  very  cold  dreary  wliile  it  was.  It  burnt  all 
the  time,  though,  and  roared  and  leaped  w’henicame  back, 
as  It  used  to  do  in  our  play  days.  You  may  guess  from 
looking  at  me  what  kind  of  a  child  I  was,  but  for  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  us  I  was  a  child,  and  when  I  saw  you  in  the 
street  to-night,  you  put  me  in  mind  of  myself  as  I  was  after 
he  died,  and  made  me  wish  to  bring  you  to  the  old  fire.  I 
thought  of  those  old  times  again,  when  I  saw  you  sleeping 
by  it.  You  should  be  sleeping  now.  Lie  down  again,  poor 
child,  lie  down  again.  ” 

With  that  he  led  her  to  her  rude  couch,  and  covering  her 
w'ith  the  clothes  with  which  she  had  found  herself  enveloped 
when  she  awoke,  returned  to  his  seat,  w'hence  he  removed 
no  more,  unless  to  feed  the  furnace,  but  remained 'motion¬ 
less  as  a  statue.  Tlie  child  continued  to  watch  him  for  a 
little  time,  but  soon  yielded  to  the  drof^siness  that  came  up¬ 
on  her,  and  in  the  dark  strange  place,  and  on  the  heap  of 
a.shes,  slept  as  peacefully,  as  if  the  room  had  been  a  palace 
chamber,  and  the  bed,  a  bed  of  down. 

When  she  awoke  again,  broad  day  was  shining  through 
the  lofty  openings  in  the  walls,  and,  stealing  in  slanting  rays 
but  midway  down  seemed  to  make  the  building  darker  than 
it  had  been  at  night.  The  clang  and  tumult  were  still  going 
on,  and  the  remorseless  fires  were  burning  fiercely  as  before  ; 
for  few  changes  of  night  and  day  brought  rest  or  quiet 
there. 

Her  friend  parted  his  breakfast — a  scanty  mess  of  coffee 
and  soiae  coarse  bread — with  the  child  and  her  grandfather, 
and  inquired  whither  they  were  going.  She  told  him  that 
they  sought  some  distant  country  place,  remote  from  town.«, 
or  even  other  villages,  and  with  a  faltering  tongue  inquired 
what  road  they  would  do  best  to  take. 

“  1  know  little  of  the  country,  ”  he  said,  shaking  his 
head :  “  for  such  as  I,  pass  all  our  lives  before  our  furnace 
doors,  and  seldom  go  forth  to  breathe.  But  there  art  such 
places  yonder.  ” 

*‘  And  far  from  here  I  ”  said  Nell.  ^ 

‘*  Ay,  surely.  How  could  they  be  near  us,  and  be  green 
and  fresh  1  The  road  lies,  too,  through  miles  and  miles  ail 
lighted  by  fires  like  ours — a  strange  black  road,  and  ona 
that  would  frighten  you  by  night.  ” 

‘‘We  are  here,  and  must  go  on,  ”  said  the  child,  boldly, 
for  she  saw  that  the  old  man  listened  with  anxious  ears  to 
this  account.  ^ 

‘‘  Kough  people— paths  never  made  for  little  feet  lite 
yours — a  dismal,  blighted  way — is  there  no  turning  bacB 
my  child  1  ” 

‘‘  There  is  none,  ”  cried  Nell,  pressing  forward.  “  If  you 
can  direct  us,  do.  If  not,  pray  do  not  seek  to  turn  us  from 
our  purpose.  Indeed  you  do  not  know  the  danger  that  we 
shun,  and  how’  right  and  true  we  are  in  flying  from  it,  or  you 
would  not  try  to  stop  us,  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  ” 
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<•  God  forbid,  if  it  is  so !  ”  said  their  uncouth  protector, 
irlancing  from  the  eager  child  to  her  grandfather,  who  hung 
his  head  and  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  "  I  Ml  direct 
you  from  the  door,  the  best  I  can.  I  wish  I  could  do 
more.” 

He  showed  them,  then,  by  w'hich  road  they  must  leave 
the  town,  and  what  course  they  should  hold  when  they  had 
gained  it.  He  lingered  so  long  on  these  instructions,  that 
the  child  with  a  fervent  blessing  tore  herself  away,  and  staid 
to  hear  no  more. 

But  before  they  had  reached  the  corner  of  the  lane,  the 
man  came  running  after  them,  and  pressing  her  hand,  left 
something  in  it — two  old,  battered,  smoktf-encrusted  penny 
pieces.  Who  knows  but  they  shone  as  brightly  in  the  eyes 
of  angels,  as  golden  gifts  that  have  been  chronicled  on 
tombs  I 

And  thus  they  separated :  the  child  to  lead  her  sacred 
charge  further  from  guilt  and  shame,  and  the  laborer  to  at¬ 
tach  a  fresh  interest  to  the  spot  where  his  guests  had  slept ; 
and  read  new  histories  in  his  furnace  fire. 

CHAFTER  XLV. 

In  all  their  journeying,  they  had  never  longed  so  ardent¬ 
ly,  they  had  never  so  pined  and  wearied,  for  the  freedom 
of  pure  air  and  open  country,  a.s  now.  No,  not  even  on 
that  memorable  morning,  when,  deserting  their  old  home, 


the  surface  of  the  stagnant  pool.**,  which  here  and  there  lay 
idly  sweltering  by  the  black  road-side. 

Advancing  more  and  more  into  the  shadow  of  this  mourn¬ 
ful  place,  its  dark  depressing  infinence  stole  upon  their  spir¬ 
its,  and  filled  them  w’lth  a  dismal  gloom.  I'n  every  .xide, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  into  the  heavy  distance,  tall 
chimneys,  crowding  on  each  other,  and  presenting  that  end¬ 
less  repetition  of  the  sams  dull,  ugly,  ft*rm,  which  is  the 
horror  of  oppressive  dreams,  poured  out  their  plague  of 
smoke,  obscured  the  light,  and  made  foul  the  meluncholy 
air.  On  mounds  of  ashes  by  the  way-aide,  sheltered  only 
by  a  few  rough  board.**,  or  rotten  p«  nt-house  rot)fs,  .“trange 
engines  spun  and  w’rithed  like  tortur«*d  creatures;  clanking 
their  iron  chains,  shrieking  in  their  rapid  whirl  from  time  to 
time  as  though  in  torment  unendurable,  and  making  the 
ground  tremble  with  their  agonies.  Dismanth'd  houses 
here  and  there  appeared,  tottering  to  the  earth,  propped  up 
by  fragments  of  others  that  had  fallen  down,  unroofed,  win¬ 
dowless,  blackened,  desolate,  but  yet  inhabited.  Men,wo- 
n)en,  children,  wan  in  their  looks  and  ragged  inattin*,  tend¬ 
ed  the  engines,  fed  their  tributary  fires,  begged  upon  the* 
road,  or  scowled  half-naked  from  the  doorless  hous«-s. 
Then  came  more  of  the  wrathful  monster.**,  who.'*e  like  they 
almost  seemed  to  be  in  their  wildness  and  their  untamed 
air,  screeching  and  turning  round  and  round  again  ;  and 
still,  before,  behind,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  wa.s  the  .‘*ame 


they  abandoned  them^lves  to  the  mercies  of  a  =.‘range  perspective  of  brick" towers,  never  ceasing  in 

world,  and  left  al  the  dumb  and  sensele^  thmp  they  hud  (  .^ings  hving  or  inanimate. 


known  and  loved,  behind — not  even  then,  had  they  so 
yearned  for  the  fresh  solitudes  of  wood,  hill-side,  and  field, 
as  now  ;  when  the  noise  and  dirt  and  vapor,  of  the  great 
manufacturing  town,  reeking  with  lean  misery  and  hungry 
wretchedness,  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side,  and  seemed 
to  shut  out  hope,  and  render  escape  impossible. 

“Two  days  and  nights  !  ”  thought  the  child.  “  He  said 
two  days  and  nights  we  should  have  to  spend  among  such 
scenes  as  these.  Oh  !  if  we  live  to  reach  the  country  once 
again,  if  we  get  clear  of  these  dreadful  places,  though  it  is 
only  to  lie  down  and  die,  with  what  a  grateful  heart  I  shall 
thank  God  for  so  much  mercy  !  ” 

With  thoughts  like  this,  and  with  some  vague  design  of 
travelling  to  a  great  distance  among  streams  and  mountains, 
where  only  very  poor  and  simple  people  lived,  and  where 
they  might  maintain  themselves  by  very  humble  helping 
work  on  farms,  free  from  such  terrors  as  that  from  which 
tJiay  fled;' — the  child,  with  no  resource  but  the  poor  man’s 
gift,  and  no  encouragement  but  that  which  flowed  from  her 
own  heart,  and  its  seu^  of  the  truth  and  right  of  what  she 
did,  nerved  herself  to  this  last  journey,  and  boldly  pursued 
her  task. 

“  We  shall  be  very  slow  to-day,  dear,”  she  said,  as  they 
toiled  painfully  through  the  streets;  “  my  feet  are  sore,  and 
I  have  pains  in  all  my  limbs  from  the  wet  of  yesterday.  I 
saw  that  he  looked  at  us  and  thought  of  that,  when  he  said 
how  long  we  should  be  upon  the  road.” 

“  It  was  a  dreary  way  he  told  us  of,”  returned  her  grand¬ 
father,  piteously.  ”  Is  there  no  other  road  1  Will  you  not 
let  me  go  some  other  way  than  thisi” 

“  Places  lie  beyond  these,”  said  the  child,  firmly,  “  where 
we  may  live  in  peace,  and  be  tempted  to  do  no  harm.  We 
will  take  the  road  that  promises  to  have  that  end,  and  we 
would  not  turn  out  of  it,  if  it  were  a  hundred  times  worse 
than  our  fears  lead  us  to  expect.  We  would  not,  dear, 
would  we  I  ” 

“  No,”  replied  the  old  man,  wavering  in  his  voice,  no 
less  than  in  his  manner.  “  No.  Let  us  go  on.  I  am  ready. 
I  am  quite  ready,  Nell.” 

The  child  walked  with  more  difficulty  than  she  had  led 
her  companion  to  expect,  for  the  pains  that  racked  her 


shutting  out  the  face  of  day,  and  closing  on  all  thew  horrors 
with  a  dense  dark  cloud. 

But  night-time  in  this  dreadful  spot  ! — night,  when  the 
smoke  was  changed  to  fire  ;  when  every  chimney  spirted 
uj)  its  flame  ;  and  places,  that  had  been  dark  vaults  all  day, 
now  shone  red-hot,  with  figures  moving  to  and  fro  within 
their  blazing  jaw’s,  and  calling  to  one  another  with  hoarse 
cries — night,  when  the  noise  of  every  strange  machine  wa.s 
aggravated  by  the  darkness;  wln*n  the  people  near  them 
looked  wilder  and  more  savage  ;  when  bands  of  unem¬ 
ployed  laborers  paraded  in  the  roads,  or  cluM<*red  by  torch¬ 
light  round  their  leaders,  who  told  them  in  stern  language 
of  their  wrongs,  and  urged  them  on  to  frightful  cries  and 
threats  ,  when  maddened  men,  armed  with  sword  and  fire¬ 
brand,  spurning  the  tears  and  prayers  of  women  who  would 
restrain  them,  nished  forth  on  errands  of  terror  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  to  work  no  ruin  half  so  surely  as  their  own — night, 
when  carts  came  rumbling  by,  filled  with  rude  coffins  (for 
contagious  disease  and  death  had  been  busy  with  the  living 
crops)  ;  when  orphans  cried,  and  distracted  women  shrieked 
and  followed  in  their  wake — night,  when  some  called  for 
bread,  and  some  for  drink  to  drown  their  cares  ;  and  some 
with  tears,  and  some  with  staggering  feet,  and  some  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  went  brooding  home — night,  which,  unlike 
the  night  that  Heaven  sends  on  earth,  brought  with  it  no 
peace,  nor  quiet,  nor  sign.**  of  blessed  sleep, — who  shall  tell 
the  terrors  of  the  night  to  that  young  wandering  child  ! 

And  yet  she  lay  down,  with  nothing  between  her  and  the 
I  sky  ;  and  with  no  fears  for  herwlf,  for  she  was  past  it  now, 

1  put  up  a  prayer  for  the  poor  old  man.  So  very  weak  and 
spent  she  felt,  so  very  calm  and  unresisting,  that  she  had  no 
thoughts  of  any  wants  of  her  own,  but  prayed  that  God 
would  raise  up  some  friend  for  him.  She  tried  to  recall  the 
way  they  had  come,  and  to  look  in  the  direction  where  the 
fire  by  which  they  had  slept  last  night  was  burning.  She 
had  forgotten  to  ask  the  name  of  the  poor  man,  their  friend, 
and  when  the  had  remembered  him  in  her  prayers,  it  seemed 
ungrateful  not  to  turn  one  look  towards  the  spot  where  he 
was  watching. 

A  penny  loaf  was  all  they  had  had  that  day.  It  m,  as  very 
little,  but  even  hunger  was  forgotten  in  the  strange  tranquil- 


joints  were  of  no  common  seventy,  and  exertion  increased  |i,y  ,hat  crept  over  her  senses.  She  lay  down  very  gently, 
frotn  her  no  complaint,  or  look  of  and,  with  a  quiet  smile  upon  her  face,  fell  into  a  slumb<-r. 


suffering  ;  and  although  the  two  travellers  proceeded  very 
slowly,  they  did  proceed  ;  and  clearing  the  town  in  course  , 
of  time,  began  to  feel  that  they  were  fairly  on  their  way.  j 
A  long  suburb  of  red  brick  houses — some  with  patches  of  ! 
garden-ground,  where  coal-dust  and  factory  smoke  darkened 
the  shrinking  leaves,  and  coarse  rank  flowers  :  and  where 
tM  struggling  vegetation  sickened  and  sank  under  the  hot 
breath  of  the  kiln  and  furnace,  making  them  by  its  presence 
wem  yet  more  blighting  and  unwholesome  than  in  the  town 
tt»elf, — a  long,  flat,  straggling  suburb  passed,  they  came  by 
slow  degrees  upon  a  cheerless  region,  where  not  a  blade  of 
grass  was  seen  to  grow  ;  where  not  a  bud  put  forth  its  pro¬ 
mise  in  the  spring ;  where  nothing  green  could  live  but  on 


It  was  not  like  sleep — and  yet  it  must  have  been,  or  why 
those  pleasant  dreams  of  the  little  scholar  all  night  long  ! 

Morning  came.  Much  weaker,  diminished  powers  even 
of  sight  and  hearing,  and  yet  the  child  made  no  complaint — 
perhaps  would  have  made  none,  even  if  she  had  not  that  in¬ 
ducement  to  be  silent,  travelling  by  her  side.  She  felt  a 
hopelessness  of  their  ever  bein^  extricated  together  from 
that  forlorn  place,  a  dull  conviction  that  she  was  very  ill, 
perhaps  dying ;  but  no  fear  or  anxiety. 

A  loathing  of  food,  that  she  was  not  conscious  of  until 
they  expended  their  last  penny  in  the  purchase  of  another 
loaf,  prevented  her  partaking  even  of  this  poor  repast.  Her 
^  granclfather  ate  greedily,  which  she  was  glad  to  see. 
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Their  way  lay  through  the  f<aiiie  acenes  aa  yesterday, 
w'ifh  no  variety  or  iiiiproveinent.  There  was  the  same 
thick  air,  diflicult  to  breathe  ;  the  same  blighted  groiuid, 
the  same  hcipeless  prospect,  the  same  misery  and  distress. 
Objects  appeared  more  dim,  the  noise  less,  the  path  more 
rugged  and  uneven,  for  sometimes  she  stumbled,  and  be* 
came  roused,  a.s  it  were,  in  the  effort  to  prevent  herself 
fram  falling.  I'oor  child  !  the  cause  was  iu  her  tottering 
leet. 

Toward  the  afternoon,  her  grandfather  complained  bit¬ 
terly  of  hunger.  She  approached  one  of  the  wretched 
hovels  by  the  way  side,  and  knocked  with  her  hand  upon 
the  door. 

**  What  would  you  have  here  1  ”  said  a  gaunt,  miserable 
man,  opening  it. 

“  Charity.  A  morsel  of  bread.” 

“  Do  you  see  that !  ”  returned  the  man,  hoarsely,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  kind  of  bundle  on  the  ground.  “  That ’s  a  dead 
child.  I  and  five  hundred  other  men  were  thrown  out  of 
work  three  months  ago.  That  is  my  third  dead  child,  and 
last.  Do  you  think  I  have  charity  to  bestow,  or  a  morsel  of 
bread  to  spare  !  ” 

The  child  recoiled  from  the  door,  and  it  closed  upon  her. 
Impelled  by  strong  necessity,  she  knocked  at  another,  a 
neighboring  one,  which,  yielding  to  tiie  slight  pressure  of 
her  hand,  flew  open. 

It  seemed  that  a  couple  of  poor  families  lived  in  this 
hovel,  for  two  women,  each  among  children  of  her  own, 
occupied  different  portions  of  the  room.  In  the  centre  stood 
a  grave  gentleman  in  black,  who  appeared  to  have  just  en¬ 
tered,  and  who  held  by  the  arm  a  boy. 

‘‘  Here,  woman,”  he  said,  ‘‘  here  ’syour  deaf  and  dumb 
son.  You  may  thank  me  for  restoring  him  to  you.  He 
was  brought  before  me  this  morning  charged  with  theft ; 
and  with  any  other  boy  it  would  have  gone  hard,  1  assure 
you.  Hut  as  I  had  compassion  on  his  infirmities,  and 
thought  he  might  have  learned  no  better,  I  have  managed 
to  bring  him  back  to  you.  Take  more  care  of  him  fur  the 
future.” 

“  And  won’t  you  give  me  back  my  sou  !  ”  said  the  other 
woman,  hastily  rising  and  confronting  him.  Won’t  you 
give  me  back  my  son,  sir,  who  vt  as  transported  for  the  same 
offence  1  ” 

“  Was  he  deaf  and  dumb,  woman  I”  asked  the  gentle¬ 
man,  sternly. 

‘‘  Was  he  not,  sir  I  ” 

“  You  know  he  was  not.” 

“  He  was,”  cried  the  woman.  “  He  was  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  to  all  that  was  good  and  right,  from  his  cradle.  Her 
boy  may  have  learnt  no  better!  where  did  mine  learn  bet¬ 
ter  1  where  could  he  1  who  was  there  to  teach  him  better, 
or  where  was  it  to  be  learnt  I  ” 

“  Peace,  woman,”  said  the  gentleman,  “  your  boy  was  in 
possession  of  all  his  senses.” 

“  He  was,”  cried  the  mother  ;  “  and  he  wa.s  the  more 
easy  to  be  led  astray  because  he  had  them.  If  you  save  this 
boy  because  he  may  not  know  right  from  wrong,  why  did 
you  not  save  mine  who  was  never  taught  the  difference  1 
You  gentlemen  have  as  good  a  right  to  punish  her  boy,  that 
God  has  kept  in  ignorance  of  sound  and  speech,  as  you 
have  to  puuisli  mine,  that  you  kept  in  ignorance  yourselves. 
How  many  of  the  girls  and  boys — ah,  men  and  women,  too  j 
— that  are  brought  before  you,  and  you  do  n’t  pity,  are  deaf 
and  dumb  in  their  minds,  and  go  wrong  in  that  state,  and 
are  punished  in  that  state,  body  and  soul,  while  you  gentle¬ 
men  are  quarrelling  among  yourselves  whether  they  ought 
to  learn  this  or  that  1  Be  a  just  man,  sir,  and  give  me  back 
my  son.” 

”  You  are  derperate,”  said  the  gentleman,  taking  out  his 
snuff'-box,  “  and  I  am  sorry  for  you.” 

‘‘  1  am  desperate,”  returned  the  woman,  “  and  you  have  [ 
made  me  so.  Give  me  back  my  son,  to  work  for  these  ^ 
helpless  children.  Be  a  just  man,  sir,  and  for  God’s  sake,  as 
you  have  had  mercy  upon  this  boy,  give  me  back  my  son !  ”  j 

The  child  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  know  that  this 
was  not  a  place  at  which  to  ask  for  alms.  She  led  the  old 
man  softly  from  the  door,  and  they  pursued  their  journey. 

With  less  and  less  of  hope  or  strength,  as  they  went  on, 
but  with  an  undiminished  resolution  not  to  betray  by  any 
word  or  sign  her  sinking  state,  so  lon^  as  she  had  energy  to 
move,  the  child,  throughout  the  remainder  of  that  hard  day, 
compelled  herself  to  proceed ;  not  even  stopping  to  rest  as 
frequently  as  usual,  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the 


tardy  pace  at  which  she  was  obliged  to  walk.  Evening 
W’as  draw'ing  on,  but  had  not  closed  in,  when — still  travel, 
ing  among  the  same  dismal  objects — they  came  to  a  busy 
town. 

Faint  and  spiritless  as  they  were,  its  streets  w’ere  insup¬ 
portable.  After  humbly  asking  for  relief  at  ftonie  few  doors 
and  being  repulsed,  they  agreed  to  make  tlieir  way  out  of 
it  as  speedily  as  they  could,  and  try  if  the  inmates  of  any 
lone  house  beyond,  would  have  more  pity  on  their  ex¬ 
hausted  state. 

They  were  dragging  themselves  along  through  the  la.st 
street,  and  the  child  felt  that  the  time  w'as  close  at  hand 
w'hen  her  enfeebled  powers  would  bear  no  more.  There 
appeared  before  them,  at  this  juncture,  going  in  the  same 
direction  as  themstdves,  a  traveller  on  foot,  who,  with  a 
portmanteau  strapped  to  his  back,  leaned  upon  a  stout  stick, 
as  he  walked,  and  read  from  a  book  which  he  held  in  his 
other  hand. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  come  up  with  him,  and  be¬ 
seech  his  aid,  for  he  walked  fast,  and  was  a  little  distance 
in  advance.  At  length  he  stopped  to  look  more  attentively 
at  some  passage  in  his  book.  Animated  with  a  ray  of  hope, 
the  child  shot  on  before  her  grandfather,  and,  going  close 
to  the  stranger  without  rousing  him  by  the  faint  words  to 
implore  his  help. 

He  turned  his  head,  the  child  clay  ped  her  hands  together, 
uttered  a  wild  shriek,  and  fell  senseless  at  his  feet. 


Music  and  the  Muscular  Hense. — The  divisions  of 
the  time  in  inasic  in  some  degree  depend  on  the  muscular 
sense.  A  man  will  put  down  his  staff  in  regulated  time, 
and  in  his  common  walk  the  sound  of  his  steps  will  fall 
into  a  measure.  A  boy  striking  the  railing  in  mere  wan¬ 
tonness  will  do  it  with  a  regular  succession  of  blows.  This 
di.«-position  in  the  muscular  frame  to  put  itself  into  motion 
with  an  accordance  to  time,  is  the  source  of  much  that  is 
pleasing  in  music  and  assists  the  effect  of  melody.  The 
closest  connection  is  thus  establi.shed  between  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  exercise  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  sense.  The  effect  of  disorders  of  the  nervous  system 
is  sometimes  to  show  how  natural  certain  combinations  of 
actions  are  in  the  exercise  of  the  muscular  frame.  The 
following  is  a  curious  illustration  of  what  we  have  just  be^ 
dwelling  upon 

A  young  woman — who,  by  the  by,  could  not  be  taught  to 
go  down  a  cauntry  dance — under  a  fuorbid  mental  excite¬ 
ment,  in  association  with  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion, 
began  to  exercise  involuntary  movements  not  unbecoming 
an  opera-dancer.  At  one  time  she  would  pace  slowly 
round  the  room  as  in  a  minuet,  with  a  measured  step,  the 
arms  carried  with  elegance  ;  at  another  she  would  stand  on 
the  toes  of  one  foot,  and  beat  time  with  the  other.  On 
some  occasions  she  would  strike  the  table,  or  whatever  she 
could  reach  with  her  hand,  many  times  softly,  and  then 
with  force.  At  length  it  was  found  that  she  did  every  thing 
in  rhythms.  A  friend  thought  that,  in  her  regular  beating, 
he  could  recognize  a  tune,  and  he  began  singing  it.  The 
moment  this  struck  her  ears  she  turned  suddenly  to  the  man, 
danced  directly  up  to  him,  and  continued  to  dance  until  she 
was  quite  out  of  breath. 

The  cure  of  this  young  woman  was  of  a  very  unusual 
kind  ;  a  drum  and  life  were,^  procured,  and  when  a  tune 
corresponding  to  the  rhythms  of  her  movements  was  played, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  room  she  was  she  would  dance 
close  up  to  the  drum,  and  continue  dancing  until  she  missed 
the  step  ;  when  these  involuntary  motions  instantly  ceased, 
and  the  paroxysm  ended.  The  physician  proffting  by  this, 
and  observing  a  motion  in  her  lips,  put  his  ear  close  to  her 
mouth  ;  he  thought  he  could  hear  her  sing  ;  and  questioning 
her,  she  said  that  there  was  always  a  tune  dwelling  upon 
her  mind,  which  at  times  had  an  irresistible  inffuence  upon 
her,  and  impelled  her  to  begin  her  involuntary  motions.  ^  In 
the  end,  she  was  cured  by  altering  the  time  in  the  beating 
of  the  drum  ;  for  whenever  she  missed  the  time,  the  mo¬ 
tions  stopped.  We  may  now  ask,  what  is  this  extraordina¬ 
ry  disease  1  From  being  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervAs 
and  musical  system  it  will  be  called  choree  :  but  it  is  an  m* 
stance  of  a  natural  combination  of  muscular  actions  mor¬ 
bidly  produced  ;  just  as  hysteria,  where  we  have  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  various  natural  passions  exhibited,  for  example, 
weeping  or  laughing. 
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SONG. 

Drink  to  the  hoar  old  Christmas-tide, 

Crown  high  the  festive  bowl ! 

Though  the  sturin-cloud  ride  on  the  bleak  hill-side. 

And  the  wintry  tempest  howl. 

Drink,  then,  drink — ’t  is  the  time  for  mirth. 

Pass  the  Howing  cup  about. 

While  the  yule-log  Hares  on  the  glowing  hearth. 
And  the  north  wind  storms  without. 

Drink  to  the  hoar  old  Christmas-tide, 

Thoiigii  the  summer  sun  be  warm. 

Though  fair  the  flow’r  in  the  spring’s  green  bow’r, 
We  ’ll  drink  to  the  winter  storm  ; 

For  winter  was  made  for  wine  and  mirth. 

For  the  feast  and  the  festive  bout. 

While  the  ynle-log  Hares  on  the  glowing  hearth. 
And  the  north  wind  storms  without  E.  M 


A  CHINESE  .STORY. 


[The  asaaN  uf  China  five  the  followinf  history  m  true,  anti  we 
ou^lit  uot  to  take  it  for  rouiaiice.  It  ha-  lieeu  traiislatr-d  I'roui  the  Chi¬ 
nese  into  Freucn  by  the  iute  It.  P.  DontrecotUs.  la  China,  it  may  be 
uieuUoue.l  that  e  tch  toa'u  priuls  witutever  occurs,  uf  a  siof  utar  char¬ 
acter,  lu  its  ilidtrict  They  lake  esprcial  care  to  collect  accounts  of 
the  lives  of  ludividuals  dislinfuishcd  by  arms  or  by  letters,  or  who 
have  kustaiued  au  lutsfritv  bejuiid  the  couiiuoii  staudard.  Tlieso 
ifieuiuirs  are  geuernliy  very  instructive.  Tuoy  embody  inuziins  cal 
culaled  to  iiupr..vu  the  luaniiers  and  always  point  to  ibo  practice  of 
feuuie  virtue.  How  many  Christian  writers  luifUt  profitably  luii  ate 
such  a  method,  and  propose  to  tarnisrlves  the  tuk  of  conveyius  in- 
struciioii  as  tue  cuusiant  objects  of  their  w^rks!  Siuce  the  freatent 
deiuuud  of  tne  present  day  is  the  di  iiiaiid  fur  novelty,  perhaps  we 
may  add,  th.it,  within  the  limits  of  Eurupo,  we  shall  »c\rcely  find  a 
greater  novelty  than  a  real  Chiiie>e  story.  Uurs  wears  an  air  of 
strsufeaess;  but  fur  that  it  is  all  the  better.  It  is  well  to  bear  iu  inind 
the  observation  of  uu  ingenious  Frenchman,  that  the  Chinese  write, 
th^ir  bisturijs  with  a  s.uiplicity  uuczamplcd  in  the  test  of  Asia  ] 


There  once  lived  at  Nankin  three  brothers,  Lin  the  Dia¬ 
mond,  Lin  the  Treatsurc,  and  Lin  ths  Pearl.  Lin  the  Dia¬ 
mond,  w’ho  wau  the  eldest,  was  enjoying  a  life  of  the  pur¬ 
est  happiness  with  Ouang,  his  wife,  when  compelled  by  the 
most  preasing  concerns  to  undertake  a  long  journey.  As 
they  were  many  years  without  having  news  of  him,  they 
begun  to  believe  him  dead  ;  and  Lin  the  Treasure,  who 
thereby  became  the  master  of  his  house,  assured  Ouang  of 
it  so  positively,  that  sh«  allowed  herself  at  last  to  be  per¬ 
suaded,  and  resorted  to  deep  mourning. 

Lin  the  Treasure  had  a  bad  heart ;  he  was  capable  of 
the  most  unworthy  actions.  “I  shall  doubt  no  more  of  it,  ’* 
said  he  ;  “my  brother  it  dead,  and  I  am  the  master.  His 
wife  is  young  and  handowme  ;  her  parents  are  distant,  and 
site  caimot  implore  their  aid.  I  must  constrain  her  incew 
santly  to  marry :  I  shall  gel  money  by  it.  ” 

He  communicated  his  design  to  Yang,  his  wife,  and  com¬ 
manded  her  to  set  about  a  proper  negotiation  fur  marriage. 
Ouang  rejected  afar  ofl'  all  the  propositions  that  were  made 
her.  She  protested  that  she  would  remain  a  widow,  and 
thereby  honor  the  memory  of  her  beloved  husband.  Lin 
the  Pearl,  her  other  brother-in-law,  confirmed  her  in  this  re¬ 
solution.  Thus  all  the  artifices  that  could  be  employed 
proved  unsuccessful.  And  as  it  entered  time  after  time  into 
her  mind,  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain  whether  her  hus¬ 
band  were  dead,  she  resolved  on  that  point  to  inform  her¬ 
self.  It  was  this  that  determined  her  to  entreat  Lin  the 
Pearl  to  betake  himself  into  the  province  of  Chang-si,  to 
ascertain  if  indeed  she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
husband,  and,  in  that  case,  to  fetch  her  his  precious  re- 
fhuiiis. 

Lin  the  Treasure,  on  the  departure  of  his  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  became  more  ardent  in  his  pursuits.  He  was  in  a 
rage  for  gambling  during  several  days,  and  in  this  had  been 
so  unlucky,  that  he  knew  not  where  to  find  the  money  to 
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have  his  revenge.  In  the  embarrassment  in  which  he  foaud 
himself,  he  aceideatly  encountered  a  merchuut  of  Kiang-si 
I  who  had  lost  his  wife,  and  was  in  search  of  another.  Lin 
the  Treasure  embraced  the  occasion  and  promised  him  his 
I  sister-in-law.  The  nierehant  accepted  the  prupusiiion, 

'  after  having  taken  the  precaution  to  inform  himself  secretly 
I  whether  the  person  propos'd  to  him  w’ere  young  and  hand- 
\  some.  W  hen  thus  assured,  he  produced  tiiirty  taeU*  to 
I  conclude  the  bargain. 

I  Lin  the  Treasure,  having  received  this  sum,  said  t«  the 
merchant,  “  1  ought  to  apprise  you  that  my  sister-in-law  is 
proud,  disdainful,  and  extremely  fastidious.  She  will  make 
'  many  obstacles  when  she  come  to  quit  the  house,  and  you 
i  will  have  much  trouble  in  prevailing  with  her.  Observe, 

'  then,  what  you  ought  to  do.  Thia  evening,  at  nighitall, 
have  a  couch,  adorned  according  to  custom,  and  some  good 
bearers  ;  come  noiselessly,  and  present  yourself  at  our  door. 

:  The  lady  who  will  appear,  with  u  head-dress  of  mourning, 

'  is  my  sister-in-kiw  ;  speak  not  a  word  to  her,  and  listen  not 
to  what  she  would  say  to  you  ;  but  st'ize  on  her  at  onee  ; 

:  cast  her  into  the  couch,  conduct  her  on  board  your  bark, 

:  and  make  sail.  ”  This  e.xpedieiit  pleased  the  merchant 
I  very  much,  and  the  e.xecutioii  appeared  to  him  easy. 

Lin  the  Treasure,  having  returned  to  the  house,  diasem- 
!  bled  himself  in  presence  of  his  sister-in-law,  in  order  that 
I  she  might  suspect  nothing  of  the  project  he  had  formed  ; 

but  soon  as  she  had  withdrawn,  he  imparted  it  in  confidence 
I  to  his  w’ife  ;  and  indicating  the  lovely  Ouang  by  a  spiteful 
jest,  “It  must  be,  ”  said  he,  “that  this  two-footed  nierchan- 
I  disc  go  forth,  this  night,  of  our  house.  As  to  that,  I  trou- 
I  ble  myself  little.  I  w  ish  not,  however,  to  find  myself  pre- 
;  sent  at  that  scene,  and  I  shall  go  abroad  for  some  moments. 

Toward  uighifall,  some  people,  well  accompanied,  will 
:  come  to  our  gate,  and  carry  ker  oft'  in  a  well-closed 
!  couch” - 

He  would  have  proceeded,  when  he  was  all  at  once  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  noise  which  he  heard.  It  was  his  sist^r-ia- 
'  law,  who  w'as  passing  near  the  chamber  window.  Lin  the 
I  Treasure  thereupon  hurried  out  by  another  door  ;  and  the 
precipitation  of  liis  retreat  permitted  him  not  to  add  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  abduction,  and  especially  tbe  mark  of 
the  head-dress  of  mourning,  by  which  the  I.Ady  Ouaug  was 
to  have  been  distinguished.  This  happened,  without  doubt, 
by  an  especial  providence  from  Heaven. 

I  Ouang  easily  perceived  that  the  noise  which  she  had  made 
nigh  to  the  window,  had  obliged  Lin  the  Treasure  abruptly 
to  break  off  the  conversation ;  but  she  had  heard  enough  of 
it  to  be  unable  to  doubt  concerning  the  evil  intentions  of 
her  brother-in-law.  She  entered  the  chamber  and  approach¬ 
ing  Yang-sung,  to  her  declared  her  apprehensions.  “  My 
dear  sister,  ”  said  she  to  her,  “  you  behold  an  unhappy  wi¬ 
dow,  who  is  knit  to  you  by  the  closest  ties  of  a  friendship 
which  w’as  ever  most  sincere.  It  is  by  this  friendship  that  I 
implore  you  to  avow  to  me  frankly  if  my  brother-in-law  still 
persists  in  wishing  to  force  me  to  a  marriage  which  will 
tend  to  my  confusion  !  ” 

At  this  demand,  Yang  at  first  appeared  disconcerted,  and 
blushed  ;  but  speedily  assuming  a  countenance  more  assur¬ 
ed,  “  What  think  you  of,  my  sister  1  ”  said  slie  ;  “  and  what 
I  imogiiiutions  do  you  put  into  your  mind  1  if  it  were  pru- 
'  posed  to  rc-marry  you,  do  you  believe  we  should  be  very 
.  much  embarrassed  by  it  1  Eh  !  What  |{ood  to  throw  one’s 
j  seif  into  the  water,  before  the  vessel  is  threatened  with 
sliipwreek  1  ” 

I  As  soon  as  the  Lady  Ouang  heard  this  proverb,  draxtn 
from  Uu  vessel,  she  better  comprehended  tbe  meaning  of  the 
'  secret  discourse  of  her  brother-in-law.  She  broke  out  into 
lumeutatioQS  and  sighs,  and  abandoning  herself  to  grief, 
shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  where  she  wept,  groaned, 
and  bewailed  herself.  “  Oh  !  I  am  most  wretched,”  cried 
she  ;  “  1  know  nut  who  may  become  my  husband.  Lin 
the  Pearl,  my  bruther-iii-law,  and  my  friend,  on  whom  I 
could  have  depended,  is  on  a  journey  ;  niy  father,  my  mo- 
I  ther,  Hiy  parents,  are  far  distant  from  this  place  ;  if  this 
I  affair  be  precipitated,  how  shall  1  be  aide  to  apprise  them  1 
:  I  have  no  aid  to  expect  from  our  neighbors ;  Liii  the  Trea- 
j  sure  is  a  terror  to  the  who!^  district,  and  they  know  that 
i  he  is  capable  of  the  greatest  villanies.  Unfortunate  being 
I  that  I  am,  1  sliall  never  escape  his  snares  !  If  1  fall  not  into 
I  them  to-day,  I  stiall  to-morrow,  or  within  a  very  short  time, 
j  Every  thing  well  considered,  let  me  close  this  poiaiul  exis* 

i  *  Akoat  «ix  ataiilisf*  stcrllsf. 
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fence  ;  let  me  die  in  pood  time — that  will  be  much  better 
than  enduring  a  thousand  deatlis:  and  what  is  iny  life  if 
not  one  continual  death  !  ” 

The  trepidutiona  of  this  unhappy  lady  lasted  till  night,  and 
after  much  reflection,  t-he  confirmed  herself  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  die,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  ravish- 
ers.  As  soon  as  the  sun  disap{)eared  from  the  horizon,  and 
the  obscurity  of  night  supplied  his  place,  she  shut  herself 
up,  without  light,  in  her  chamber,  and  cried,  “Almighty 
Tien,  avenge  me,  protect  me  !’’  Her  distresses  and  desola¬ 
tions  w’ere  so  great,  that  she  threw  oft’  her  head-dress,  tore 
her  hair,  and  yielding  to  the  wildest  grief,  she  fell  very  faint 
and  exhausted,  rudely  on  the  floor.  The  noise  of  this  disas¬ 
ter  c.'.used  Dame  Vang  to  rush  toward  the  spot,  and  finding 
the  door  secured,  she  forced  it  with  a  bur.  As  she  was 
without  light,  in  entering  the  chamber  she  entangled  her 
feet  in  the  dress  of  the  ]>ady  Ouang,  and  tumbled  backward. 
This  mishap  threw  her  heud-dress  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  fright  with  which  she  was  seized  rendered  her  se¬ 
veral  moments  insensible.  As  soon  as  she  had  regained  her 
conscioiisne.ss,  she  rai.«cd  herself,  w-ent  in  search  of  a  light 
and  returned  to  the  chamber,  where  she  found  the  Lady 
Ouang  still  extended  iminoveably  on  the  ground. 

At  the  instant,  when  she  would  have  procured  assistance, 
she  heard  some  one  strike  softly  on  the  door  of  the  house, 
.‘-he  doubted  not  that  it  was  the  merchant  of  Kiang-si,  who 
W'as  coming  in  search  of  the  w'le  whom  he  had  purchased. 
She  wished  to  ha.-ten  to  his  reception,  and  introduce  him 
into  the  chamber  of  her  sister-in-law.  Her  eagerness,  and 
the  scruple  which  she  had  agninst  showing  herself  without 
a  head-dres«,  caused  her  to  pick  up  the  mourning  one  of 
the  Lady  Ouang,  which  she  found  at  hand. 

It  was  truly  the  merchant  of  Kiang-si,  who  had  come  to 
carry  oft' the  lady  promised  him.  He  had  brought  a  wed¬ 
ding-litter,  decorated  with  silken  streamers,  with  festoons 
of  flowers,  and  innumerable  beautiful  lamps  It  was  sur 
rounded  by  domestics  bearing  lighted  torches,  and  a  band 
of  musicians  with  flutes  and  hautboys.  All  this  retinue  was 
drawn  up  in  the  street,  without  the  instruments  being  played 
or  noise  being  made.  The  merchant  himself  was  detached 
from  it,  and  had  struck  gently  at  the  gate.  I’ut  having 
found  it  ajar,  he  entered  the  house,  with  some  of  those  who 
held  the  flambeaux  to  show  the  way. 

As  soon  as  the  Dame  Yang  appeared,  the  merchant  no¬ 
ticed  upon  her  the  mourning  head-dress,  which  was  the  to¬ 
ken  assigned  him;  and  being,  besides,  charmed  with  her 
appearance,  and  some  glimpses  of  her  countenance,  threw 
himself  upon  her,  like  a  hungry  gled  upon  a  little  bird.  The 
people  in  his  train  hastened  up,  carried  olf  the  lady,  and 
enclosed  her  in  the  litter,  which  was  all  prepared  for  her 
reception.  She  made  a  good  outcry  that  they  deceived 
themselves,  that  it  w'a.s  not  she  whom  they  sought :  the 
flourish  of  instruments  w’as  instantly  heard,  and  drowned 
her  voice,  while  the  litter-bearers  stepped  out  wdth  the 
more  good  will,  in  order  to  transport  her  to  the  bark. 

During  this  time  the  Lady  Ouang  had  come  to  herself, 
and  recovered  her  recollection.  The  great  disturbance 
which  she  heard  at  the  door  of  the  house  renewed  he. 
alarms,  and  cau.sed  her  mortal  uneasiness.  But  as  she  per 
ceived  that  the  sound  of  the  instrnments,  and  that  confusion 
of  voice  and  of  music  which  had  struck  up  all  at  once, 
wqre  farther  off  every  moment,  she  re-assured  herself  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  she  regained  courage,  aud  went  forth  to 
see  what  was  ado. 

The  Lady  Ouang  having  called  many  times  in  vain  for 
her  sister-in-law,  comprehended  that  the  merchant  had  de¬ 
ceived  himself,  and  that  he  had  carried  oft'  her  whom  he 
did  not  seek  ;  but  she  dreaded  some  troublesome  vicissi¬ 
tude  w'hen  Lin  the  Treasure  should  l>econie  aware  of  the 
mistake.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  gathered  up 
the  head-trimmings,  the  ear-rings,  and  the  WacA*  head-dress 
which  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  she  thereupon  dreamed  of 
courting  a  brief  repose  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
oclse  an  eye  all  the  night  long. 

At  the  break  of  day  she  arose,  washed  her  face  ;  and 
while  she  searched  for  her  head-dress  of  mourning  to  put 
on,  she  heard  a  great  noise  at  the  house-door.  Some  one 
beat  it  nidely  and  called  "  Open,  now  !  ”  It  was  Lin  the 
Treasure,  whose  voice  she  recognised.  Her  part  was 
speedily  taken ;  she  left  him  to  knock  there  without  re- 

*laKurupo,  inourninir  is  fens*  ally  black;  id  China  and  Japan  it 
ia,  on  tha  contrary,  whiia,  aa  MnodcK  tha  ancient  Spartan  and  Roman 
ladies. 


^  sponge.  He  swore,  he  stamped,  he  roared  enough  to  make 
I  himself  hearse.  At  length  the  Lady  Ouang  drew  near  to 
I  the  door,  and  keeping  behind  without  opening  it,  “  Who 
is  it  that  knocks,”  said  she,  “and  makes  such  a  noise  I  ” 
Lin  the  Treasure,  who  distinguished  well  enough  the  voice 
'  of  his  sister-in-law,  was  seized  with  extreme  consternation. 

His  confusion  was  unbounded,  perceiving  that  she  refused 
'  to  open.  He  had  recourse  to  an  exiiedient  which  succeeded 
with  him.  “Sister-in-law,”  said  he,  “good  and  happy 
news !  Lin  the  Pearl,  my  younger  brother,  is  returned, 
and  our  elder  brother  enjoys  perfect  health.  Open  quickly  !  ” 
At  this  agreeable  intelligence,  the  Lady  Ouang,  hastily 
assuming  the  WucA  head-dress,  which  had  been  left  by  Dame 
Yung,  opened  with  eagerness,  expecting  to  find  her  good 
brother-in-law,  Lin  the  Pearl ;  but  in  vain  her  eyes  sought 
him  ;  she  perceived  only  Lin  the  Treasure.  The  latter  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  his  apartment  ;  but  not  finding  his  wife  there, 
i  and  remarking  a  black  head-dress  on  the  head  of  his  sister- 
'  in-law,  he  then  feared  his  mif^fi)rtune.  “  Ha!  wh*re  then 
!  is  your  sister-in-law  1  ”  said  he  to  Ouang.  “You  should 
know  better  than  I,”  replied  that  lady,  “since  it  is  you  who 
have  contrived  this  nice  intrigue.”  “But,”  replied  Lin  the 
Trea.sure,  “  why  wear  you  not  the  tcAt/e  head-dress  T  Have 
:  you  laid  aside  your  niotirning?”  The  Lady  Ouang  had  the 
!  condescension  to  relate  to  him  what  had  occurred  in  his 
absence. 

I  Scarcely  had  she  finished,  when  Lin  the  Treasure  beat 
I  his  lwea.‘'t  pas.«ionate|y,  and  worked  himself  up  to  de.^pair. 
Regaining  his  temper,  at  length,  by  slow  degrees,  “  I  have 

■  still  one  expedient  in  misfortune,”  said  he  to  himself,  “and 
’  that  is  to  sell  my  sister-in-law.  ^^’'ith  the  money  she  will 
I  fetch  me,  shall  I  buy  another  wife,  and  none  shall  know’  I 
:  have  been  unhappy  enough  to  sell  my  ow'n.”  He  had  gam- 
j  bled  all  the  preceding  night,  and  lost  the  thirty  taels  which 
,  he  had  received  of  the  merchant  of  Kiang-si,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  very’  far  away  with  his  new  spouse. 

He  W’as  preparing  to  sally  forth  to  go  negotiating  this 
new  bargain,  when  he  observed  at  the  door  four  or  five  in- 
'  dividiials,  whopres.sed  for  admistion.  These  w’e re  his  elder 
brother  Lin  the  Diamond,  his  younger  brother  Lin  the 
\  Pearl,  his  nephew  HieuI,  and  two  domestics  who  w'ere 
'  bearing  the  luggage.  Lin  the  Treasure,  confounded  at  this 
[  sight,  had  not  the  face  to  endure  their  presence  ;  he  evaded 
them  as  quickly  as  he  could  by  the  back  door,  and  disap- 
I  peared  like  lightning. 

I  The  Lady  Ouang,  transported  W’ith  joy,  hastened  to  re- 
I  ceive  her  dear  husband.  But  how  incredibly  lively  were 
1  her  emotions  w’hen  she  perceived  a  son,  whom  she  loved 
i  W’ith  exceeding  tenderness,  and  had  long  given  up  as  lost. 
She  scarce  could  recognise  him,  he  had  grown  so  tall  and 
handsome.  “  Ah  !  by  what  pood  fortune,”  cried  she,  “  have 
you  recovered  this  dear  child,  whom  I  had  believed  lost  1  ” 
Lin  the  Diamond  gave  bis  wife  a  recital  of  his  whole  ad- 
;  ventures,  and  she,  in  turn,  related  to  him  at  large  all  the  in- 
I  digni.ies  to  which  Lin  the  Treasure  had  subjected  her,  and 
the  extremities  to  which  he  had  reduced  her. 

'  Lin  the  Diamond,  on  this  occasion,  accorded  to  his  vir- 
i  tuous  spouse  the  just  praises  which  her  fidelity  merited. — 

'  He  exclaimed,  in  concluding,  “If,  by  a  blind  passion  for 
!  wealth,  I  bad  retained  tw’o  hundred  taels  which  I  found  by 
I  chance,  how  should  I  have  been  able  to  retrace  our  dear 
1  sou  1  If  avarice  had  prevented  me  from  devoting  tw’enty 
i  taels  to  succor  those  who  had  suHered  shipwreck,  my  dear 
brother  should  have  perished  in  the  waves,  and  I  have  seen 
I  him  no  more.  If,  by  an  unexpected  adventure,  I  had  not 
!  encountered  that  excellent  brother,  how  should  I  have 

■  timeously  disoovered  the  trouble  and  confu.sion  which 
reigned  in  my  house !  Without  that,  my  dear  wife,  we 
should  never  have  seen  ourselves  re-united,  our  family 

j  should  have  been  dismembered  and  plunged  into  alllietion. 

I  This  is  all  the  eftect  of  a  particular  providence  of  Heaven, 

I  which  has  brought  about  these  several  events.  As  for  my 
i  other  brother — a  brother  most  unnatural — who  unw’ittingly 
1  has  sold  his  own  wife,  he  has  justly  drawn  on  himself  the 
!  evils  that  overwhelm  him.  The  mighty  Tien  treats  men 
j  according  to  their  deserts.  They  need  not  believe  that  they 
j  can  escape  his  justice.  We  may  hereby  learn  how’  profita- 
;  ble  it  is  to  practice  virtue ;  it  is  this  that  renders,  day  by 
day,  a  house  more  prosperous!”  * 

Some  time  thereafter,  the  young  Hieul  returned  toYang- 
tcheu,  to  espouse  the  lovely  daughter  of  Tchin.  This  mar¬ 
riage  was  celebrated  with  great  tokens  of  rejoicing,  and  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  families.  He  conducted  his 
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wife  to  Vvusi.  Their  nuptials  were  exceedingly  happy  ; 
and  Heaven  blewed  them  with  a  numerous  otlspring.  They 
beheld  a  crowd  of  little  grandsons,  many  of  whom  ultimate¬ 
ly  advanced  themselves  in  the  path  of  letters,  and  arrived 
at  posts  of  the  highest  trust.  It  is  thus  that  this  family  be¬ 
came  illustrious. 


ON  A  LADY,  SLANDERED. 

BT  BABIIY  COBSWALU 


Her  doom  is  writ ; — her  name  is  grown 
Familiar  in  the  common  nioiiih  ; 

And  she  who  was,  when  all  unknown. 

Like  a  sunbeam  bursting  from  the  South, 
Is  overshadowed  by  her  fate, — 

By  other’s  envy, — other's  hate  ! 

I  loved  her  when  her  fame  was  clear  ; 

I  love  her  now  her  fame  is  dark  : 

Twice — thrice — 1i  thousand  times  more  dear 
Is  she,  with  Slander’s  serpent  mark, 

Than  Beauty,  that  did  never  know 
Shadow, — neither  shame  nor  woe. 

Let  who  will  admire, — adore 

Her  whom  vulgar  crowds  do  praise  ; 

/  voill  love  my  lAtve  the  more 
Hhen  she  fall*  on  evil  days  ! 

Truer,  firmer  will  I  be. 

When  the  truth-like  fail  or  flee. 

II. 

— Bird  of  mine!  though  rivers  wide 
And  wild  seas  between  us  run. 

Yet  I  ’ll  some  day  come,  with  pride, 

And  serve  thee  from  sun  to  sun  : 
Meantime,  all  my  wishes  flee 
To  thy  nest  beyond  the  sea. 

Mourn  not  ?  Let  a  brighter  doom 
Breed  no  anguish  in  thy  mind. 

If  the  rose  hath  most  perfume. 

It  hath  still  the  thorn  behind: 

If  the  sun  be  at  its  height. 

Think  what  follows, — certain  night. 

Murmur  not !  Whatever  ill 
Cometh,  am  /  not  thy  friend, 

(In  false  times  the  firmer  stiJl,) — 

Without  changing,  without  end  I 
Ah  !  if  one  true  friend  be  thine. 

Dare  not  to  repine ! 


POPULAR  PEOPLE. 

BY  MK.S.  GORE. 

“  The  success  of  certain  works  may  be  traced  to  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  author’s  mediocrity  of  ideas,  and  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  public !  ”  observes  a 
shrewd  writer — evidently  not  a  popular  one,  or  he  would 
entertain  higher  respect  for  the  tribunal  of  public  taste.  It 
is  certain,  however,  whether  as  regards  books  or  men,  that 
there  exists  an  excellence  too  excellent  for  general  favor. 

Te  make  a  hit,  to  captivate  the  public  eye,  ear,  or  under¬ 
standing,  without  a  certain  degree  of  merit,  is  impossible. 
But  it  is  not  merit  of  the  highest  order  that  makes  the  hard¬ 
est  hit.  Merit  of  the  highest  order  must  be  “  caviar  to  the 
general.”  The  chtf  d'acucres  of  art  and  literature  are  often 
condemned  to  years  of  obscurity,  while  some  vulgar  ballad 
^  seized  upon  by  the  barrel-organ.«,  is  made  to  persecute  us 
in  every  street :  while  some  coarse  actor  having  convulsed 
the  house  with  laughter  by  his  buffooneries,  the  new  farce 
becomes  the  darling  of  the  public  ;  while  some  familiar  in¬ 
cident  daubed  by  the  illustrative  brush  of  a  jocose  artist,  is 


lithographed  into  fame,  and  hung  in  all  the  inn  parlors  of 
the  kingdom. 

So  it  is  with  human  beings. — There  are  people  as  well  as 
pieces  who  obtain  possession  of  the  stage ;  there  are  favor¬ 
ed  guests  as  well  as  favored  pictures  to  be  found  in  every 
parlor  ;  there  are  talkers  as  well  as  tunes,  that  haunt  one 
like  a  hand-organ  in  ail  directions ;  people  whom  every 
body  likes, — whom  every  body  invites, — and  concerning 
whom  every  body,  when  asked  the  motive  of  their  liking, 
is  sure  to  answer,  ”  I  like  them  because  every  body  likes 
them, — I  like  them  because  they  are  so  ‘  popular.’  ” 

The  newspapers  confer  this  arbitrary  epithet  upon  their 
favorites  as  a  species  of  diploma :  **  Mr.  A.,  the  popular 
poet,”  ‘‘Mr.  B.,  the  popular  preacher,”  ‘‘  Mr.  C.,  the  popu¬ 
lar  member,”  “Mr.  l3.,  the  popular  actor,”  and  soon 
through  the  alphabet ;  though  the  greatest  poets,  preachers, 
and  senators,  have  doubtless  been  the  least  popular.  lr>'ing 
was  at  one  time  the  popular  preacher ;  and  Grimaldi 
throughout  his  career,  the  popular  clown,  f^iety  is  apt  to 
confer  the  honors  of  popularity  upon  lords  and  ladies,  squires 
and  squiresses,  with  partiality  equally  undiscriminating. 
Society  dotes  upon  people  who  are  neither  so  wise,  so 
clever,  so  good,  nor  so  great,  as  to  afford  too  high  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  wisdom  or  virtue,  and  consequently  a  tacit  reproach 
to  its  own  deficiencies.  “  Too  good  by  half,”  “  too  clever 
by  half,”  is  a  frequent  phrase  among  those  who  are  sneak- 
ingly  conscious  of  being  silly  or  worthless.  With  a  plausi¬ 
ble  air,  they  admit  that  Mr.  A.’s  poetry,  Mr.  B.’s  prose,  or 
Mr.  C.’s  speeches,  may  be  very  fine  for  any  thing  they 
know  ;  but  they  do  not  pretend  to  understand  them  ;  and 
with  the  same  fatal  smile  of  virtuous  stupidity,  they  declare 
that,  “  A  is  a  superior  man,  certainly,  but  nobody  can  bear 
him, — B  an  accomplished  w’oman,  but  singularly  unpopular. 
But  all  the  w'orld  admits  the  merits  of  the  charming  Mr.  C. 
and  Mrs.  D. ; — Mr.  C.  being  so  great  an  enlivenment  to  a 
dinner-party,  and  Mrs.  D.  a  host  in  herself  at  Christmas  in 
a  country-house.”  Mr.  C.  and  Mrs.  D.  are,  of  course,  set 
down  to  become  Popular  People. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  books  may  be  puffed  or  nos¬ 
trums  advertised  into  popularity.  Names  that  meet  us  in 
placards  on  every  wall,  or  morning  and  evening  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  every  newspaper,  become,  whether  we  will  or  po, 
engraven  on  our  memory.  We  have  all  heard  or  read  of 
Malian’s  teeth,  Solomon’s  amber  spectacles,  Mechi’s  razor- 
stroiis,  or  Stocken’s  envelopes  ;  we  have  seen  them  praised 
till  we  begin  to  have  some  faith  in  their  virtues.  We  can¬ 
not  believe  that  so  much  printer’s  ink  and  advertisement 
duty  would  be  expended  for  nothing.  But  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  “  the  world’s  large  tongue” 
can  be  bribed  to  wag  in  favor  of  the  Mr.  C.s  and  Mrs.  D.s 
“  A  sop  to  Cerberus,”  is  the  ordinary  way  of  stopping  the 
bark  and  bite  of  the  infernal  monster.  But  that  “  many- 
headed  monster  thing,”  the  public,  is  a  Cerberus  requiring 
such  a  i>erpetual  supply  of  sops,  that  the  effort  seems  super¬ 
natural. 

The  truth  is,  that  popularity  resembles  certain  echoes 
which,  once  evoked,  repeat  themselves  ad  infinitum.  If 
any  one  can  be  found  to  utter  the  phrase  or  praise  loud 
enough  in  the  first  instance,  it  proceeds  in  the  sequel  to  re¬ 
peat  itself  after  the  fashion  of  the  courtiers  in  Count  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  charming  story  of  “  Fleur  d’Epine.”  We  are  wrong, 
perhaps,  to  say  “  any  one  ;”  for  the  privilege  of  bestowing 
popularity  is  specific  with  certain  persons.  Let  the  dullest 
book  ever  written  be  praised  in  a  certain  review — it  will 
sell ;  let  the  dullest  dog  that  ever  prosed  be  proclaimed  an 
able  man  by  a  certain  coterie, — he  will  become  a  popular 
talker.  We  have  more  than  one  chaniiing  countess  who 
has  only  to  pronounce  a  man  a  bel  esprit,  to  stamp  his  popu¬ 
larity  at  all  the  dinners  of  the  season  ;  we  have  more  than 
one  valseur  at  Almack’s,  who  has  only  to  dunce  twice  with 
the  same  debutante,  to  render  her  the  most  popular  partner 
in  the  ball-rooms  of  May  Fair. 

In  such  trivial  distinctions  as  these,  indeed,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  world  should  be  credulous.  But  in  matters 
that  concern  its  welfare, — its  existence  here  and  hereafter, — 
its  mortal  body, — its  immortal  soul ! — To  let  the  pretty  prat¬ 
tlers  or  elephantine  prosers  of  society,  create  the  popular 
physician, — the  popular  preacher  ! — The  namby-pamby  of 
the  popular  poet  may  be  laid  on  the  shelf ;  but  through  the 
blunders  of  the  popular  physician  toe  may  come  to  be  laid 
out, — to  be  laid  in  the  grave  ;  wiuie  the  errors  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  preacher  may  condemn  us  to  a  still  more  alarming  con- 
.  summation.  Tluough  the  combined  agency  of  both,  w« 
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may,  aa  Dun  Juan  says, — but  what  Don  Juan  says  is  not  al-  | 
waya  fit  to  be  repeated.  j 

“  Do  send  for  Dr.  Creakaley,  my  dear,”  cries  the  Dowa-  | 
ger  Lady  G underton,  one  of  the  most  accredited  popularity-  ! 
mongers  of  modern  society.  “  Creaksley  ia  the  only  man 
going, — Creaksley  is  the  person  who  performed  such  a  mir-  , 
ucle  for  Lord  Growiy's  child,  by  saving  its  life  after  it  had  i 
been  immersed  five  minutes  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  water. — 
He  had  it  kept  in  a  bath  of  iced  camphorated  oil  a  day  and  ! 
a  night. — Ah  !  Creaksley  is  a  wonderf  ul  man. — He  has  three  j 
air  of  carriage-horses  always  on  the  trot,  and  never  takes  j 
is  own  horses  off  the  stones. — During  the  season  there  are 
always  posters  waiting  for  Creaksley  at  Myde-park-corner,  j 
to  take  him  to  the  fashionable  villas. — One  cun ’t  gel  him 
without  three  days’  notice. —  Since  the  days  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Kadclifie  never  w’us  physician  so  popular  !  ”  j 

And  why  1  What  is  the  origin  of  this  wondrous  popu-  I 
larity  which  keeps  coach-horses  on  the  trot,  and  dowagers 
on  the  gabble  1  Is  it  skill,  learning,  knowledge,  tact,  expe-  | 
rience  "?  By  no  means!  Creaksley  is  a  man  of  trivial  mind,  ] 
and  equable  temperament ;  patient  with  his  patients,  hospi-  i 
table  with  his  acquaintances — who,  if  he  lets  people  die,  i 
never  kills  them  by  the  rashness  of  his  exjieriments  ;  and  I 
when  he  allows  them  to  live,  does  not  render  life  a  bore,  j 
Creaksley  talks  agreeably,  because  wise  enough  to  talk  of  | 
any  thing  but  physic  ;  which  he  w’ould  probably  tlirow  to  ' 
the  dogs,  if  he  thought  the  dogs  would  be  foolish  enough  to  , 
take  it.  Far  easier  to  administer  it  at  a  guinea  a  dose  to 
such  ninnies  as  the  Dowager  Lady  Gunderton,  seeing  that 
the  Dowager  Lady  Gunderton  is  able  to  promote  his  apoth¬ 
eosis  as  a  popular  physician. 

Then  there  is  Sir  Gordon  Mosley  !  With  what  party  does 
one  ever  dine  throughout  the  London  season — w'ithout 
meeting  Sir  Gordon  Mosley  f  Sir  Gordon  Mt>8ley  is  as  in¬ 
evitable  as  the  tongue  and  chickens — or  the  turbot  and  lob¬ 
ster  sauce.  Sir  Gordon  Mosley  and  his  white  cravat  are  es¬ 
sential  portions  of  every  well-mounted  dinner  table.  Peo¬ 
ple  expect  to  meet  him  with  us  dead  a  certainty  us  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  offered  sherry  or  champagne.  Read  the  dinner 
lists  of  the  Morning  Post ;  one  could  almost  fancy  there 
were  half  a  dozen  Sir  Gordon  Mosleys,  so  infallibly  is  he 
coviprised  in  each  one  of  them.  The  Marquis  of  II.  en¬ 
tertained  a  distinguished  party  at  dinner  on  Monday  last, 
including  the  Prince  of  Rigmaroli  Fuggi,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Mungewell,  Sir  Gordon  Mosley,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests.”  ”  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
entertained  at  dinner,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  V’iscount  and  Viscountess  Trimmer,  Lord  Hobblede¬ 
hoy,  Lord  Grig,  Sir  Gordon  Mosley,  ana  a  large  and  distin- 
gui.'-hed  circle.”  We  find  Sir  Gordon  Mosley  in  the  Court 
Circular — we  find  him  in  the  company  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
archbishop,  judges,  princes,  peers,  academicians,  presidents 
of  all  sorts  of  colleges,  authors,  and  ministers  of  state.  Sir 
Gordon  Mosley  is  ubiquitous — Sir  Gordon  Mosley  is  uni¬ 
versal. 

Sometimes,  when  arriving  late  for  a  dinner  party,  you 
look  round  the  circ!e  assembled  in  the  drawing  room,  miss 
him,  and  congratulate  yourself  that  for  once  you  have  es¬ 
caped.  Do  n’t  flutter  yourself !  Five  minutes  before  the 
announcement  of  dinner  you  will  find  that  he  has  glided  in, 
and  is  whispering  behind  the  chair  of  your  hostess.  Sir 
Gordon  Mosley  knows  the  habits  of  every  dining  house  in 
town,  and  can  calculate  to  a  turn  the  arrival  of  the  guests 
and  the  roasting  of  the  venison.  He  is  not  only  there,  but 
there  to  a  minute. 

Strangers  are  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  the  peculiar 
merit  of  this  integral  fraction  of  the  eating  world.  At  table, 
they  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  his  conversation — in  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  they  fix  an  observant  eye  in  his  deportment. — 

“  Where  be  his  quips,  his  quirks,  his  flabhes  of  merriment  1  ” 
or  if  not  his  wit,  where  is  his  wii>dom — where  his  informa¬ 
tion  1  Sir  (Jordon  Mosley  is  a  moral  non-entity  ! — a  man 
who  knows  nothing,  save  where  he  is  to  dine  to-morrow, 
and  next  day,  and  every  day  of  the  week.  He  has  a  good 
countenance,  wears  a  good  coat,  bears  a  good  name,  makes 
a  good  bow,  is  civil  and  conciliating,  of  a  medium  tint  that 
harmonizes  with  every  body  ;  one  who,  without  one  faculty 
or  quality  of  real  distinction,  retains  a  high  place  in  the 
category  of  Popular  Peoplu. 

Mr.  Meggot  is  a  gentleman  equally  important  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  coteries ;  not  as  a  diner  out — for  hi8>Dame  is 
less  grandiloquent  in  the  announcement  of  the  butler,  or  the 
list  of  the  Mumiug  Post ;  but  for  the  soiree  or  squeeze. — 


People. 

Meggot  is  a  something  in  his  way.  He  sat  through  two 
i^ssions  in  parliament,  where  he  said  nothing  ;  and  was 
secretary  of  legation  at  some  foreign  court,  where  he  did 
nothing.  But  he  is  a  man  ever  to  be  seen  at  the  elbow  of 
ministers,  or  button-held  by  the  leading  men  of  the  day. 
The  cabinet  sets  a  high  value  on  him ;  the  doctrinarians 
(fur  England  has  its  sect  of  doctrinarians  us  well  us  France), 
look  up  to  him  with  retpect.  Meggot’s  name  is  cited  as 
an  endorsement  to  an  opinion,  like  Rothschild's  to  a  loan  ; 
and  when  Meggst  is  stated  not  to  be  much  shocked  at  any 
occurrence,  the  world  decides  that  it  cannot  be  very  dread¬ 
ful. 

This,  at  least,  mrut  be  a  superior  man.  This  authority, 
to  which  sages  and  statesmen  bow,  must  be  a  true  oracle. 
An  oracle  '?  Meggot  is  a  man  who,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  existence,  never  uttered  an  opinion  !  Meggot  is  an  echo 
— an  embodied  aflirmalive — the  best  listener  m  the  w'orld. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  can  submit  to  be  told  the  things  he 
knows,  by  people  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  He 
is  ready  to  swallow  the  most  monstrous  assertions.  He 
seems  convinced  by  the  most  preposterous  arguments.  His 
air  of  candor  is  worth  a  million.  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  craving  appetite  of  human  vanity,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  such  a  man  should  command  the  affections  of  society, 
and  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  ranks  of  Popular  Peonl»* 

J^^porus  enjoys  a  less  gratuitous  species  cf  popular.ty— 
Sporus  is  a  popular  author.  His  works  fia&h  upon  one  like 
Lucifer  matches,  and  go  off  like  detonating  guns.  No 
sooner  in  print  than  out  of  print.  The  reviews  revere  him 
— the  daily  papers  delight  in  him — the  magazines  make 
much  of  him.  Nothing  like  Sporus  !  Such  style — such  de¬ 
licacy — such  freedom  from  afiectation  !  The  petite  muitresse 
buys  him  and  binds  him  up  in  morocco  ;  the  schoolmistress 
buys  him  and  binds  him  up  in  calf ;  the  bookseller  "r 
him  and  binds  him  up  in  a  penalty  to  complete  a  new  buuK 
at  a  month’s  warning.  Great  guns  are  discharged  from  the 
battery  of  the  press  on  the  production  of  every  new  work, 
as  on  the  birth  of  the  sons  of  the  JSultan.  He  is  written  up, 
till  one  fears  that  the  sky  must  be  raised  a  story  to  make 
way  for  his  renown.  The  most  crabbed  of  critics  grow's 
mild  in  treating  of  him  ;  and  the  reading  world,  like  Mon- 
!  sieur  Laflarge,  is  poisoned  in  doses  of  sugar  and  water, 
j  And  who  or  wlut  is  this  successor  of  ^cott  and  Byron  T — 

I  this  Hallain,  this  Rogers,  this  Moore  '? — Alas!  Sporus  is  a 
mere  shadow  of  his  namesake  of  the  days  of  Pope  : 

I  A  iu..re  white-curd  of  aku'it  utilk! 

'  or  rather,  the  mert  mouldy  sponge  of  a  leaden  inkstand  ! — 

I  But  ir^porus  excites  lo  jealousies, — i^porus  eclipses  no  humi- 
1  liated  rival.  S^por.is  is  one  of  w’liom  literary  men  say  with 
I  a  smile  among  eac.t  other,  ‘‘Poor  fcfporus!  he  is  a  pains- 
I  taking  writer,  and  really  an  excellent  fellow.  Let  us  do 
I  him  a  good  turn.”  -PuRed  therefore,  and  praised  on  all 
I  bides,  his  writings  '.irst  attract  notice,  and  finally  command 
attention.  The  puolic  is  convinced  that  all  the  weekly, 
monthly,  and  ihret  monthly  critics  cannot  be  in  the  wrong. 

I  The  public  asks  for  his  picture, — the  public  demands  his 
I  bust. — The  public  will  one  day  ask  a  pension  for  him  from 
'government;  and  t  ventually,  perhaps,  fiom  the  Dean  and 
I  Chapter  of  Westminster,  a  corner  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

I  Is  not  Uti*  placing  poor,  harmless  Sporus  in  the  catalogue 
of  Popular  People  1 — 

Concerning  the  popularity  of  the  numskulls  who  give 
feasts  that  wise  men  may  eat  them,  no  need  to  express  sur¬ 
prise.  The  popularity  of  proprietors  of  hospitable  country- 
houses,  is  equally  comprehensible ;  or  the  popularity  of 
I  East  India  Directors. 

Loof  live  all  tboee  whu’ve  any  tliug  to  five! 
is  the  cry  of  many  besides  the  luckless  poet  in  whose  mouth 
it  was  wickedly  placed  by  the  witty  James  and  Horace. 

But  Lady  Creepmouse  has  nothing  to  give,  not  even  a 
dinner! — Lady  Creepmoube  has  no  counlry-hoube  ;  Lady 
Creepmouse  has  a  wretched  house  in  town.  She  is  not 
handsome — she  is  not  young-^she  is  not  rich — the  is  not 
clever : — yet  no  one  even  names  her,  except  as  that  charm¬ 
ing  Lady  Creepmouse ! 

Would  you  know  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  popu¬ 
larity  I — It  is  because — but  no  ! — On  this  one  occasion,  let 
us’ be  discreet ;  on  the  one  occasion,  let  us  be  merciful. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  Lady  Creepmouse.  Let  her  sun 
herself  while  she  can  in  the  smiles  of  the  world ;  enjoying 
to  their  utmost  limit  the  pleasures  and  immunities  accorded 
to  Popular  People. 


